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'  FACTORY-BUILT LP GAS MODELS AVAILABLE 


Ye a look tuned 
tll Yul AEC... 


S$ BUT TO DO THE WORK AT LOWER COST 


¥e4 


oy 


1, The R Tractor teamed with the MM Bale-O- 
Matic makes an economical, one-man outfit for 
baling hay into firm, square-cornered bales. 


2. Universal RTE and the power take-off 
driven MM Windrower do the job right... 
at lowest cost! 

3. The Universal RTU easily handles the 
light-draft MM Harvestor, here equipped with 
pick-up attachment for windrowed crops. 
4, Harvesting with Matched Machines—the 
Harvestor 69 and the Universal RTU—at 
lowest cost per acre! 

5. Quick-On—Quick-Off planting and cul- 
tivating tools are easily mounted on the 
dependable, economical R. 





@ Full 2-Plow Power 
@ Hand-Operated Clutch (13) 
@ New Flote-Ride Seat 


TOPS IN QUALITY AND ECONOMY— = ~~~ ~~~ ~~ 
This MM Visionlined R Tractor was designed with YOU in | y CHECK these 


mind... your comfort; your safety; your need for low-cost, 


long-life, dependable power to do a big variety of jobs on the | y Ville | 
farm. It’s built for the farmer-businessman. P | 
Here’s everything you want in a 2-plow tractor. Power to . 

spare! Rugged performance and economical operation that I nial ptr wendy 2 j 
lower your farming costs! An amazing versatility that does - won Peg aitta tne 4 Fen 
so many jobs better . . . makes every job easier! That’s the | eh dean wig mn > ts ‘hi re | 
MM Model R Tractor, the best buy for you! | foes camacity ae aoa, 


HERE’S WHY YOU GET MORE WITH AN MM MODEL R 4 6. Thermostat controls water 
This MM Model R is a modern tractor, built for modern | temperature. 7. Long-life fuel | 
farming. Right at your fingertips you have four kinds of | filter. 8. Seam-welded, 14-gal- 
power—drawbar, hydraulic control, power-take-off or belt. | lon gas tank. 9. Modern instru- | 
It’s Visionlined to give you unobstructed vision along the | ment panel. 10. Wobble-stick | 
rows. Automotive worm-and-sector steering, hand-operated , 8©4F shift, 4 forward speeds 
clutch, large disc-type brakes that can be operated individu- | and 1 reverse. 11. Differential | 
ally or together for shorter turning—just a few of the many | runs in bath of oil, Revacycle- 
features that make the MM Model R one of the easiest 1 Oe a teen Bs ao | 
‘ > wheels ‘ § 

et : . : 88”. 13. ‘Franaualesion shafts | 
The powerful, heavy-duty engine represents highest quality | and gears of alloy steel, with 
construction . . . yet has 140 fewer parts than most con- ball Fe roller bearings hates. 
ventional valve-in-head engines. Combine these facts with uniesion rune in hath of ofl | 
the unequalled servicing ease, exclusive design that provides | 14. Oil-sealed tranesniesion 15. | 
easy access to all vital parts, its system of fuel, oil, air filters Seav aut twheidiinc Chetele: 
and seals that keep cutting dust out of vital parts... and ~eteed 43 re | 16 Ranlacsable ] 
you see at once why the MM Visionlined R Tractor is famous | pace pa eoanhahats od hones 
for low-cost maintenance. Your MM Model R may be ines ‘weetainn weade. babies 
equipped with Uni-Matic Power for smooth, accurate hy- lived W Feent oni bearing— | 
draulic control of mounted or pull-behind tools. The single retision roller. 17. Forced lu- | 
Uni-Matic control lever is easy to reach, easy to operate... P wey 


gives you a new high in fatigue-free farming. | et at SS eee 
Model R is available in four types:—The all-purpose Uni- | governor. 18. Heavy-duty pis- 


versal RTU, the standard tread RTS, the Universal RTE tons, 3 compression rings, plus 
with adjustable front tread from 56 to 84 inches and the oil ring. 19. Oil filter with easily | 
Universal RTN with single front wheel for narrow row crop | replaced cartridge. 20. Extra | 
work. A complete line of Quick-On—Quick-Off Tools for capacity oil pump. 21. Swing- 
seed bed preparation, planting, and cultivating are available ing drawbar at just the right | 
for use with the Model R Tractor. Get the farm-profit facts l height. f 
from your neighborly MM Dealer on this tractor that gives you (a —=— =< — cw oun ome onus 
the most for your money! 


FOR EVEN GRE Sheling 200 boohele of e hour 
ATER ECONOMY— i ' oom yon oe 
FACTORY-BUILT LP GAS er : 
MODEL R TRACTORS ey ke 


s. 


. sl a AVAILABLE AFTER NOVEMBER, 1951 > 
i SEE YOUR MM DEALER OR 





: ~ 
i "feseapene Woums WRITE FOR FACTS 


corti MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE ._ ~: 
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Features—an 
tra -Traction insure 
Liege ene vital features that 1 ae 
gor'ih traction, but extra-long W 
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lue through the years ahead. 

— the three Extra Tr ao 
ae make Super-Sure- xT if 
First Choice tractor tire! 






Super- -Sure-Grip is America’s 
















ext 
not only extr 
and extra va 


Here they 
Features 
America § 


(1) Goodyear’s Sure-Grip Action 


Goodyear lugs are set closer together at the 
shoulder than center. This exclusive design pro- 
vides a vise-like grip that holds the soil in the 
ground, gives the lugs greater traction than 
curved lugs that “plow out” the soil. Result — 
Goodyears pull where other tires won't! 


Q Straight-Bar Lugs 


“Because Goodyear lugs are set straight, they 
have greater traction area than lugs that toe in. 
Result — Goodyear lugs thrust against the soil 
with equal force from center to shoulder, giving 
better traction backwards and forwards — “the 


|” 


greatest pull on earth! 


3) Extra-Long Wear 


Since Goodyear’s Sure-Grip lug action holds the 
soil firmly in the ground, skid, slippage and abra- 
sion are greatly reduced. Goodyear’s famous 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning lugs have no 
mud-catching hooks. The result is smoother riding, 
less slip, far longer life! 


GOODF YEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —Every Sunday— ABC Network 





Super-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company, Akron, Obio 
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: polly... pollywo 





: —and there is a powerful difference, too, 
: between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE-MARK 

















irs. y | 
i Enjoy the difference “Ethyl” gasoline makes! «= Mss 
‘ wee 
Cf ogo te 
Ww. 
Thrill to its extra powerl ~ 
° e ‘ | 
Feel it melt away the miles on the open road! | 
| 
Ala. | 
_ When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 


on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 


ews 
les. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride ...sodium (metallic)...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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(Gi we yn 


Farmers Know th ancwer... 


( FM-AM RADIO 





ARMERS know a good thing when they see one! And here’s one 

—that equals two! New G-E table model combines both FM 
radio and AM radio in one beautiful cabinet. General Electric FM 
radio is ideal for farms, where extra power and freedom from static 
are so important. G-E AM radio brings in standard broadcasts sharp 
and clear. Super-powered 7-tube chassis actually outperforms many 
consoles! Big G-E Dynapower speaker for magnificent tone . . : 
2 built-in antennas... new tone control ... operates on -AC or DC. 
Mahogany plastic cabinet with illuminated “sunburst’’ dial. See for 
yourself why more farmers ate buying these handsome $5995" 
General Electric radios than ever before! Model 409. 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


“SPOTS” YOUR STATION! 


Famous G-E Dial Beam spotlights each station 
as you dial for easy, accurate tuning even in the 
dark. This new G-E is so powerful it gets hard- 
to-get stations with ease—outperforms many 
consoles! Your choice of rich Congo brown or 
lovely alabaster ivory plastic cabinet . . . both 
at the same low price. pane on >a 95* 

AC or DC. Model 422 3495°7 





* Subject to change without notice. + Slightly higher West and South. 


Gou CUR ful you cen ence tn. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 








This Issue and Others 


| | pu folks seem to have similar 


problems the world over. The edi- 

tor found the letter below in an Au- 
gust issue of the Irish Independent, 
one of Ireland’s better newspapers: 
“Whatever P. G. C. knows about 
the extravagance of the powers that 
be, he knows nothing about the cost 
of producing eggs. Three shillings 
(42 cents) per dozen does not pay cost 
of production. Anything fed to poul- 
try at present costs 5 shillings (70 
cents) per stone (14 pounds) and very 
few have their own feeding, consid- 
ering that we cannot feed our wheat, 
though we sell it at 3/2 (45 cents) per 
stone. . .. When we dare look for our 
rights, everyone protests. We are sick 
of reading the great prices farmers 
get for cattle, etc. I wonder what per- 
centage of farmers get these prices?” 
Live and Let Live. 


With a word changed here and 
there you'd think it was an American, 
not an Irish farmer, writing the letter. 


J.C. Lowery has been overjoyed 
at Alabama’s zeal for more pastures 
this fall. While he was preparing his 
article on page 19 he kept writing us 
about what he was seeing in the field. 
For instance, on Sept. 17, he wrote: 

“I have never seen such interest in 
planting winter grazing as we have in 
Alabama at present. There are more 
little patches prepared than at any 
time in the past.” 

Then on Oct. 4 he wrote again: 


“One inoculant salesman told me 
two weeks ago that he had sold 55 per 
cent more inoculant already than dur- 
ing any other season. ... A number of 
seedsmen have told me they just can’t 
keep seed in stock. . 

“Now, if we can just have a good 
winter, I think we are really going to 
be set up.” 


This Month’s Cover 


OU ought to have a good hunt- 

ing cover sometime this fall.” It 
was a lover of hunting and the great 
outdoors who suggested it. It was 
such a good suggestion we took action 
immediately and engaged artist 
George Brehm to do the painting. 
Then someone said, “Why not get an 
authority on hunting—like Archibald 
Rutledge—to write a story for the 
same issue?” 

That seemed a perfect combina- 
tion. We got in touch with Mr. Rut- 
ledge, told him what we had in mind. 
He, too, was enthusiastic about the 
idea. In fact, he invited Mr. Brehm 
to visit him at his South Carolina 
plantation, go hunting with him, and 
get the “feel” and excitement of the 
chase. Mr. Brehm took him up on the 
invitation quicker than you can pull 
a trigger—and soon both artist and 
author were hard “at work” in the 
pictutesque Low Country woods 
around Charleston. 


We know you'll enjoy the results 






On page 26 we begin a new fea. 
ture that we are’sure is going to inter- 
est a lot of readers. Folks at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn) wil] 
report each month on methods or 
practices or new developments 
learned from research and ready to 
be put to work on your farm. This 
month you'll find items as varied as 
the best time to stock fishponds to 
how to keep pests out of stored grain, 


Next month we'll bring you two 
fine stories for holiday reading. One 
s “A Christmas Angel,” by Archi- 
bald Rutledge, and the other is “Jin- 
gle Bells,” by Mark Hager. 

Dean Paul Chapman will complete 
his series on the Southern states next 
month with “South Carolina Sets the 
Pace.” But he is already preparing 
another series on dramatic examples 
of South-wide farm progress that will 
keep you talking all through 1952. 

Other special features scheduled 
for December are: 

They Know What Heaven’s Like— 
By James W. Sells. 

College for Country Folks—By Ann 
Waldron. 

* 

Growing Tobacco Plants for Entire 
Farm—By Byron Dyer. 

The Family Wants a Dishwasher— 
By Oris Cantrell. 

Dinner Is Served Southern Style 
at Christmas—By Sallie Hill. 

Christmas Is for the Family—By 
Johnnie Hovey. 

Every Light a Prayer for Peace— 
By H. O. Coffey. 

How To Cut Up a Beef—By E. J. 
Wilford. 

Veal Calves — Dairyman’s Extra 
Dividend—By J. B. Frye. 

Trap for Easy Money—By 
Kennamer. 


Earl F. 


of their efforts in this issue. Mr. Brehm 
has painted a hunter with “buck 
fever”—a hunter so struck with the 
majesty of the buck that he forgets to 
shoot! And Mr. Rutledge has written 
a thrilling story of hunting, “Then 


Gabriel Blew His Horn.” Both works 
of art will make you want to clean 
your gun and head for the woods, 
Happy hunting! 
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4 YOU'RE SET FOR THE 
my = =WINTER MRS. SMITH. NO 
BOIL-AWAY WITH 
‘PRESTONE’ ANTI-FREEZE ! 
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Here’s a tip! Many anti- 
freezes are made of methanol 
—which is actually boil-away 
alcohol. Be sure to ask your 
anti-freeze dealer before you 
buy amy brand. Remember, 
there’s not one drop of boil- 
away alcohol in “Prestone” 
anti-freeze. It’s guaranteed! 








YOU'RE SAFE NOW 
MISTER. NO TROUBLE WITH 
\ RUST, CLOGGING, FOAMING ! 








_BRAND 


ANTI-FREEZE 
One. shot fasts all winter! 


The terms “Prestone” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY ¢« A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ¢ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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I'M SURE | BOUGHT THE BEST! 
IT'S GUARANTEED ! 
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I REFUSE TO 
ANSWER THAT, DICK! 
ANYWAY, YOUR DENTIST 
IS THE ONE TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT A-A BAD 
bm BREATH: HANDICAP! 


GOSH, SUSIE! YOU 
DIDNT USED T0 
BALK ATA kiss! 


WHATS HAPPENED? 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 














READER'S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same ceneanen which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 
Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
ople than ever before reported in denti- 
rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niatedor not, offers such conclusive proof! 














LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


SUE NO LONGER BALKS AT KISSES 
FOR, THANKS TO COLGATES, SHES MY MISSUS! 







Use Colgate Dental Cream 
V Te Clean Your Breath 

v While You Clean Your Teeth— 
y_And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 


Ri ee 


*YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 
Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in the research 








on tooth decay recently reported in Reader's Digest. 








*¢WS Ireland as green as I’ve always 
heard?” one friend has asked 
since we returned from overseas. 
“It certainly is,” was our quick an- 
swer. “And,” it might have been add- 
ed, “just as picturesque and friendly.” 
Some of the many other questions 
asked us about the British Isles are, 
I hope, answered in this daily diary 
kept while we were mixing daily with 
the people over there. The first notes 
appeared last month. 


Aug. 16. The Irish Times, of 
Dublin, today quoted figures’ from 
the director of the Government’s 
Central Statistics Office that Eire was 
the only country in the world that 
has lost population since 1900. The 
loss was 7 per cent. Since 1841, it 
went on, most other European coun- 
tries have doubled in population. 
Ireland’s has been cut in half. Irish- 
men have migrated to all parts of the 
world. The editor said, significantly, 
that in spite of the improved situa- 
tion of Irish farmers, “There is no 
doubt at all that social life in rural 
Ireland offers few inducements to the 
rising generation.” No wonder my 
young Irish friends (quoted last 
month) have for their goals more pro- 
ductive farming and a more attrac- 
tive farm life. 


Aug. 17. The first day after we 
landed in Ireland a taxi driver told 
us, “We have plenty of everything 
here if you have the money to pay 
for it.” Today, as we fretted and 
swore, standing in a “q” for an hour 
and a half to get on a train, an Eng- 
lish couple taking their vacation in 
Ireland told us, “The fine silks we 
make at home we're not allowed to 
buy. They must be sent out of the 
country. We've seen them in the 
shops here in Ireland. My husband 
has seen them in Jersey (Isle of Jer- 
sey). We must ship the best; we get 
what’s left.” 


“And in the old days,” added her 
husband, “we kept the best for our- 
selves and sold the rubbish.” 


Every Irishman we’ve met knows 
about and is proud of Eire’s record 
of producing its own sugar. Twenty- 
five years ago it had to import all it 
used. Today, from sugar beets it 
produces from 80 to 100 per cent of 
its needs. Every Irish son or daugh- 


A Farm Editor Abroad 


By Alexander Nunn 


‘ 


ter knows too that it is manufactured 
in four plants. 

Irish butter has been all that we 
were told it would be. Buttermilk 
nobody seems to have ever heard of. 


Aug. 18. The last 24 hours we'd 
like to forget. It will be better for 
peace of mind and unfair to all the 
Irish and Scotch courtesy and friend- 
liness we're enjoying if we do. 

Things began looking up when at 
11 a.m. this morning we put our- 
selves in the hands of a train porter 
in Glasgow, Scotland. “We want to 
catch the 1 p.m. train to Edinburgh,” 
we told him. 

“Tll get you a seat,” was his con- 
fident reply. 

“Q’s” or “queues” were nearly two 
blocks long two and three abreast 
(we're not exaggerating!) waiting to 
get on trains. 

He did everything he promised. 
“It’s all right Kerry,” was his pass- 
word. Believe me, a dollar bill and 2 
shillings in British money was little 
enough tip. We rode to Edinburgh 
with a group of plain folks like our- 
selves and had a delightful time. Our 
oranges and apples which we're 
using to promote international good 
will we called on for the two little 
fellows in our compartment. It was 
the best investment we’ve made yet. 
I don’t believe grown-ups or kids had 
ever eaten an orange with a hole 
cut in it. 

If you can imagine Birmingham or 
Atlanta with as many visitors as it 
has population, you'll have an idea 
of what we found in Edinburgh. It 
was the gathering of the clans, and 
broke all records in Edinburgh’s 
1,000 years of history. 

Since supper we’ve been down- 
town with the crowd seeing the kilt- 
dressed clansmen, hearing the shrill 
of bagpipes, hurrying through a fine 
exhibit of paintings and sculpture, 
and hearing a Scotch “Home rule” 
speech in a drizzling night rain. 


Aug. 19. This has been a full 
day. We began riding before 10 a.m., 
we returned at 8:20 p.m. A good 
lunch—broth, vegetables, roast rab- 
bit, and “apple crumble” cost 4/6 
(about 63 cents); coffee that com- 
pleted the meal was 6d. (7 cents). In 
the wild, rugged trossachs we 

(Continued on page 148) 





A typical Irish landscape, with fields divided by stone, sod, and hedge fences. 





gets top billing 
for greaseless 
good grooming, 
and healthier, 


Co-starring in RKO's 
“A GIRL IN EVERY PORT" 


9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING* JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, T00 






















og TONAL JERIS 077, ) 


to help you discover NEW 


BEFORE and AFTER 
SHAVE LOTION 


FORE pre-softens beard, pre-conditions skin 
for the coolest, smoothest shave ever, and 
soothes skin for supreme after-shave comfort. 


Now—get this regular size bottle of 





witn purchase of JERIS Antiseptic Hair Tonic 
ae 

: Ye 
port ont 3 


Plus 
Tox 


AT TOILETRY 








COUNTERS EVERYWHERE 


















*Pityrosporum ovale, which many authorities 
recognize as the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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Chevrolet’s enduring quality 


is your reward for thoughtful buying 




















the Ride 


valet Se 


Fut. it through rts Paces 


; .. and try Chevroleré finer 
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Alutomatic. Transmission 











The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


(Continuation of standard equipment. and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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Inch for inch, pound for pound, feature 
for feature, Chevrolet sizes up as America’s 


largest and finest low-priced car. 


It’s longest and heaviest in its field, and 
you’ll know that for a fact by the solid, 
easy-going way Chevrolet takes to the 


road, by the long, sweeping lines of its 


Body by Fisher, by the big-car feel 


when you handle the wheel. 


It’s far ahead in fine-car features, and 
every one of them adds greatly to Chev- 
rolet’s enduring quality. Unitized Kinnee- 
Action ride for more-lasting smoothness. 


Center-Point Steering for more lasting 


ease of handling. Valve-in-Head engine 
for more lasting economy. Jumbo-Drum 
brakes for more lasting safety . .. anda 
score more fine-car, big-car advantages. 


More size, more quality, more car for 
your money in the lowest-priced line of 
the low-price field! Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 105-h.p. engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
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Ideas for the Farm 


(For more information on ideas discussed here, 
» see bottom of left column) 





AAAS SSS 


TO INCREASE MILK YIELD—Keep c 
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attle cooler in hot weather... 


tests prove that every 5° above 85° means two to seven pounds of milk loss per 
day! By reflecting up to 95% of radiant heat, aluminum keeps barns up to 15° 
cooler. Plan to use Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Corrugated and 5-V Crimp 
Roofing and Siding on your next new building or remodeling. You will soon 
see what it means in extra profits. Ask your dealer. Write for free literature. 





PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYS- 
TEMS—Portable irrigation systems 
pay big profits when properly installed 
and wisely used. This time of year, 
growing seasons can be greatly ex- 
tended and damage from light frost 
on late crops avoided. Ask your farm 
leader, then see the dealer who has 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Pipe 
about the system for your needs. Alu- 
minum pipe is rust-proof, long-lasting, 
yet light and easy to handle. A 20-foot 
section of 4-inch pipe weighs only 16 
pounds. Free 12-page illustrated book- 
let available. 





FOOD, TIME LABOR SAVER— 
Put a roll of Reynolds Wrap, pure 
aluminum foil, to work in your kitchen. 
Line your broiler pan with it to save 
scouring, cook in it to save food and 
flavor, wrap leftovers in it to keep 
them fresh longer. For the treat of 
your life, bake your next chicken or 
turkey in Reynolds Wrap. Complete 
instructions in every package. Write 
for illustrated folder on “1001” Kitchen 
Miracles. 


ray 
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Reynolds Farm Institute, 

Box 1800-D-3, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send literature on: 0 Irriga- 
tion; O Insulation; 1) Roof Coating; 
O) Reynolds Wrap; 0 Corrugated; 
0) 5-V Crimp. 
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BEST BET BY ALL ODDS—For 
one-coat, low-cost, long-life protection 
for rolled asphalt, or rustable metal 
roofs, your best bet by all odds is 
Asphalt-Aluminum Roof Coating. 
Roofs not only last longer, but the 


wil 


heat, helping prevent hot weather 
poultry losses, increasing milk yield 
and weight gains. Be sure to buy only 
a brand showing the Warranty seal, 
adopted by leading paint and roof 
—s manufacturers as your assur- 
ance of a superior product. Your dealer 
has it. Free folder on request. 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILD- 
ING—More heat in winter, less in 
summer is assured where Reynolds 
Aluminum Reflective Insulation is 
used. Embossed foil bonded to kraft 
paper, reflects up to 95% of radiant 
heat. Keeps out moisture, too. Easy to 
staple or tack up in farm buildings or 
home. It is high in insulating efficiency 
...low in price. One 15 Ib. roll will in- 
sulate 250 square feet. See your dealer. 
Ask for free folder. 


Military requirements for aluminum 
affect total supply of these products. 
But production capacity is expanding. 
Keep asking your dealer. 





bos huge livestock 


business of the Unit- 
ed States brought to- 
gether leadership at the 
annual meeting of the 
American Meat Insti- 
tute with opinions such 
as the following: 

No all-out war soon 
—more confidence in the 
international situation. 

Neither inflation nor 
depression—during the 
coming year. The high 
level of business will 
continue—but we should 
not expect another big 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


Purdue University, says 
this “new concept... , 
has resulted in a gain of 
2 pounds per day at a 
cost of 15 cents per 
pound” for steers. 
Custom grinding and 
mixing of feeds by local 
dealers is a service that 
should be used during 
the year ahead. Many 
progressive feed dealers 
are now trained in bal- 
ancing rations. They 
will grind your home- 
grown grains and add 
the necessary supple- 








buying spree. 

Costs for farmers are on the march 
—will continue up. 

Information obtained at the Chi- 
cago meeting plus other data indi- 
cates that— 

Hogs have been going up rapidly 
in numbers for five years and may 
be at or near the peak. Usually in- 
creases last only a little over two 
years. Early marketings way ahead 
of a year ago mean much of increase 
for this year will be slaughtered by 
end of October. The most severe 
price declines for hogs are probably 
over. Feed thrifty hogs to about 230 
pounds before selling. 


Hundred Million Cattle 


Cattle increases for another two 
years are expected by many—to about 
100 million head. In 1952 numbers 
will be large enough to allow both 
1) expansions of slaughter and 2) 
further herd increases. 


Cattle on feed may be increased 10 
per cent over a year ago. There has 
been a big shift to 
calves, for grazing 
and feeding, in re- 
cent years. 

By January, in- 
creases in fed cattle 
will be showing 
up in the markets. 
That will be tax- 
paying time when 
markets may not be 
as strong. 

Sheep are in- 
creasing in num- 
bers for the first 
time in 10 years, 
Do not pass up young ewes that can 
be bought at favorable prices. Lambs 
and wool will continue to sell high. 


Grain and hay shortages are in 
prospect for the year ahead. Plant 
more pasture. Grow plenty to hold 
down your feed bills. 

Seed small grains — There is still 
time to plant rye, oats, barley, and 
wheat. If there is a mild winter, you 
will have winter grazing. You are 
certain to have lush grazing follow- 
ing the first warm spring days. 
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Use for Waste Products 


Roughages such as straw, corn- 
cobs, soybean stalks, corn silage, 
grass silage, and cottonseed hulls will 
be the means of great expansion in 
beef production. By adding “nutri- 
ents to nourish the billions of bac- 
teria . . . the indigestible roughages 
can be broken down into a usable 
form.” Professor W. M. Beeson, 





“There’s just too much work 
to playing dolls nowadays.” 


ment so that you will 
have a high quality feed—with a sav- 
ing in cost. 


Strong Prices Ahead 


Land prices shot up 17 per cent 
during the year ending July 1, and 
everyone still seems to want to buy 
land. More town and city people are 
back in the land market—scared of 
cheaper dollars. Land will appar- 
ently be bid still higher before it 
turns down. 

Abnormally high beef prices are 
being bid into low-grade lands. Such 
lands will not pay high returns when 
cattle prices slide down. 

Higher milk prices are in prospect 
for the rest of 1951, and dairy prod- 
ucts will sell high through 1952. 
Number of dairy cows is showing lit- 
tle, if any, increase. More dairying 
is needed. 

Breed dairy heifers during Novem- 
ber and December for fall freshen- 
ing. That’s the way to sell more 
milk at the highest prices of the year. 

The squeeze on 
hog profits—caused 
by cheaper pork 
and higher corn— 
will cause too many 
to sell sows. Keep 
your sows and gilts 
and breed now for 
early pigs. Those 
who cut back on 
hogs will leave you 
a stronger market. 


Egg prices should 
be at profitable lev- 
els until in January. 
December prices 
will fluctuate with the weather—but 
more late pullets will be producing— 
expect some price decline then. 


Other Things To Watch 


Cotton supply for this year of 19.5 
million bales is considered ample, 
and practically all export restrictions 
have been removed. 

Fertilizer scarcities for 1952 be- 
come more certain. Buy ahead. 

Buy the repair parts, tools, baling 
wire, twine, wire, nails, metal roof- 
ing, and other supplies you are cer- 
tain to need next year. Manufactur- 
ing is shifting to war materials. You 
don’t know what farm needs will be 
cut back. Prices are more apt to go 
up than down. 

Farm mortgage loans you can’t pay 
this year should be put on a long- 
term, yearly pay-off basis. Interest 
rates have already increased. Credit 
is becoming tighter. 
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. When the cooling system quits, your engine quits. If your cooling 
: system is clogged with rust and scale, your engine will overheat. 
- If your cooling system isn’t tight, you’ll lose anti-freeze mixture 
d and risk a freeze-up. So before you put anti-freeze in your car, truck 
k or tractor, have the cooling system thoroughly gone over. It is well 
~ worth the little it costs, 
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ZERONE 
(TYPE s) 

‘ There’s no evaporation prob- 

lem with Du Pont “‘Zerone’’* 
, —it’s trouble-free, needs only 
* an occasional check-up. Use 
- it if you drive at normal alti- 
. tudes, if your car, truck or 
5 tractor has a standard ther- 

mostat, and if you protect to 
y temperatures no colder than 
: thirty degrees below zero. 
it $1.50 A GALLON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


©. P. S. RETAIL CEILING PRICE 





DUPONT URGES 
TWO STEPS NOW 


... BEFORE COLD WEATHER CAN CRIPPLE YOUR ENGINES 











Cooling 
System 


Specialists 


bo @ OW: The dealer 


who displays this emblem offers you a special 
winter service. Make a date with him early 
for anti-freeze and for a thorough cooling 
system check-up before the anti-freeze rush 
jams his driveway. 


““ZEREX” 


(rvPe P) 

**Zerex’’* is made by Du Pont 
to meet special conditions: 
high-opening thermostats — ad- 
justed to run at 160degrees F., 
or higher, high-altitude driv- 
ing, and extreme low tempera- 
tures. If your car, truck or-trac- 
tor requires a “‘permanent’’- 
type anti-freeze, you can’t do 
better than ‘‘Zerex.” 


$3.75 A GALLON 


Oo. P. S. RETAIL CEILING PRICE 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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POWER TO PLOW 
WITHOUT WASTING 
TIME OR FUEL 


General farm tires on your 
tractor grip, bite, dig-in where 
others only slip and spin. 
General’s Angle-Action tread 
saves you time and fuel with 
every turn of the wheel. Saves 
you time when time is money. 
Saves you money all the time... 
all of its extra long life. 








































THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 

































New General Tractor Tire is a modern 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord 
for greater strength, longer useful life. 





Measure It and compare it to old style 
tractor tires. General is first with the new, 
wider tread. Puts more rubber on the 
ground, more power in every ounce of fuel. 
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Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread 
makes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle- 
Action “pops” the cleats back into position 
as they leave the ground. 





in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky 
bottom land. Angle-Action traction. 





—— 






OSes AES Bs 
Even center wear, easier riding on hard 
surfaces because of overlapping center 
bars. Three “feet” on the ground at all 
times. Angle-Action tread wears slowly. 





om hi As A _ tn 
Useful life of tire is lengthened by wide, 
deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
angled for maximum resistance to tearing. 
Generals outlast several treads! 


Cress rue Canenar tims © MUBOER CO AKRON ONO 








WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 











No Priority for Farmers on Materials 


ARM production supplies—machinery, tools, fertilizer, pesticides 

—are something to worry about in planning your 1952 opera- 
tions. Defense agencies have, so far, rejected virtually every request 
made by the Agriculture Department for allocations that would 
assure farmers adequate supplies of necessary production facilities. 
The Department has the responsibility for keeping farm production 
at a high level. But it is in the bad position of being unable to do 
more than ask the defense agencies for allocation of supplies. 

Early this year Secretary Brannan declared that farmers were 
entitled to “sit at the first table” when allocation agencies served 
steel and chemicals for machinery, fertilizer, and pesticide produc- 
tion. The military has insisted, and apparently made it stick, that 
only it be served at the first table. Famers, they insist, must share 
the leavings with other “nondefense” users. 

“Farm machines that help produce food and fibers,” PMA Admin- 
istrator Gus Geissler pleaded, “are just as important as guns and 
tanks in the defense program. If all we get is what is left over, this 
country could have a food shortage in 1952.” 

Department officials planning 1952 farm production schedules 
are under instructions to make the goals as high or higher than this 
year. Farmers, they argue, just can’t do it if they are squeezed on 
vital production supplies. However, despite probable shortages, 
Department goals will be as high or higher than this year for most 
crops. More wheat acreage already has been asked. Goals will call 
for 3 to 4 million more acres of corn and other feed grains, and for 
another cotton crop of 16 to 17 million bales. 


Production planners are more alarmed over prospects that most 
types of fertilizer will be in shorter supply than by indications that 
15 to 20 per cent fewer new machines will be available. The supply 
of superphosphates is estimated at 8 to 10 per cent less; little, if 
any, increase in nitrogen; very short supply of sulphur, but perhaps 
a little more potash. 


Cotton Crop — This Year and Next 


Will farmers plant as many acres in cotton next year? The Agri- 
culture Department says, officially, that it doesn’t know, but that it 
plans to ask for almost as many acres as in 1951. Some officials who 
have been down South recently and heard farmers complain about 
the price drop say privately they doubt if 25 million acres will be 
‘planted next year. 

Production planning officials hope that the anger and disappoint- 
ment will wear off before planting time next spring. They are draw- 
ing plans for acreage goals intended to result in a crop of 16 to 17 
million bales. That would mean 26 to 27 million acres. They con- 
cede that there will be some drop in acreage in thesSoutheastern 
states as those shift back into more grains, peanuts, and soybeans. 
But they are counting on no reduction in the Delta, the Texas- 
Oklahoma plains, and irrigated sections of the West. Cotton already 
was being dethroned in the Southeast and that trend will be re- 
sumed again next year, officials think. 

Meanwhile, the cotton holding movement seems to be doing quite 
well. Spot prices gained $10 a bale in a week and were up $15 
over a somewhat longer period. 

Cotton ginned up to Oct. 18 was 8,389,303 bales, twice as much as 
was ginned last year to same period. This was 50 per cent of the 
indicated crop as compared with 49.1 per cent of 1950 crop ginned 
during this period a year ago. Grade is about the same as last year, 
but staple is somewhat shorter. The fiber, however, was stronger. 

This has been a year of relatively light insect damage except for 
the pink bollworm in Texas. Hot, dry weather was largely respon- 
sible. However, insecticides were used more freely than during 
any previous year, except 1949 and 1950. In some states practically 
every cotton grower used them. With an early crop and early har- 
vest, growers had the best opportunity (Continued on page 146) 
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Hydraulic 
Loader 





* "Power Take-off — 
Posthole Digger 





| Front-mounted 
Cultivators 


Two-furrow 
Disk Plow 






100 Jot 


JUST A FEW OF A HUNDRED OR 
MORE JOBS YOU CAN DO WITH 
A CASE "VAC" TRACTOR FOR 1952 
















Hydraulic-control 
Earth Scraper 


Hammer Mill on 
Eagle Hitch 


Grader Blades, set: 143 y , J ’ . = | = 
Snow Plows oy (Ay L } — = y ‘ y y y ewe 


> mR. Planters for corn, ‘a RS — - ; ( @ @ 
~ \ 
ve cotton, beans, etc. | Tree-felling and 
Latch-On Moldboard a Latch-On Tandem “cu 
Plows, 1 and 2-furrow Disk Harrow ee aoe Latch-On Rear- 


mounted Planters 


the BIG BARGAIN 


XM POWER AND UTILITY 


You'll never know how many jobs you can do... and how well you 
can do them .. . with a low-cost 2-plow tractor until you have watched 
a Case Model “VAC” at work. You can pull up old posts, dig new 
postholes, stretch wire fence. You can clear away snow, grade a road, 
dig a pond. You can latch onto the power-take-off hammer mill and 
go to grinding anywhere. Latch onto the Utility Carrier and you can 
handle feed, fertilizer, milk cans, big barrels—with hydraulic control 
lifting the load and letting it down. You can load manure, cut logs. 
Big improvements for 1952 give you pivot turning, easier steering, 
easier riding, more crop clearance, shoe-type brakes. The Eagle Hitch 
gives you uniform plowing in uneven ground, one-minute hook-up to 
dozens of Latch-On implements. You also get swinging drawbar, 
right-side belt pulley and central power take-off. For the real bargain 
in eager power and all-around utility, take a good look at the latest 
improved Model “VAC” Case Tractor. 














GET A DEMONSTRATION 


Ask your Case dealer to demonstrate the “VAC.” 
See how much it gives you in sure-footed traction, 
extra lugging power, actual working speed, easy 
riding and oy handling. See him about it now. 


SEND FOR ADVANCE FOLDER... 


ote Re ctay reat; 


a any that ince you mail to G Case Co. 


(0 2-plew **VA" rales eee (J Tractor Plows 
© Larger 2-plow **S** Series ( Disk Horrows 
(CD 3-plow *’D** Series Tractors (0 Grain Driils 

() 4-5 plow ‘‘LA"’ Tractor Cl Hammer Mills 







IMPROVED 
MODEL “VAC” 
CASE TRACTOR 





Pivot-point turning. New [| New easy riding—better | One-minute hook-up with- 
wh eae Fpl swings front braking. Shock-absorber seat J out leaving tractor seat. Eagle 
man s all the way for pivot | mounting (extra) smooths out Hitch mounts a host of Latch- 
oe one rear wheel. Roller | the ride. New shoe-type | On implements, including 
ngs On swivel post make f brakes are dust-tight, adjust- | handy Utility Carrier. It low- 
Steering amazingly easy. able from outside. ers to load, lifts hydraulically. 
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Glamor in the “Rocket” manner—glamor on the GO! That’s you in this 
magnificent new “98” Oldsmobile! You ride in beauty— 

beauty by Oldsmobile—beauty as fresh and flowing as that “Rocket” action! 
You ride in luxury—in spacious, gracious interiors and deep-down 

riding comfort! And you ride in effortless ease—as Oldsmobile’s new 
Hydra-Matic Drive* delivers all the spectacular power of the “Rocket”! 


il il For this is a “Rocket” Engine Oldsmobile—this is a car built to stay 


Below, glamorous “ Rocket 98"—running 
mate to Oldsmobile’s famous Super “88.” 


‘Sivadilints Gites egitendl ot anne ahead—for years to come! See it—sit in it—drive it .. . at your Oldsmobile 
cost. Equipment, accessories, and trim de ‘ or 
illustrated subject to change without notice- dealer’s. Meet the most glamorous of all the “Rockets” —-OLDSMOBILE’S “98”! 





A General Motors Value 


“rr TL DIMOBILE 
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An Analysis and a Report 
on Present Lending 
Policies and a Look at 


Possible Changes 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


EDERAL Land Banks have been severely 

criticized in recent years for “behind-the- 

times” lending policies; they have been 
highly praised as the farmer’s own credit system. 
They have been called an agency for lending to 
big farmers and praised for bringing to all farm- 
ers reasonable interest rates. They have been 
accused of failing to recognize the far more sta- 
ble agriculture of the Southeast as compared 
with the old base lending peri- 
od, 1909-14; they have been 
commended for helping to main- 
tain a more stable agriculture by 
frowning on inflationary lend- 
ing policies. 

Can all these things be true? 
What are the facts? What can 
be expected from the system in 
the future? From farmers, from 
agricultural workers, and from 
Land Bank officials we have been looking for an- 
swers to these and other related questions. First of 
all, some misconceptions need to be cleared up. 
Most of the Land Bank loans outstanding are not 
made to large farmers. The Columbia, S. C., bank, 
serving Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas, had 
25,508 loans outstanding on April 30. Of these, 
22,937 were for $5,000 or less. There were but 716 
loans for more than $10,000. Ninety-two per cent 
of all Georgia loans were for $5,000 or less; in 
Florida this figure was 80 per cent. 





In the fiseal year ended June 30, 1950, the 
bank at New Orleans, serving Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, closed 5,209 loans that averaged 
$2,544 each; five years earlier, in the year ended 
June 30, 1945, this bank closed 1,421 loans that 
averaged $2,829, even with stricter loan limitations. 
In the two-year period ending April 30 of this year, 
64.3 per cent of all loans made were for less than 
$2,000; in a three-year period that ended just be- 
fore World War II broke out, slightly less than 70 
per cent of all loans were under $2,000. 

It seems obvious, from all the figures we have 
dealing with the New Orleans and Columbia banks, 
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The wide awake farm family of 


have adequate capital or adequate credit for modern farming and_ successful homemaking. 


as well as with other banks in the system, that “big” 
farmers are not hogging the facilities of Farm 
Credit; these banks are serving small and average 
farmers to a much greater extent than is generally 
thought by the public. 


It probably will come as a surprise to many 
to be told that our Land Banks serving the South- 
east are making more loans per year than they have 
been making for many years. In the year ending 
June 30, 1950, the two banks serving Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida made better than one loan for 
each six loans outstanding. This was a slightly bet- 
ter to a much better record than was made by any 
of the other 10 banks covering the country. The 
system as a whole made more loans than it had 
made in any year since 1935. If all Land Bank and 
Commissioner loans are considered together, the 
years 1936 and 1947 did show a higher total of 
loans made than did 1950. As compared with the 
three-year period ending shortly after World War Li 
broke out, the Columbia bank is now making more 
than twice as many loans. Federal Land Banks over 
the country loaned about $1 for every $7.50 lent by 


all other agencies or individuals in 1950. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION 








It is, of course, true that present volume of loans 
does not compare with the number of loans made 
in 1934 and 1935 as we were beginning to pull 
ourselves out of the depression. Land Bank and 
Commissioner loans in 1934 reached virtually a Kalf 
million. Last year’s total was less than 44,000. 
(There have been no Commissioner loans since 
1947.) Land Bank officials point to this difference 
in lending practices as one of the foundations on 
which the Farm Credit System is built. In years 
below normal, they say, it’s the business of FCA to 
be more liberal than immediate circumstances 
might seem to warrant; in boom times or periods of 
inflation, they should be somewhat more conserva- 
tive in lending policies than prices of farm products 
would seem to call for. 


Undoubtedly, more criticism has been aimed 
at the Land Bank system in recent years because of 
its levels of lending and its methods of establishing 
“normal agricultural value” of land and buildings 
than from any other cause. We have before us, for 
example, a report from one of the recent Family 
Farm Policy Review meetings in which it was said 
that “Appraisals of the (Continued on page 143) 
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W. M. Peterson, Clay County, Ga., cutting green cottonstalks 
Sept. 19, 1951, with rotary mower after picking. He said, 
“It’s the best stalk cutter and pasture mower I’ve ever used.” 


Rotary Mowers 
Are Proving 


Their Worth 
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Rotary mower being used to reclaim fertile bottom 
land on the farm of Sen. Warren McDonald, Smith 


County, Tex. Photo was taken on Aug. 23, 1951. 
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HE new-type rotary mowers 

i are meeting with enthusiastic 

farmer approval. From our 
observations these mowers have 
caused more farmer talk and have 
met with quicker farmer approval 
than any other piece of new equip- 
ment in recent years. These mowers 
are solving problems that have both- 
ered us for many years. . 

They are not only cutting our 
corn- and cottonstalks, but also 
shredding them. Rotary mowers are 
helping to control weeds in pastures 
and are being used to clear brush. 

In the past few months we have 
visited with several good farmers 
who are using rotary mowers. Here 
are some of their experiences: 

M. C. Carter, Pike County, Ala., 
had this to say: “I’ve been using my 
rotary mower nearly two seasons for 
cutting stalks, mowing pastures, and 
reclaiming land. This mower doesn’t cut by knife 
action. It works like a hammer mill—just beats stuff 
off and beats it up. We have cut coffeeweeds, 
cockleburs, and cornstalks head high. It just ground 
them up—looked like cow feed scattered on the 
ground. Cottonstalks and cornstalks beat up this 
way are not in the way of plowing, planting and 
cultivating the next year. 


“We had 26 acres cleaned with a bulldozer 
this summer, and expect to keep them clean with 
our rotary mower. 


“We have almost eliminated bitterweeds in pas- 
tures with this mower in two seasons. I haven’t had 
any repair cost yet.” 


“We have two rotary mowers,” said C. B. Grant, 
Marengo County, Ala. “One is a 7-foot mower 
that has three blades that we like for pasture mow- 
ing. We can cover more ground. with it than with 
the sickle-type mower. So far we have had no stops 
caused by break-downs. We can cover 25 acres a 
day if land is smooth. The other mower has one 
heavy duty 5-foot blade. We use it to handle heavy 
brush growth.” 


Dr. R. M. Gross, Marengo County, Ala., had 
this to say: “We cleaned up about 125 acres of 
Cherokee roses in 25 days with a rotary mower. 
Merrill Gross, my 15-year-old son, did most of the 
work. It cost us about $4 an acre. This includes 
labor, tractor fuel, and machine repairs. It was 
rough on the machine and we had some break- 
downs, but it was still cheap. We took $4 an acre 
and madé worthless land into better than $100- 
an-acre land.” 


“Didn't you have trouble with puncturing tires?” 
we asked. 


“No, the roses we ran over gave no trouble. But 


By HAROLD BENFORD, Associate Editor 





cutting big bushes (mock orange 
and locust) and running over 
them did puncture tires. We 
found we could cut bushes up to 
% inches in diameter all right 
with the mower. On heavy roses 
we could take only half a full cut, 
But that was good, because we 
found it did a better job of chop- 
ping up material to go over twice, 
We also found it easier on the mower to raise the 
blade to about 4 inches from the ground rather 
than run lower. It did just as good a job, too. 








Aim 


Mr. Benford 





Posey Williams, Hale County, Ala., is using 
his rotary mower for reclaiming land, mowing pas- 
tures, and cutting stalks. “I'd rather have this 
mower than a bulldozer in clearing bushes,” he 
said. “And it’s a lot cheaper. We can clear about % 
acre per hour. We have already cleared about 15: 
acres and have had no trouble yet.” He was cutting 
bushes (sweet gum and alders) higher than the big 
tractor he was using. 

As we were leaving he said, “You couldn’t buy 
my mower today if I couldn’t get another.” 

Marion Oakley, Jr., Houston and Henry coun- 
ties, Ala., had this to say: “We have a 7-foot rotary 
mower. It is much cheaper to operate than the old 
sickle-type mower, and there is lots less time lost 
from break-downs. 

“We have used it two seasons now. There were 
no repair costs the first year. We have cut over 700 
acres twice this summer. Repair costs have been 
between $15 and $20. It does a much better job. 
We can cut bushes about as big as your wrist, and 
they don’t sprout out as quickly as bushes cut with 
a regular mower. It doesn’t just cut the weeds 
down, it cuts them up. We have already thinned 
our dogfennel down by using this mower.” 


Melville Brown, Pike County, Ga., said of his 
rotary mower: “I have a 5-foot machine. There is 
nothing much about it to tear up. There are lots 
less repairs than on a sickle-type mower. I use it 
for mowing weeds on my lespedeza. You know, I 
can raise the blade as much as 12 inches and get 
above my crop. 

“T can clear up land where bushes are not too big. 

“Another thing it comes in handy for is mow- 
ing sericea stubble and straw after combining. It 
cuts it up and then it’s not in our hay crop the 
next spring.” 

“The rotary mower is the best thing that ever 
came on the farm,” says J. P. Chase, Shelby Coun- 
ty, Tenn. “For pasture work it beats the old mow- 
ing machine — better work, fewer repairs. We 
couldn’t get along without it.” 

From our visits and talks with farmers, the only + 
complaint we found about these mowers was that 
the original cost seemed to be too high. They 
cost $400 to $450 each. 


Photo at left shows Dr. R. M. Gross pointing out how Cherokee roses had taken over land. Photo at right shows condition few days 
after cutting with rotary mower. Left to right: Myles Mayberry, assistant county agent; Dr. Gross; Bob Martin, assistant county agent. 
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In Colquitt County, Ga., if farm folks 
need something—from a rural 
telephone system to better sewage, 
from recreational opportunities 
to livestock shows—they all, including 
teen-agers, put their heads together 
and their shoulders to the wheel 
of progress. Their secret: 
County planning growing out of 
community planning. 

Our next story of county teamwork 
will come from Alabama. 





Group leaders of community-county planning for 1951 program. All groups are represented — exten- 
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sion, vo-ag, Future Homemakers, FFA, PMA, SCS, FHA, foresters, civic clubs, businessmen, Farm Bu- 
reau. Left to right, seated: C. J. Faison, Elvin Walker, Mrs. Sara Ragland, Mrs. J. B. Suber, T. W. Coleman 
(chairman), Mrs. S. E. Wilson, Mrs. J. B. Rice, Dorsey Matthews, Coy Dekle. Standing: Virginia Norman, 
Jimmy May, Sue Rice, Mrs. Raymond Hightower, Patricia McGee, L. D. Flowers, Joan Ballard, Harold Brown, 


Results Measure Colquitt’s Teamwork 


barns while a much-needed rain fell, Dorsey 

Matthews, president of the Colquitt County 
Farm Bureau, told me what he thinks of the plan of 
organization for agricultural work in his county: 
“Our plan of organization has given us the best 
program we have ever had. It puts all forces to- 
gether in producing results on the farm. It carries 
over into the home life of the farm, too. This 
method of doing the job together has developed a 
spirit of cooperation that is the finest I have ever 
seen. Representatives of agricultural agencies just 
couldn’t do their jobs effectively without the Farm 
Bureau, and vice versa.” 


\ we sat under the shelter of one of his tobacco 





By HARRY BROWN 


What is this plan of organization? Briefly it is 
this: The over-all organization is the Farm Bureau 
with a local chapter in each community. Working 
with this group are the home demonstration clubs 
and the 4-H clubs. Each of these groups has its 
own officers and carries out its own program in each 
community, but each of these programs is a part of 
the county whole. 

The striking thing about this plan is that it is 
founded on the community unit. Every phase of the 
‘work and every feature of the annual 
agricultural program for the county 
originates in the community groups. 


November Is Planning Month 


In November of each year the com- 
munity groups reach decisions as to 
problems they feel should be consid- 
ered in the agricultural program for the 
next year. Then they elect delegates to 
a county planning meeting held in 
December. At this meeting the most 
urgent problems (usually six) out of all 
those suggested are selected to form 
the basis of the next year’s program. 


In addition to community delegates, 
this planning group includes repre- 
sentatives of civic clubs, board of edu- 
cation, banks, board of commissioners, 
other lines of business, and the techni- 
cal agricultural workers. It is known 
as the Colquitt County Program Plan- 
ning Committee. This committee was 
first formally organized in 1946. Each 
year it elects a new chairman—always 
a farmer. For each problem which be- 
comes a part of the program a sub- 
cominittee is named. 


< 


Four club members enjoy recreation 
furnished by county planners. Left 
to right are: Margie Norman, Gene 
Gibbs, Sue Rice, and Price Conkerin. 


For each problem in the program, recommenda- 
tions as to methods of attack are listed. Goals are 
set and listed. This information, together with a list 
of officers of the Planning Committee, a complete 
list of all members of the problem committees, a 
list of technical workers, an introductory statement 
by the general chairman, and an outline to be used 
by community officers in reporting results near the 
end of the year, are printed in an attractive pam- 
phlet. This is published and distributed Jan 1. At 
the end of the year accomplishments are stacked up 
against goals. 


There’s Pride in Achievement 


As we discussed the agricultural program with 
several leaders, we could actually feel an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and pride of achievement. 
County Agent Harold Brown remarked, “Farmers 
are not only willing but also anxious to serve on 
committees.” Mrs. Sara Ragland, home demonstra- 
tion agent, added, “Women, too.” 

C. J. Faison, county Master Farmer, chairman 
PMA, chairman REA board, SCS supervisor, form- 
er FHA borrower, and member of county board of 
education, said, “Organization affords the best 
means of doing anything. It begins with the indi- 
vidual farm. I would not try to operate my farm 
without a plan of organization, including goals. The 
same principles apply in a county-wide program. 
With a program like Colquitt County has, every 
technical worker knows where his function lies and 
cooperates accordingly.” 

Coy Dekle, district director Georgia Farm Bureau 
Fedemtion, said of Colquitt’s county organization: 
“It is the only plan that ever has worked. It means 
delegation of proper duties to the proper ones. 
There is no question about who will do what. Find- 
ing leaders gives me the biggest kick I get; and I 
am often surprised at where they come from. Lead- 
ers are developed by having responsibilities dele- 
gated to them. Their response is remarkable and 
they become leaders who don’t give up.” 

Mrs. Felton Saunders of Sunset community, a 
director of Associated women, said: “Much more is 
accomplished by our working together and ex- 
changing ideas. For instance, we ask 4-H members 
to help in planning work. They have good ideas.” 
When asked if the men are interested in the wom- 
en’s part of the work, (Continued on page 147) 
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Ways To Reduce Farm Risk 


By Jd. W. FANNING, Economist, Georgia Extens ton Service 
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Are farm costs still bothering you? Is your margin between ex- 


pense and income too narrow? Are you beginning to worry about 


S. H. Pressley of Murray County, Ga., that 
goes a long way toward cutting down pres- 
ent-day high risks in farming. 

Pressley operates a 175-acre farm with about 
120 acres in improved land. He has lived on his 
farm for about 30 years. He has seen a lot of 
changes during this period, shifting as he has from 
working six or seven mules in a cotton and corn 
system to one tractor in a set-up where cotton plays 
a minor role. 

But before looking into Mr. Pressley’s farming 
system more closely, let’s examine a few high risks 
farmers face right now. One of the biggest and 
most dangerous is large and rising costs. A lot of 
people seem to have the notion that margins in 
farming are wide. As a matter of fact, farming has 
never been a wide-margin business and these mar- 
gins in recent years have been narrowing rather than 
widening. 

Experience shows that when prices received drop, 
costs stay high. Only after a period of years do costs 
come down much, and then mighty slowly. 


Farm commodity prices sometimes drop pretty 
fast. In this day of high costs a farmer can get 
caught in a squeeze rather quickly. Farmers have 
long fought for stable prices. The nearest they have 
come to it is the support price under commodity 
loans and surplus purchases. There have been 
steadying influences, but they have not done away 
with fluctuations—sometimes as wide as in cotton 
this year. 

A lot of farmers have worked hard to reduce the 
size of this price risk problem through their system 
of farming. S. H. Pressley has gone a good way 
along this line. After coming away from his farm 
recently I jotted down five things he has done to 
cut down on risks—both price and weather. They 
are pretty fundamental and good enough to con- 
sider on any farm. 


A SYSTEM of management was worked out by 





what.will be sound farm management in 1952? Then this farm 
| analysis made by Mr. Fanning will be worth your special study. 





1. A Reasonable Diversity. 


Mr. Pressley gets his income 
from eggs, hogs, cattle, and cot- 
ton. Prices are not likely, except 
in a general depression, to drop 
sharply for all four sources of in- 
come within one year. This year, 
for example, cotton prices went 
down pretty fast and far while 
those for the other enterprises re- 
mained relatively steady. 


Mr. Fanning 


Diversity is a good thing if you don’t overdo it. 
Mr. Pressley, with four sources of income, bears out 
the experiences of hundreds of farmers that a di- 
versity of three or four is often more profitable than 
six, eight, or ten. Diversity in feed supply, if you 
have livestock, is just as sound as it is for income. 
Hay, grain, and grazing are safer as a combination 
than any one of these crops by itself. This is an- 
other practice followed by Mr. Pressley. 


2. Low Cost Teamed Up With High Cost En- 


terprises. 


Poultry and cotton are usually classed as high 
cost enterprises, while cattle and hogs generally 
fall in the low cost category. To put it another way, 
a larger part of every dollar taken in from poultry 
and cotton goes out for cash-out-of-pocket expenses 
than is true for hogs and cattle. It is pretty good 
business, therefore, to team up both high and low 
cost enterprises in the business. 


3. Large Volume per Man. 


This farm has 60 acres in annual crops and 60 
acres in permanent pasture. Annual crops include 
corn, oats, ryegrass and crimson clover, and 4 acres 
of cotton. Livestock includes 7 brood sows, 14 
brood cows, and 1,000 White Leghorn hens. All 
of this is cared for by Mr. Pressley and one other 
man with mighty little extra labor. 


J. S. Christian, Catoosa County, Ga., prepared for 
cutting winter risks here. That’s ungrazed and still- 
growing fescue and Ladino clover in foreground. 
Cows are grazing crimson clover, oats, and rye. 


This farm has moved from the day of one man 
and 10 to 15 acres to one man and 60 acres with 
a lot of productive livestock in addition. Dollar 
volume as well as total physical production per man 
has gone way up. This kind of farming is bound 


‘ to be less risky—especially in a period when labor 


costs are high and rising. 


4. Economical Use of Machinery. 


One tractor on the Pressley farm handles 120 
acres of open land. This indicates pretty well how 
fully and economically machinery is used here. 

The more a machine is occupied in productive 
work, the lower are costs per hour of operation. For 
example, a tractor that works 900 hours costs less 
sper hour than one used only 450 hours. It’s just 
as important to have a large turn-out per machine 
as per man in lowering costs and cutting risks. 


5. Careful Planning. 


The program on the Pressley farm has been 
planned to take full advantage of present prices 
without taking too much risk on the high cost side. 
For example, hogs earn their own way on grazing 
crops produced with machinery and a small amount 
of labor. They graze crimson clover, ryegrass, oats, 
Ladino clover, fescue, and corn. Cows use 60 acres 
of pasture divided about equally between Sericea 
lespedeza and Ladino clover and fescue. Cash-out- 
of-pocket costs are relatively low on both enter- 
prises, but dollar returns per acre are good. 

The 1,000 White Leghorn hens are fed a com- 
mercial mash which requires a supplement of oats— 
a crop that can be grown on the farm. Farm-grown 
oats act as a price “shock absorber” and thin down 
risk considerably. 

All manures are spread on the farm—kicking up 
yields without pushing up fertilizer costs. The plan 
also calls for doing things on time. This is less 
risky, because economical production is more of a 
sure thing. 
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Pasture Lessons 


Learned in 1951 


, By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


experience for the past year and see if we have 
learned any new lessons, or see how soine of 
our old practices have stood up. 

We have had two weather extremes since Novem- 
ber 1950 which put'to test nearly all our ideas on 
producing hay and grazing. 

Starting last November, we had some of the 
coldest weather in a generation. There were several 
intervals of very low temperatures. These pre- 
vented much recovery of pastures. As a result, win- 
ter grazing mixtures which we had relied on in the 
past were killed in many cases. Furthermore, cold 
damage extended farther south than usual. For ex- 
ample, lupine was almost completely killed out in 
Alabama. 

Late seedings in general, regardless of plants, 
were killed out. So again we must re-emphasize the 
old recommendation of early soil preparation and 
early seeding. Good soil preparation is necessary 
for plants to get a good root system established 
before cold weather. 

When it comes to fast action in getting winter 
grazing, a good example is Rob Brodaway of Clay- 
ton, Ala. On 11 acres of land he picked 19 bales 
of cotton. Within 12 hours after he had finished 
picking his cotton he had cut stalks and seeded land 
in crimson Clover and oats. He seeded another 11 
acres to the same mixture where he had hogged-off 
early corn. This winter grazing mixture will be used 
for steers for spring market. He had fertilized both 
cotton and oats and crimson clover heavily. Mr. 
Brodaway is really making efficient use of his land, 
and, at the same time, not depleting it. 


T HIS is a good time to take stock of our pasture 


Plants that were outstanding in coming 
through last winter were crimson clover, ryegrass, 
orchardgrass, bluegrass, fescue, and hairy and 
smooth vetch. Caley peas also came through in 
good shape. Some newer plants like subterranean 
clover were badly damaged and, in many cases, 
completely killed. 

The past year showed the great importance of 
fitting annual seeded grazing crops into a rotation— 
with grain sorghum, for example—so that each sum- 
mer land will be available for preparation and 
seeding on time. Many farmers have no land set 
aside for winter grazing mixtures and can’t seed 
until cotton and corn have been harvested. Al- 
though it is too late to do anything about seeding 
this season, keep these facts in mind in 1952. 


The lick winter grazing mixtures got last win- 
ter shows again the soundness of saving hay for 
winter, or anytime, for that matter, when emergen- 
cies may arise. Sericea, kudzu, alfalfa, annual les- 
pedeza, and Johnson grass are good sources of hay. 
Surplus growth of winter grazing mixtures and the 
clover-grass permanent pastures make fine hay. In 
general, we want hay to be a surplus from our graz- 
ing systems, rather than a crop grown for hay only. 

After the extreme winter came dry weather and 
extremely high temperatures last summer. Such a 
combination plays havoc with pastures and corn. 











In.the Black Belt, for exam- 
ple, the long drouth forced 
“grazing off’ of permanent 
pastures and Johnson grass 
that most years are used 
only for short-time summer 
grazing and for hay. Crops 
that usually furnish extra 


grazing failed. 


Lespedeza sericea won 
a real place on many farms 
because it stood drouth and 
heat so well. It kept lots of 
farmers from having to sell 
their herds. Its natural har: 
diness and deep root sys- 
tems helped it-stand the heat. We think it is a safe 
guess that there will be a record seeding of sericea 
next year if seed is available. 

Our old friend kudzu—a plant praised and abused 
and misused—really paid off last summer. Many a 
dairyman saved his business because he had kudzu 
when everything else had quit furnishing grazing. 
Not in 20 years have we seen so vividly the impor- 
tant place of kudzu in a pasture and hay program 
on many of our farms. No doubt there will be in- 
creased interest in 1952 in setting kudzu on certain 
lands as an added grazing crop for summer. 


Most permanent pastures were overgrazed 
as a result of the drouth. In the first place, seed ings 
made late in the fall of 1950 failed. Dallis grass 
stood out as the plant that took the drouth and 
made a quick “come-back” when rains came. Dallis 
fits well with other plants. Its real value for sum- 
mer grazing is not fully appreciated. We think that 



























Ed Finlayson, now a corn farmer in Jefferson County, Fla., discovered 


Dairy cows grazing button clover on the farm of Henry Purdy 
near Huntsville in Madison County, Ala. 


SCS Photo. 


last summer showed the great importance of having 
grazing land in a mixture which includes a good 
seeding of Dallis grass. 


In late August, many farmers thought they were 
ruined, but September rains saved them by mak- 
ing their pastures come back quickly. Some farm- 
ers just could not believe that a pasture could re- 
cover in so short a time. The secret is easy. It was 
just a matter of good fertilization and good man- 
agement. Rains did the rest. Never take chances 
on fertilizer. Use plenty of it every year on perma- 
nent pastures and perennials. You will be taking 
safety measures against weather that hits you wrong. 


The drouth set interest in irrigation at a new 
high. For a while in Alabama irrigation systems 
were installed at the rate of two a week. Irrigation 
systems are now in operation on many farms in the 
Southeast.~ There is a (Continued on page 144) 


Pensacola Bahia grass in 1937 as it 


grew unnoticed on the streets and in vacant lots in Pensacola, Fla. He was then Escambia County agent. 
This picture was made recently in the field on which first seed were grown after he discovered it. Since 1937, 
Pensacola Bahia has been strung from the cattle-growing country of the Texas Panhandle to the fields of 
North Carolina. Mr. Finlayson says Bahia continues to be mighty good grass for cattle along Gulf Coast. 
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The Editorial Viewpoint 


More Food With Fewer Tools? 


ENSUS figures show that a steadily decreasing 

farm population in the U. S. feeds a steadily 
increasing total population (2 million increase per 
year). How this has been possible in the past and 
chances for its continuing in the future are of vital 
concern to all of us. 

Information released by USDA shows that in the 
period 1940-50 we increased farm output 25 per 
cent. Improved cultural practices, better crop va- 
rieties and livestock breeds played an important 
part in this. We are here most concerned about four 
other factors over which the Government has volume 
control. Mechanized equipment and fuel to power it, 
increased use of fertilizer, more pesticides, and elec- 
trification have helped tremendously to increase 
farm output. 

In the decade during which we increased farm 
output 25 per cent, we only increased acreage 3 per 
cent and used 11 per cent less farm labor. Prospects 
are that in this decade we'll have a smaller increase 
in acreage and a further cut-back of farm workers. 
We did free a good deal of acreage in the last 10 
years by cutting horse.and mule numbers by 49 per 
cent. This freed land that had been devoted to grow- 
ing feed is producing human food. But this cut- 
back of work animals and farm labor had to be made 
up by increased mechanization. Farm power and 
machinery usage increased 117 per cent and farm 
use of electric power increased 353 per cent. During 
the same time. we increased fertilizer usage by 145 
per cent, and pesticide sales climbed 56 per cent. 

Now the Government tells us that during the next 
year we will need to increase production further to 
1) feed our Armed Forces, 2) feed civilians, 3) feed 
friendly nations, 4) build safe reserves, and 5) act as 
« Weapon against inflation. At the same time, predic- 
tions are that we'll have 15 to 20 per cent fewer new 
machines; 8 to 10 per cent less superphosphate; lit- 
tle, if any, increase in nitrogen; very short supply of 
sulphur; and very little more potash. Many pesti- 
cides are expected to be in short supply along with 
an increasing shortage of farm labor. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan has, we think, 
been thoroughly awake to agriculture’s needs. Nor 
has he failed to make them known. The say-so, how- 
ever, as to allocations of critical materials for agri- 
culture and other needs has not been his. We trust 
that in 1952 no critical shortages of food or fiber will 
develop because of failure of national production 
officials to understand agriculture’s basic importance. 
It would be of little help to the nation if American 
farmers and Secretary Brannan found it possible to 
say in 1952, “I told you so.” 


Why Don’t Graduates. Farm ? 


A GENERATION ago a boy was sent off 
to college with the parting admonition, 
“Don’t come back to the farm. Get an edu- 
cation so you can make a good salary and 
live in town.” With callouses in his hands 
from a hoe handle, the boy took this as 
good advice, and acted accordingly. Then 
too, there has been all through the years a 
shortage of trained agricultural workers. 
Only lately has that need been eased a bit. 

In recent years the opportunities for 
good profits and comfortable living on the 
farm have greatly improved. Time was 
when an “ag” college graduate with a 
county agent job could look down from a 
lofty position of financial advantage on the 





boys who remained on the farm. That is no longer 
true. Many bright, well trained, young men are 
making as inuch on the farm in one year as a county 
agent makes in three. Why is it then that there are 
still many college graduates who don’t go back to 
the farm? The answer in one word is finances. 

It takes capital even on a tenant basis to farm 
the modern way—far more capital than most young 
men fresh out of college are able to acquire. 

A recent survey in Texas showed that while 93 
per cent of its A. & M. agricultural graduates want 
to farm, only 16 per cent are actually farming. A 
closer look at the figures showed that when gradu- 
ates who have been out of college 20 years or more 
are considered, about two-thirds are farming. This 
indicates that most agricultural graduates want to 
farm. But it takes a number of years to get together 
enough money to reach this goal. 

It is important to the future welfare of Southern 
agriculture that more of these well trained young 
men go back to the land at graduation. With all of 
the credit facilities now available added ways may 
need to be found to help them over the financial 
hurdle that is delaying their return. 


Let’s Thank God for Freedom 


WE used to hear old Uncle Stephen Moore say in 
his family prayers (which were as regular a part of 
his daily living as eating breakfast or currying his 
mules), “And we thank Thee, Lord, that we may 
worship Thee as our own consciences dictate, with 
no one to molest us or make us afraid.” 

All that seemed rather unnecessary to our young 
minds. Later we realized that it was a phrase prob- 
ably handed down from the prayers of a Huguenot 
or Puritan grandfather to whom freedom of worship 
was indeed one of life’s greatest privileges. Now- 
adays when such freedom has been stamped out in 
so much of the world, the freedom to worship as 
we please “with no one to molest us or make us 
afraid” is again something for which we should 
indeed give thanks this Thanksgiving month. 

Nor is freedom of conscience the only one for 
which we should give thanks. There are other free- 
doms—freedom of speech (even for those who dis- 
agree with us 100 per cent) . . . freedom of the 
press .. . freedom from unjust arrest, or search, or 
seizure . . . freedom from unjust imprisonment or 
excessive bail or punishment, etc: Not only in the 
Communist world, but in other countries such as 
Spain and Argentina, such freedoms are now de- 
nied. Only a few weeks ago we found a statement 
by Inez Robb, reporting on a trip to Argentina, that 
should make every American man or woman get 
down on his knees and thank God for his American 
citizenship and the liberties guaranteed us by our 








Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments to our U. §, 
Constitution. Discussing the confiscation of Argen- 
tina’s greatest newspaper, La Prensa, and the en- 
forced exile of its editor, this well known columnist 
went on to say: 

“Dr. Paz is only one of an honorable band of exiles 
who have fled the Argentine rather than face imprison- 
ment and trial under the ancient code of Spanish law 
which Spanish settlers brought with them and which has 
not changed in centuries. There is no such thing as 
habeas corpus, as we know it under Anglo-Saxon Be. i 
a man can be held in prison interminably, often without 
knowing the exact charges leveled against him. . . .There 
is no such thing in the Argentine as a ‘trial’ or a ‘court- 
room’ as we know it under Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
The accused is never brought face to face with his 
accusers nor with the judge. He sits in his cell and rots 
while lawyers for both sides file interminable briefs and 
arguments, which the judge and his. clerks read in a 
court he sees nothing of.” 


Hospital Insurance Must Come 


FOR seven years now The Progressive Farmer has 
been battling for “More Doctors, More Hospitals, 
More Hospital Insurance.” Great progress has been 
made in the hospital program throughout the 
South. The shortage of rural doctors will be grad- 
ually improved as a result of better hospital 
facilities. Now the most urgent need is for more 
hospital and medical insurance for our rural people. 

We have great faith in the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plan of hospital and surgical insurance. But far too 
little attention has been given to providing coverage 
for rural families. Like the power companies of a 
decade ago, they have been busy “skimming the 
cream” of large industrial payrolls where sales and 
collections are easy, and too largely ignoring the less 
accessible farm families. As a result, although the 
population of the South is well over 50 per cent 
rural, Blue Cross associations cover more than four 
times as many urban people as rural. This shortage 
of insurance protection for rural families is indeed 
a serious one. 

Fortunately, Blue Cross leaders over the South 
are beginning to put greater effort into serving farm 
families. Fortunately, too, state Farm Bureaus in 
Georgia and Alabama offer full hospital insurance 
ceverage to their members. But even with every 
Farm Bureau family in the two states protected by 
the Blue Cross plan, coverage would include but one 
farm family in every three. Our rural people must 
have hospital insurance to meet the staggering cost 
of illness. If Blue Cross won’t meet their need, some 
other plan will be invoked. 


Keep Pushing Improved Pastures 


**PASTURES cut high risks,” the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service is advising farmers. Then it goes on 
to prove it with actual cost figures. “Two-year-old 
steers bought at 30 cents and fed in drylot have a 
break-even price of 32.28 cents, while the same 
cattle handled under a pasture program will break 
even at 24.27 cents. Full use of winter 
pastures will make this program even more 
profitable than the above figures show.” 


The South has a big advantage over 
other areas in its ability to have good pas- 
tures most of the year. In fact, many areas 
can have pastures the year-round. It is this 
pasture advantage that makes us so dead 
certain that the South is destined to be the 
greatest livestock area of the nation. It is 
foolish.to attempt to raise livestock in the 
South without making full use of good pas- 
tures. Let’s not allow pleas for more cotton 
or anything else to stop us from continuing 
to push improved pastures. 














HIGHER-COMPRESSION 
HURRICANE ENGINE 


You get more power and mileage 
from every drop of gas with the 
HURRICANE—7.4 compression, but 
runs on regular grade. F-head de- 
sign for top efficiency—precision 
built for long service. 


FOUR DRIVING WHEELS 
FOR BETTER TRACTION 


The Willys Truck offers selective 
2- and 4-wheel drive, with special 
low gear-range for toughest going. 
118-in. wheelbase. Ton capacity, 
5300 GVW. 
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Did bad weather slow down your work last winter 
and make regular chores a daily battle? If you live 
off a main road, did mud or snow isolate you and 
your family? 

Needn’t happen this winter—if you see your Willys 
Dealer now. He has the truck that gets through 
when no other can—the 4-Wheel-Drive Willys 
Truck. This famous “go-anywhere” vehicle is your 
best assurance of transportation every day of the 
year—through mud and snow, over ice and roadless 
country, up tough grades. 

See your Willys Dealer today. Many a bad day, 
you'll thank your stars you did! 
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4¢-Wheel-Drve WINS TRUCKS 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO e MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 




































Mr. Gaston starting to plow out firebreaks in two-year-old slash pines. 


For Money From Poor Land, 


He Planted 200,000 Pines 


* 
AKING pine woodlands pay while insuring 
their future is the full-time job of H. H. Gas- 
ton, woodsman-philosopher of Spring Hill in 

Mobile County, Ala. “He is doing the best job of 

caring for woodlands with his own hands of any 

farmer in Dixie,” J. A. Gibbs, Southeastern regional 
forester for Soil Conservation Service, told me. 


The Mobile woodsman points out the wisdom of 
“thinking in terms of five generations instead of five 
years.” He also finds occasion to remind folks that 
“nothing ever brought lasting money to this part of 
the country except pines and cattle.” 


And even though he realizes the place of both, 
he lets his two sons raise the cattle while he tends 
his 2,750 acres of pines 22 miles southwest of Mo- 


Tree-farmer H. H. Gaston prunes his young pines 
at every opportunity. He starts with the top limb 
and saws off the lower limbs as he comes to them. 





H. H. Gaston tends his trees with 
great care—plants, prunes, weeds, 
and builds firebreaks himself. 
He lets buyers do the harvesting 
and turpentining work—then he 
sits back and counts his money. 


By CAL ROARK 


bile. These pines are his first love. His goal is 
“maximum production with no idle acres.” 

In putting to work land not well suited to crops 
or pasture, he has planted with his own hands more 
than 200,000 loblolly, slash, and longleaf pines dur- 
ing the past 12 years. Last year he planted 40,000 
seedlings; the year before, 60,000. 


His planting rig is unique and simple. He 
straps to his waist an old 5-quart gasoline can with 
the top cut out. In this he carries about 200 pine 
seedlings. His dibble is an 18-inch flat bar of steel 
beveled at one end, with a handle made from the 
crotch of a sapling oak. Wherever possible, he plows 
out planting furrows with his jeep; then with his left 
hand he sets the young pines in holes made in the 
soft earth with the dibble in his right hand. One 
push with his heel against the side of the planting 
hole and the seedling is well set and ready to grow. 

A good example of how Gaston puts land to work 
growing trees is on a part of 200 acres he gave one 
of his sons. For 50 years he had seen standing idle 
an old wild “meadow,” producing nothing but 
pitcher plant. Presence of this plant showed that 
the land was very wet and very sour. And to almost 
anyone but H. H. Gaston, it meant that here was 
land fit for nothing more than filling up space. But 
Gaston planted slash pines there nine years ago to 
see if they would grow. Now they are about 20 
feet tall and 3 to 4 inches thick. 


Keeping fire out of both young and old wood- 
lands is a top priority job on this Gulf Coast farm. 
“A man is a sucker to plant trees if he isn’t going 
to protect them from fire,” he explained. 

He has protected his woodlands from fire for 26 
years. Although Gaston uses rakes, flaps, fire 





pumps, and almost anything he can get his hands on: 


to suppress such fires, his main defense is firebreaks, 
There are countless miles of these in the 2,750 
acres of woodland he tends. But not all of these 
are man-made; he takes advantage of every road, 
every watercourse, and every bare spot of land as a 
buffer against the spread of fire. 


He uses his jeep and bush-and-bog harrow to 
plow most of the firebreaks, but some are made with 
a mule-drawn plow where the jeep can’t go. In 
young slash pines planted on open fields, Gaston 
plows up fresh earth to discourage the spread of 
fire in as many of the row middles as are needed. 


Firebreaks in standing timber must be replowed — 


three times a year because of falling pine needles, 


One of the tree farmer’s biggest problems in a 
pine forest is killing weed and wolf trees. Gaston 
uses three methods to kill these trees. Some are 
cut out with an axe or a “ditchbank” knife with a 
long-handled, 20-inch, hawk-billed blade. Some 
trees are girdled with the axe or with fire, prefer- 
ably in May when the sap is flowing. And some 
weed trees are killed with ammate. 


Another job the woodsman does at every oppor- 


tunity is pruning lower limbs from his pines. Using | 


a special pruning saw mounted on a 12-foot home- 
made handle, he can fell in one minute all the limbs 


within his reach on a straight young pine. He _ 


never lifts the saw but once to a tree, starting with 


the top limb and sawing each lower one as he comes _ 


to it. Gaston wants the substance drawn by the 
tree to be used where it will do more good. Then, 
too, he figures pruning dresses the tree much as 


grooming dresses a steer in a fat cattle show. “A | 


buyer will just naturally pay more for tall, straight, 
clean-bodied trees,” he explained. 


The pay-off for careful management of his 
pines and land comes in several concrete ways. All 
labor of harvesting is left for buyers to do under 
contracts with Gaston. Pulpwood sold brings about 
$5 a cord on the stump. Returns from this source 
alone often run as high as $6,000 in one year, even 
with the buyer doing all harvesting and hauling. 


He also leases to others the right to work for 
turpentine the slash and longleaf pines which are 
9 inches and above in diameter. Gaston gets about 

% cents a year per face. 

Latest method used for getting the crude gum 
used in the manufacture of naval stores is known 
as the “bark chipping and acid treatment.” It leaves 
all of the tree useful for Immber when it is com- 
pletely “worked” for gum. Here, again, the lease- 
holder’s laborers do all of the work; Gaston provides 
only the trees. 


Then when the leases run out on these trees they 
are sold—again on the stump—to buyers for saw- 
timber, poles, or piling. Gaston sells big trees 
from the swamps, where turpentine working is im- 
practical. He also has an income from leasing to a 
local hunting club deer-hunting privileges on his 
woodlands. Deer thrive in the Southern pinelands 
along the coast. 


Leased mineral rights on nearly all of his land 
provide a fifth source of income. And even honey- 
bees make their contribution to the full use of 
natural resources. Gaston lets an apiarist keep 
stands of bees in the woods to convert the nectar 
of gallberry and titi blossoms into honey. Both are 
bushy plants that grow wild among the pines, titi 
in the swamps and gallberry in the higher but sour, 
sandy land. 


H. H. Gaston’s year-round work in his wood- 
lands gives him a fair, steady income with low ex- 
penses. He loves it—and he is doing exactly what 
he wants to do. 

And all the time he’s building for the future. In 
doing so, he cooperates with the Mobile River Soil 
Conservation District, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Production and/Marketing Administration, the 
Alabama Division of Forestry, and the forest-prod- 
ucts industries. 
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Mr. Roy W. Mull (left), 
2 = rai er foreman of the 800-acre E. M. 
, Carter farm, near Plainview, Texas, 
’ e who built the novel trailer, shows 
Texaco Man C. C, McGlasson 
saves ime qd r qn cro that the unloading mechanism is 
) | , operated by the power take-off from 
i the tractor. 
Homemade rig makes it possible to get crop from chopper to 
: drier in 35 minutes, ensuring meal of high carotene content 
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As all farmers know, fast work is necessary to To build the trailer, Mr. Mull used 16-gauge 
produce green alfalfa meal with a high caro- _— sheet metal, some pieces of 4”, 6” and 7” 
$ tene content. So Mr. Roy W. Mull built the channel iron, an old Plymouth rear end, a 
l self-unloading trailer pictured above. It holds _ second-hand oil field chain and some 2” angle 
r two truck loads and takes only 25 minutes to _—iron for sweeps. Airplane tires were used to 
t fill and 8 minutes to unload. The drier ison —_ keep the vehicle from bogging down in the 
e the farm, only two minutes’ run from the _ field. It took Mr. Mull two months, during the 
n fields. The result is fine green alfalfa meal. winter, to build the trailer which, it is esti- 
mated, saves the labor of two men during the 
. five cutting seasons, not to mention the time 
: Rear view of tractor-chopper-trailer combina- 294 crop. P 
t tion designed and built in the machine shop of the E. M. It is significant that men, like Mr. Carter 
Carter farm by Foreman Roy Mull. Note drier in back- and his foreman Mr. Mull, who are constantly 
; ground, also owned by Mr. Carter and located on his seeking more efficient mechanization of agri- 
. 800-acre farm. Texaco Products keep all of Mr. Carter’s culture, have found that it pays to farm with 
‘ machinery running efficiently. Texaco Products. 
\- 
s 
y 
S 
l- 
a 
Ss 
S 
m7 
) ae sold me Texaco Products first, Mrs. Paul Yarbrough shows her husband a new ry he about > 
i i1.”’ : . : rize 1 cow from isconsin, W 
r says Mr. ‘Theudions Ne Stee (leh). big chick- that egg production is excellent on their 900- be Say on Senses Haim sh 
e en raiser, near Waco, Texas. “My engine kept acre farm near Gainesville, Texas. Paul is lubri- this fall and winter. See your local 
: gumming up. I put in Havoline. That ended @ting his tractor with Marfak, Texaco’s famous Texaco Man for time and place. Bring 


your family and enjoy yourselves. 


lubricant that sticks to bearings better and : 
Free door prizes. 


longer, resists wash-out, dry-out and drip-out. 
Mr. J. A. McCrorey is their Texaco Man. 


, the trouble. I’ve found you can’t beat Texaco 

Products.” Havoline now exceeds heavy duty 

‘ requirements as specified for mewest cars, 

t heaviest trucks and tractors. Texaco Man V. L. 

‘ Gaylor watches Mr. Nehring open a can of 
engine-saving Havoline. 


. IT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


PWISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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FOR 
BROILER PRODUCTION 


GET THIS NEW guide to broiler profits 

++. Sixty pages packed with useful informa- 
tion, illustrations, and suggestions. Learn about specialized broiler type 
birds and the latest breeding, feeding, and management methods which 
assure quicker and better paying production of broiler meat for today’s 
market. No matter how long you have been raising broilers, you will find 
this book practical and worthwhile. It covers every important new devel- 
opment that will help you succeed in the broiler business. 


Your local Master Mix 
Dealer has a copy for you FREE 


MASTER 





McMILLEN FEED MILLS, INC. 


(of Tennessee) 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Network of Local Auctions Makes It Possible To 





Sell Livestock Close to Home 


You can sell a pickup truck load of hogs at auction market, 





bes 8 a also 


thay iii 


get your money, and be home on some other job by noon. 


By H. I. West 


HE local auction sale has been a 
big factor in the development of 
our Southern livestock industry. 
Ten years ago the bulk of livestock 
in Alabama was marketed either 
through terminal markets or direct to 
packers and processors. There were 
then but 10 auction sales yards op- 
erating, as compared with 87 today. 
Auction sales now handle 95 per cent 
of Alabama’s livestock. 


Auction sales really came into 
their own at the beginning of World 
War II. At that time OPA placed a 
blanket price on livestock. Thus, ter- 
minal markets enjoyed no particular 
advantage over other means of selling. 
Nearby markets sprang up, saving 
farmers the long haul to market. 

The little man is on the same foot- 
ing as the big operator at auction 
markets. He can use his pickup truck, 
load up a cow, a calf or two, a sow 
and pigs and soon be on the market. 
Shrinkage losses and loss from heat 
are reduced to a minimum with short 
hauls and quick sales. A farmer can 
sell his load of livestock, get his 
money, and be back home on some 
other job within a few hours. 


Of course, the price factor is all- 
important. No longer is it the big 
market that pays the “big money.” 
Auction sale prices frequently par- 
allel those of Chicago and other big 
markets. In fact, prices for feeder 
pigs and stocker cattle sometimes run 
higher at local markets. The local mar- 
ket is based on what buyers and sell- 
ers think stock is worth then, at that 
particular place. This is a decided 
contrast to former conditions. 


Old-timers can remember when 
Alabama hog prices were based on 
Chicago prices less $2 per hundred 
for a freight differential. What was 
true with hogs was also true with cat- 


tle. But the man with Choice to 
Prime steers now patronizes his near- 
est market. 


There is a by-product of these 
sales that is having its effect on the 
quality of livestock today. A man 
goes to an auction sale where he sees 
all grades from Common Roughs, 
Stags, to Good, Choice, and even 
Prime animals. When he sees a price 
range of 20 to 37 cents on cattle, he 
goes back home with the firm resolve, 
“I’m going to have some of those good 
ones, too.” 

Packers now accept the auction 
sales as a regular means of getting 
stock they need. The man who has 
had to make changes is the cattle and 
hog buyer. He used to go about the 
country “pitting his wits” against live- 
stock owners when he went to buy, 
and again with packers and _proc- 
essors when he sold. These men now 
help take up the slack at auction sales. 
If a certain grade is going too cheap- 
ly, they buy for resale or to hold for a 
while. One trader bought 12 cows 
and calves one day for an average of 
$147 a pair. After running them on 
grass a short while, he resold at the 
same auction for a $200 average. 


There are three types of sales 
yards in Alabama, classed according 
to methods of operation. The oldest 
yards at Demopolis, Montgomery, 
and Livingston are leased yards. They 
are owned by a corporation of stock- 
holders. These three yards, some of 
the largest and most successful in the 
state, are operated by S. A. Hum- 
phrey and Sons. 

One of the new yards, two years 
old Aug. 1, is at Frisco City, Ala. op- 
erating as a cooperative with C. W. 
Grant as manager. These folks also 
handle seed and fertilizer. 

Robertsdale, Ala., is an example of 
a successful local livestock auction. 
This market is strictly a corporation, 


(Continued on page 155) 





























Feom THE BEGINNING, the name 
“Ford” has identified a company that 
understands the needs and wants of 
farmers. To millions of farmers, the Ford 
name recalls the cars and trucks that 
could “get through”— and Ford-built 
tractors that took away much of the 
drudgery of farming. 


With the mass production of the Model 
T Ford came new and better farm markets 
—bringing a practical way to carry farm 
youth to a better education—and opening 
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for ways of converting them. But many 
farmers regard the tractor, prime source 
of farm power, as a still larger Ford 
service to agriculture. 


For the Fordson Tractor that came on 
the market in 1917 was the world’s first 
mass-produced, really low-priced tractor. 
Fordsons went to the farms half a million 
strong, powerful proof that they met 
basic needs. 


The name “Ford” on a tractor today 


P 
— 


means engineering experience, manufac- 
turing skill, and volume production 
resources that few machines in any field 
command. These account for Ford Trac- 
tor’s high quality, fine performance, high 
resale value and leadership in low price. 


new vistas and opportunities for the 
entire farm family. 


ae 


<I ERE 
SNS T The Ford name means the millions of 
dollars that went into research for crops 


convertible into industrial products and 
DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION + Birmingham, Michigan 
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Get a Ford Tractor Demonstration Now 


There will never be a better time than right now to discover what 
Ford Farming could mean to you. Your Ford Tractor dealer is 
ready to give you on your farm an actual demonstration of the 
Ford Tractor and Dearborn Implements designed to work best 
with it. So see him soon ... he’s a good man to know better. 














FARM EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT 1951, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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HERE’S WHY 


gives you bigger yields B 


Six plant foods chemically controlled and 
guaranteed! That’s one reason why you can 
depend on field-tested Royster to make bigger 
yields per acre. Scientifically blended, properly 
cured and aged—Royster’s gives you a mellow, 
free-flowing, easy-to-use fertilizer. 





















Make sure your crops get a balanced diet 
. .. insist on Free-Flowing Royster’s . . . 6-Plant- 
Foods guaranteed! For interesting facts on 
fertilizer, soil care and crops, write for 
Royster’s free Farmers News Handbook. 
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Methods To Put To Work | 


We are happy to present as another service to all our subscribers 
this new feature.. It will be prepared each month by API's Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Extension Service at Auburn, 





RACTICALLY 100 per cent con- 

trol of rice weevils and other 
stored grain pests was obtained in a 
two-year fumigation experiment at 
Auburn. Losses of corn stored eight 
months without fumigation ran as 
high as 80 per cent. 


Methyl bromide, carbon disulfide, 
and ethylene dichloride were found 
to be good fumigants. These are avail- 
able in commercial preparations. A 
word of caution—be sure to use ac- 
cording to directions on containers. 


Before fumigating, make your crib 
as airtight as possible by lining with 
pasteboard or paper felt. Corn should 
be fumigated two weeks after storing 
in a lined crib. If grain is held over 
into summer, another fumigation may 
be needed in late spring. 


Weevil Damage to Untreated 
Stored Corn in the Shuck 
(Two-year average) 


Per Cent Damage 


Variety When Eight months 
stored later 

BNO Bi ccccseccestinces ee 14.2 

a 10.3 38.3 

1 Eb: Sages | 81.9 


Note: There were 25 varieties in the 
experiment. The three listed represent 
varying resistance to weevil damage— 
resistant (Dixie 18), intermediate (Tenn. 
10), and susceptible (U. S. 13). 


J. F. Arant, Butler County, 
doesn’t mean for weevils to get any of 
his corn crop this year. He is con- 
trolling insects by fumigation. He first 
removed all old corn and litter from 
the crib, and then made the crib air- 
tight. All old moths and weevils are 
killed by spraying with a mixture of 
2 pounds of 50 per cent wettable 
DDT in 5 gallons water. 


Mr. Arant uses a mixture of 3 parts 
ethylene dichloride and 1 part carbon 
tetrachloride. Five gallons of this mix- 
ture per 1,000 cubic feet of storage 
space are poured evenly over the top 
of the new corn. The crib is kept tight- 
ly closed for two or three days, then 
opened to allow fumes to escape. 


Have you wondered which is best 
as a feed for dairy bulls—green forage 
or dry roughage? 


In an experiment at the Artificial 
Breeding Unit, Auburn, two groups 
of four bulls each were used. One 
group was placed on green forage; 
the other was fed dry roughage. At 
the end of four months, the two 
groups of bulls were switched. 


No material difference could be 
found between green grazing and dry 
feed on fertility of the bulls or their 
breeding efficiency. 


You need to stock your new fish- 
pond at the right time just as you 
plant your cotton on time. 

Here’s why: Experiments show that 
bluegills grow best in cool weather, 
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This bream increased This bream only dou- 
its weight 17 times in bled its weight in wa- 
water ranging from ter ranging from 45 to 
60 to 80 degrees F., 60 degrees F. during 
during September, Oc- December, January, 
tober, and November. and February. 
About the same 

weight gain was made 

in March, April, May. 


when temperatures are from 60 to 80 
degrees F. These temperatures usu- 
ally prevail from October to Novem- 
ber and from March to May. There- 
fore, September or October stocking 
results in maximum growth of stocked 
bluegills, and maximum production 
of young fish for bass to feed on. If 
your pond was not constructed soon 
enough for September to November 
stocking, good results may be ob- 
tained when stocked as late as March 
1. After this date much poorer results 
may be expected. 


In a rotation experiment of cot- 
ton, corn, and oats with winter leg- 
umes on a sandy loam soil, 60 per cent 
of the phosphorus added as super- 
phosphate was lost by erosion, 32 per 
cent was removed by the harvested 
plants, and 8 per cent was lost by 
leaching or tied up with soil particles 
during a 26-year period. 


A natural conclusion from this ex- 
periment is: If you are farming a 
sandy loam soil subject to erosion, use 
only enough phosphate for the crop to 
be grown. 


Studies of livestock marketing 
show that regardless of the class or 
grade of livestock sold, farmers more 
nearly get what their livestock should 
bring if they sell on a weight basis 
rather than by the head. 


Alabama farmers at present sell 
most of their slaughter cattle on a 
weight basis, but sell about as many 
stocker and feeder cattle by head as 
by weight. Most slaughter hogs are 
sold by weight, but most feeder pigs 
are sold by the head. 


G. C. Hawse, Blount County, is 
getting good results from DDT spray 
for peach tree borer control. He says 
that this treatment is safer for young 
trees. He sprays the tree trunks once 
in July, August, and September with 
a mixture of 8 pounds wettable DDT 
in 100 gallons of water. The DDT 
residue kills many moths before they 
can lay their eggs. Peach tree borer 
larvae that do hatch out are killed 
before they can do any damage. 
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More and More Southern formers 
use Standard Oil fuels - 


STANDARD CROWN  - STANDARD 
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TRACTOR FUEL GASOLINE DIESEL FUEL 
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You’ve got to be good to stay out in front! Each year, since 
. the first tractor rolled onto a southern farm field, Standard Oil 
: farm fuels have been first in popularity in the areas where they 
? are sold... Why not treat your tractor to the best ? Whatever 
. type of tractor you drive, your Standard Oil route salesman 
; offers you a fuel designed to deliver maximum work-hours per 
4 gallon. And—you can rely on him for money-saving mainte- 
)- 
h 


nance help... prompt, dependable delivery right to your door. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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DEPENDABILITY 
VvVaive 


—— DePRDAMIN, 


why does the Blindfold Test W do you never feel crowded why can you see out so 


open eyes of motorists? or cramped in a Dodge? easily in a Dodge? 


ANSWER — Because it proves the Dodge | ANSWER—Because Dodge builds cars | ANSWER— Because Dodge has an extra- 
Oriflow Ride makes all roads boulevard- _ around people! There’s lonty ofstretch- large Landscape windshield, huge rear 





smooth! Try it yourself... blindfolded! out leg room... lots of hip and shoulder _ Picture Window, full-size side windows. 
You won’t be 


lieve the bumps are there, room... head room for all passengers. | Narrow corner posts reduce blind spots. 






DEPENDABILITY 


VALUE 








quip t subject to change without notice 





TRV does Dodge ride so much 
smoother than other cars ?” 











Ww W can your Dodge dealer 
save you up to $1,000? 





ANSWER— Because you could actually 
pay up to $1,000 more for a car and 
still not get everything Dodge gives 
you—the smoothness of the new 
Oriflow Ride, the extra roominess, 
the wide, wide-opening doors, the 
smart styling and interior beauty, the _ 
famous dependability of Dodge! 
Prove Dodge extra-value for yourself 
by spending just 5 minutes with your 
Dodge dealer. It may be the most 
profitable 5 minutes you’ve ever 
spent. Be sure to see him today! 


The big dependable 


DODGE 


drive it 5 minutes and youll drive it for years 
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So you want to improve your basket- 
ball game? Then read here what 
All-American Bill Spivey of Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. fame has to say. 
Follow his pointers and you, too, 


may some day be an All-American. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


ODAY throughout America, from the largest 
university to the smallest high school, boys 


and girls are thinking, studying, practicing, 


and playing basketball. There are “young hope- 
fuls,” whose aim in life is to be a “regular” on the 
“first string.” Others have “made the team.” But 
all are looking for ways to improve their game. 

It is for this special group—you who want to im- 
prove your game—that this basketball feature is 
planned. Bill Spivey, an All-American last year, 
agreed to help us out. 

We asked Bill this question: “What qualities, 
characteristics, or skills do you think make a great 
basketball player?” 


Reflecting for a moment, Bill replied, “He 
must have a great love for the game . . . think bas- 
ketball . . . practicé! practice!! practice!!!—be willing 
to work hard. He must perfect various skills, be a 
good competitor—get a thrill out of guarding “his 
man” closely when the opposing team has the ball, 
and being “out in front” or a “jump ahead” of his 
opponent when his own team has the ball. 

“Some individuals may ‘take for: granted’ such 
seemingly elementary things as catching and throw- 
ing the ball, taking a rebound off the board, shoot- 
ing for a basket, pivoting, feinting (faking an op- 
ponent out of position in order to pass to a team- 
mate or try for a basket). These are fundamentals 
and must be mastered if you are to become a great 
basketball player.” 


This top-notch performer, “master of the hard- - 


wood,” emphasized good physical condition. It 
takes stamina and endurance to play this highly 
competitive game. “Tell the youngfolks,” he said, 
“to get in the ‘pink of condition’ and stay that way. 
This will help them win ball games. 

“Tell them to become skilled in one phase after 
another until they master the essentials. Tell them 
to seek out their own individual weaknesses and 
work on them until they become strong features— 
skills they like to demonstrate to others. 

“If you forget all that has been said, remember 
this—practice like you expect to play. You can't 
carelessly try for baskets at practice and expect to 
change over to careful, accurate shooting when the 
‘real game’ starts. If you practice carelessly, you 
will play carelessly.” 


Put into practice the suggestions, ideas, and 
helps that All-American Bill Spivey has set forth, 
and you'll be~on the “up and up”—you'll surely 
improve your game. Here are Bill’s suggestions: 

1. Learn to pass or shoot from the position in 
which you catch the ball. This will be every con- 
ceivable position, but it will save precious split 
seconds—seconds in which points are made and 
games are won. 

2. Observe good ball players. Carefully study 
their methods of feinting, pivoting, shooting, catch- 


‘ 


ing, passing. Ask them to teach you their technique. 
8. If practical ask to guard the best man on the 
team. Ask to have the best man guard you. When 
you play against good ball players, you have to 
hustle to “keep up.” You will improve faster. 


4. Practice pivoting when you are alone, during 
practice, in the game—every opportunity. Do it 
until it becomes natural, seoond nature. Master 
this art and you improve your deceptive power. 


5. Learn to feint with your eyes, shoulders, feet, 
body. Practice when you are alone and with a 
teammate. Practice before the mirror and watch 
your facial expressions. Feint or fake so often it 
becomes instinctive—you do what comes “naturally.” 

6. Learn to handle the ball skillfully (not show- 
offishly), but to get away clean, smooth passes. 
Practice passing, catching, dribbling. Have some- 
one throw you passes—high, low, and wide. Keep 
your balance. Catch them all and learn to pass 
from the position in which you catch them. 


One of my coaches somewhere in 
my high school or college experience 
was emphasizing that dribbling is 
greatly abused. In so doing, he said 
that there are only two times a drib- 
ble should be used: 1) when you 
need to free yourself in order to pass, 
and 2) when no one is between you 
and the goal and you dribble in for 
a “lay-up” shot. This is not a bad 
rule to remember. Don’t dribble the 
ball too much. 





7. Become more agile, loose, 
springy. Practice quick starts and 
stops, fake a pass—make it look natu- 
ral, real. Develop deception. Throw 
the ball up and practice timing your 
jump. Practice recovering the ball 
from the backboard. 


8. To become a good guard, stay 
on your toes. Don’t be caught “flat- 
footed.” Keep your arms and hands 
extended when “your man” is in 
shooting range. Keep well balanced 
at all times, ready to shift quickly to 
the right or left. -Don’t cross your 
feet. Don’t get too close to your man. 
Stay only close enough to prevent 
him from shooting over your extend- 
ed arm and hand. Never rush a 
dribbler. Slowly “give ground”; 
gradually drop back and force him 
to the sideline or corner. Beware of 
feints. Don’t be faked out of posi- 
tion. If you are, recover quickly. 
Stay between “your man” and his 
goal when his team has the ball. 
Study your opponent. 


9. Be elusive—“foxy.” Break away 
from your man on offense. Tiptoe 
when you walk or run; don’t make 
too much noise. Pretend to “break” 
to the right and go to the left; fake to 
go forward and drop back. Pretend 
to shoot for a basket, but pass in- 
stead. Keep your man constantly 
wondering what you are going to do, 
and in which direction you are going 
to turn next. - 






10. Conduct yourself as a lady or gentleman at 
all times. Be a good sport. You play a better game 
when you think about getting points instead of 
“getting even” with someone who just bumped you. 

11. While basketball requires a great degree of 
specialized individual skills, the magic key to win- 


“ning is still teamwork and cooperation. 


12. Remember, the most likely man to pass to is 
the teammate who just passed to you. Elude your 
guard by passing to that teammate and “breaking” 
by him fast and close. Run so close to him that 
your guard can’t get between you and your team- 
mate to guard you. He is “blocked” or “squeezed” 
out, and legally so. ¢ 

13. Listen to your coach. He can usually teach 
you a thing or two. I am fortunate to be able to 
play and study under one of the best in the busi- 
ness—Adolph Rupp. His record: In 20 years, 1930- 
31 through 1949-50 his teams at UK played 410 
games, losing only 77., Total points — Kentucky 
25,819; opponents 17,655. 


All-American, Bill Spivey, “lays one up” for 2 points. 
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THE OIL THAT CAN TAKE IT 


Pure Oil makes a complete line of oils, 
greases and gear lubricants for farm 
use. The oil recommended for trac- 
tors, trucks and all other heavy-duty 
engines is new Purol H.D. 

Purol H.D. is a heavy-duty oil that 
stands up under severe service in heat 
or cold, dust, mud or rain. It is forti- 


fied to check sludging, oxidation and 
corrosion, and keep engines clean 
and efficient. 

Best of all, it is priced right for 
farm use. Call your local Pure Oil 
distributor. 

THE PURE OIL COMPANY 

Zone Offices or Affiliates in Principal Cities 


FREE—Pure Oil's 1952 Farm Facts and Figures book—a handy guide to simpler, 
more accurate income tax records and proper equipment maintenance. Ask your 
Pure Oil Distributor for one. He also has moneysaving deals on your lubrication 


requiremenis for the coming season. 


. 













Our Young 
Artists 


Zé leowens excellent pen line 
drawings win this month’s 
prizes. Travis Keese deserves 
special praise for action and 
composition in his sketch. 

You will enjoy sketching 
something interesting around 
the farm. Perhaps it will win 
one of the three prizes awarded each 
month to farm boys and girls under 
21 years of age. 


If you study arf in school, why 
not ask your teacher to conduct a 
contest and send me the drawings? 


son County, Tex., ‘wins the $10 prize. 





ond AN iN ste ‘ 
ages agg “agglee > - Miia 


“The Barnyard,” by Thomas Henton, 
Newton County, Miss., wins $5 prize. 


I'll be glad to pick the best four and 
consider them for future prize win- | 
ners in our contest. 

Make your drawings on white pa- 
per or bristolboard, size 10 x 12 
inches or smaller. Do not use color, 
Put your name, age, address, and 
county on the back. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor, 






AY = : 
“Nature’s Engineer,” by Non- 
nie Gafford, Coleman County, 
Tex., wins the $2.50 prize. 


Milk Will Pay His Way 


By Fred J. Hurst 


WAYNE Carr, 4-H club mem- 

ber of Marion County, Ala:, was 
recently given special recognition at 
a banquet in Decatur. 

High honors were conferred on 
him because of his excellent record 
as a junior dairyman. Dwayne was 
the champion junior dairyman of 
Marion County because he produced 
the most milk at the lowest cost. He 
fed and milked two cows from April 
té October, produced 7,300 pounds 
of milk, which together with the sale 
of one calf brought him $278. His 
expenses for feed, pastures, and 
hauling milk totaled $170, leaving 


him a net return of $108 for his work, 
which included one hour in the 
morning and one hour in the eve- 
ning. He considers that a good re- 
turn for his time. 


Dwayne had already made and 
invested $575 in Government bonds. 
He is saving his money to go to col- 
lege. He was awarded a $25 Savings 
Bond at the banquet at Decatur. 


To other 4-H’ers who may be in- 
terested in this type of work, Dwayne 
suggests that they be sure they first 
have a market for their milk, provide 
plenty of grazing and concentrate 
feed, store plenty of good hay, and 
handle the milk in a sanitary manner. 





Memo From R. S. 


EAD page 

29. Improve 
your basketball. 
All - American 
Bill Spivey tells 
how. Do you 
want to learn to 
play the piano? 
For first lesson 
see October 
issue, page 45. Look on page 48, 
this issue, for second lesson. On 
page 48 an English boy tells what 
he thinks of American high schools. 


Good hunting stories this month 
include “Then Gabriel Blew His 


Romaine Smith 








Horn,” page 42, and “Let’s Go 
Get the Game,” page 60. 


Features which girls will enjoy 
are: “A Cooky Kick-Off,” page 64; 
“How To Treat Washable Wear- 
ables,” page 116; “Lush Choco- 
late Frostings,” page 128. 


Of special interest to boys: 
“Your Money’s Worth in Cows,” 
page 80; “Get Tractor Ready for 
Winter,” page 89. 


General subjects you'll both 
like: Dean Paul Chapman’s article 
on Mississippi, page 50, “Movies 
To See,” page 96; Dr. Poe’s page, 
170, “Year-Round Beauty for 
Southern Farm Homes.” 
































Georgia’s 4-H 
Club Congress 


By Romaine Smith 





RIGHT, happy, radiant, hopeful, 
confident! These are the -descrip- 
tive terms that came to mind as one 
observed the 300 farm boys and girls 
who were attending Georgia’s An- 
nual State 4-H Club Congress in At- 
lanta recently. They represented 
119,000 fellow club members in their 
state and were doing‘a good job of it. 
University of Geor gia officials, 
agriculture’s hope for the future 
(young farm boys and girls), and 
business and industry had long since 
joined hands for the mutual good of 
everyone and were assembled to do 
honor and pay tribute to 4-H club 
members for outstanding achieve- 
ment—achievement a b 0 ve and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Amid the clamor and glamour of 
that splendid occasion came those 
words to me over and over again, 
“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” One had but to look into the 
sea of smiling faces to have this hope 
and faith in youth renewed again. 

Arriving on Tuesday afternoon, 
these 4-H’ers stayed through Thurs- 
day night. During that time they 
were kept busy giving various meth- 
od demonstrations, touring Atlanta, 
being banqueted and entertained. 

Girls competed in “how- to-do” 
demonstrations pertaining to food 





preparation, canning, clothing, cook- 
ing. Boys demonstrated pest and in- 
sect control, forestry, electrification, 
livestock judging. In some instances 
girls participated in these also. Health 
contests were held, community im- 
provement winners were selected. 
Activity was the order of the day. 

Results: Individual and group ac- 
complishments had been recognized; 
farm boys and girls encouraged; Uni- 
versity officials’ hearts gladdened; 
friendships formed; business, com- 
merce, and industry glowed with 
pride; and a warmth of fellowship 
kindled and generated—the fruits of 
which will make Georgia a still great- 
er state. 

And all. of this happened because 
100 businesses, civic organizations, 
clubs, and individuals cooperated 
with their University of Georgia Ex- 
tension Service and 119,000 bright, 
successful farm boys and girls to pro- 
mote the best crop in Georgia or any 
other state—boys and girls. 
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“.. the best... that's why | chose 
Tenneseal Roofing!” 


says Mr. Emest F. Randall, 
Marion Junction, Alabama 






@ A dairy farmer must be very particular about the care of his 
herd, milk house and feed storage buildings. Mr. Randall believes 

that quality products give him the best service and help his sizable dairy opera- 
tions to pay off. Here’s why he ordered Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing for his farm 
buildings: “With a herd of high-producing purebred Guernsey cattle I can’t 
afford anything but the best for shelter and feed storage. That’s why I chose 
Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing for my barn.” 


‘ TENNESEAL IS TOPS IN ROOFING 


For strength, protection, long service life, ease of installation and economy, you 
can’t beat Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roofing. Its four leakproof features combine 
to make a snug, tight blanket that assures lasting protection against wind and 
rain. And being steel, it has the strength that a farm roof needs. Heavy gal- 
vanizing adds years of extra service to its naturally long life. Choose Tenneseal 
for your farm buildings. If your dealer cannot supply you immediately, it will 
pay you to wait for the best... U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain Steel Roofing. 









The famous U-S-S Label on products made of steel is 
your guarantee of quality. The dealer who sells these 
products displays the U-S-S Emblem prominently. He 
sells the best .. . U-S-S American Fence and Tenne- 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN FENCE 
‘OS TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 
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Never neglect a 
pricked finger 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 
Always protect with BAND-AID, the 
only adhesive bandage that gives you 
Johnson & Johnson quality. 


Always look for the name 
on the box 


— 


100% STERILE 











Members prepare green onions for market. Adviser Bishop (rear) watches. 


By Rankin Cox 
Executive Secretary, Florida FFA 


HE Quincy, Fla., FFA Chapter 

received its charter in 1938, with 
Ivey Hogan as agriculture instructor. 
Under Mr. Hogan’s guidance the 
chapter won many honors. 

In 1942, A. G. Driggers became 
vo-ag teacher. The chapter again 
rated high throughout the state in 
FFA activities. R. R. Denson then 
became chapter adviser. While Mr. 
Denson was adviser, Quincy pro- 
duced its first state president and its 
first American Farmer—Sandy John- 
son. Following Sandy in leadership 
came one of Quincy’s most outstand- 
ing FFA members—Forrest Davis, Jr. 
Forrest served as first vice president 
of the state association and was State 
Star Farmer. The next year Hal Da- 
vis was elected state president, thus 
giving the local chapter two state 
presidents and one vice president. 


D. M. Bishop succeeded Mr. 
Denson as chapter adviser. Under Mr. 
Bishop’s leadership the chapter won 
third place in the District II chapter 
contest for 1948-49; third place in 
the state contest 1949-50; and first 
place in 1950-51. 

In the supervised farming division, 
the members averaged 3.03 produc- 
tive projects, 5.4 improvement proj- 
ects, 9.7 supplemental farm jobs, and 
17 farm skills each. Eighty-five per 
cent of the members had a balanced 
farming program. 

Under the cooperative activities 
division, 100 per cent of the mem- 
bers participated in productive proj- 
ects, buying activities, and helped 
other members who needed assist- 
ance in their productive projects, for 
a total of $3,104. 

A total of $7,557.24 was spent by 
100 per cent of members coopera- 
tively for a truck, tractor and equip- 
ment, and fertilizer, seed, feed, ani- 
mals, and supplies. 


Chapter received $10,452.19 
for corn, vegetables, animals, poul- 
try, and supplies sold. They pro- 
duced 50 acres of corn, 6 acres of 
lupine, 3 gilts for pig chains, a chap- 
ter steer, 10 acres of oats, 200 fryers, 
85 hogs, 2 acres of vegetables, and 
kept a chapter bull. 

In community services the boys 
made surveys on rat infestation, farm 


Chapter Gets “Gold” 


Rating 





safety, housing and storage facilities, 
farm machinery and equipment. 

The following improved farming 
practices were carried out: use of 
hybrid corn; improved methods of 
fertilization; growing winter cover 
crops; improved potato varieties; 
control of budworms and other in- 
sects; planting Coastal Bermuda and 
Bahia grass and lespedeza; improved 
pastures; use of purebred sires in cat- 
tle breeding; testing cattle for TB, 
Bang’s, and mastitis; dehorning cat- 
tle; ‘buying heavy breeds poultry; 
culling and vaccinating poultry; im- 
proved laying flocks and fryer pro- 
duction; candling and grading eggs; 
purebred hog improvement; live- 
stock loss prevention; and improving 
farm homes. 


Conservation of resources: Pres- 
ervation of fruits, meats, and vege- 
tables; 60 acres soil drained; 210 
acres irrigated; 1,454 acres terraced; 
384 tons manure saved. 

Other community services includ- 
ed: planting 20 acres slash pine; con- 
tour plowing on 15 farms; commu- 
nity beautification through 760 mem- 
ber hours spent on school grounds; 
setting plants; participation in health 
improvement programs; special as- 
sistance to 10 needy families. 


Leadership activities: Reaching 
state level in 10 FFA contests, with 
three first place winners, two sec- 
onds, three thirds, and one fourth 
and sixth place winners. Twenty 
members received the Chapter Farm- 
er Degree, four the State Farmer De- 
gree, and two the American Farmer 
Degree. One of the American Farm- 
ers was Star Farmer of America, 
Forrest Davis, Jr. Hal, Davis, his 
brother, was elected second vice 
president ‘of National FFA and an- 
other member was third vice presi- 
dent of the State Association. 

Total net profit earned by chapter 
in 1951 was $7,307.66. The average 
labor income per member on super- 
vised farming programs was $273.36, 
with an average investment in farm- 
ing of $411.86. The average savings 
per member was $50. : 

The average grade made by chap- 
ter members in all high school sub- 
jects during the year was 86. 

Editor's Note.—The Quincy Chapter 
won Gold Emblem rating at 1951 Na- 
tional FFA Convention. 














No wonder you 
see Red Brand 


fence so often 


You can’t beat experience as a 
guide to extra value. , 

And that’s why you see Red | 
Brand fence so often. Thousands | 
of farmers have learned by experi- : 
ence, on their own farms, that Red 
Brand fence and those easy-to-set 
Red Top steel posts mean more 
fence for the fence dollar. 

The reason? It’s because the 
wire used in Red Brand fence, 
made in Keystone’s own wire 
mills, contains the right amount 
of copper to resist rust. And in 
addition, Red Brand fence is Gal- 
vannealed for even greater rust- 
resistance and longer service life. 

So take advantage of the experi- 
ence of farmers everywhere. Insist 
on long-lasting Red Brand fence. 

If you don’t know the name of 
the Red Brand dealer located near- 
est you, write us. Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company. 





Listen to the Red Brand 
Practical Land Use rodio 
broadcasts Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings. 


Ask your Red Brand dealer to show you 
the new book “Will- 
ing Acres.” Illustrated 
in full color, it gives 
the facts about mon- 
ey-moking, time and 
labor-saving Practical Land Use... 
there's no obligation. 





Red Brand 
Fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE © RED TOP STEEL POSTS © POULTRY 
WETTING © WON-CLIMBABLE FENCE © NAILS © BALE TIES © GATES 
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Plenty of Ginger 


By Romaine Smith 
Youngfolks Editor 


INGER Jennings, 16, of Mana- 
tee County, Fla., is a “busy- 
body”. . . but only in one sertse of 
the word: Her interests are so many 
and so varied, they keep her busy all 
the time, and her energy keeps pace 
with her ambition. 
She has completed only four years 
of 4-H club work, yet her record 
reads—projects completed, 21. 


And what are her varied interests? 


Food preparation—four years, 
and the same for clothing and poul- 
try. For three years her projects have 
included livestock, and for one year 
each, bees and interior ‘decorating. 

Pretty, vivacious, energetic Ginger 
is not content with just completing a 
long string of projects. She believes 


in going “beyond the call of duty.” 


She exhibited her purebred Guernsey 
heifer at the state fair in Tampa last 
year and took top honors in her class. 
Prior to this, her calf had been de- 
clared junior champion in the county 
was third in state dairy show. 

Ginger was declared county girls’ 
project achievement champion for 
Manatee County last year. She took 
the prize money received for this 
honor and bought a beehive. Then 
she found a hive of wild bees. As a 
result of this enterprise, she is now 
in the honey business. 


For one year she kept a Santa 
Gertrudis bull as her 4-H project, and 
then decided to sell him. “I made a 
profit of $100 on this bull,” she 
proudly said. With part of the profit 
Ginger purchased a portable electric 
sewing machine. This has helped her 
improve her clothing project work. 

In her poultry project Ginger has 
done equally well. She now has a 
flock of 100 Hampshire Reds. Each 
year since she has carried a poultry 
project her financial record has 
shown a fair margin of profit. 

Asked what some of her other likes 
in 4-H club work are, she replied: 
“I just love summer camps. I have 
no nearby neighbors, and this experi- 
ence gives me an opportunity to meet 
other girls and form new friendships. 
We folk dance and swim together. 
I'm proud to have learned to swim 
at camp.” 


Outstanding in her mind is an 
experience she had last summer. Gin- 
ger kept house for one week for her 
elderly grandfather. This meant 
planning, preparing, and serving 
three meals a day. “Every girl should 
have such an experience. It develops, 
through first-hand knowledge, an ap- 
preciation for what our mothers do 
daily. Sometimes we take these 
things ‘for granted.’” 

High on Ginger’s hobby list are 
fishing and letter writing. From prof- 
its on her livestock projects, she has 
bought a first-class rod and reel. As 
for letter writing, right now she is 
corresponding with two Dutch girls, 
two Italian boys, and a girl in the 
Philippines. 





Experienced grower reports... 


te 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 





Paul Landreth is a successful North Carolina tobacco grower. He knows the part a 
plus-value plant food plays in producing bright, top-basket leaf. Mr. Landreth has this 
to say about BLENN, Swift’s specialized crop maker, in his letter dated Oct. 11, 1950: 

“TI have completed selling my tobacco crop fertilized with BLENN, applying 1300 
pounds per acre. I had 3.6 acres which weighed 6366 pounds, and sold for an average 
of $51.00 per hundred. This is almost $900 per acre. 


“BLENN is the best fertilizer I have ever used.” : 


When you use BLENN, it supplements the 
natural nutrients in your tobacco land. Then 
your plants get the combination of growth 
elements needed to produce higher grading, 
smoother, brighter leaf. 


Growth elements “‘chemically hitched” 


BLENN gets results because it is made by a 
new process developed by Swift which com- 


Paul Landreth, Kernersville, N. C. 


bines complete mechanical mixing with com- 
plete chemical processing. This makes BLENN 
a better, more uniform tobacco plant food. It 
means every plant in every acre gets the same 
balanced ration of necessary growth elements. 
To make sure you get New Process BLENN, 
the specialized crop maker for tobacco, order 
early this year from your Authorized Swift 
Agent or dealer. 








Blenn 


Plant Food for 
Tobacco 


New Process LEPINE has all 
the growth elements chemically 
hitched in each tiny granule. 











Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 
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Jerara made me ‘900 per acre tobacen’ 
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Store Your Tractor Right 


Suggestions for laying up your trac- 
for for winter: 


1. When possible, store in a dry, pro- 
tected place. 

2. Wash and clean thoroughly. Paint 
bare spots to prevent rusting. 

3. Clean unpainted parts. Where rust 
prevention is needed, cover with GULF 
All-Purpose Farm Grease. 





ei 





Premium Quality Oil at regu- 
lar price. Get this handy 5-gallon 
can at no extra cost. 











4. Clean and re-lubricate all open gears. 
5. Lubricate chassis thoroughly with 
GULF No-Rust Engine Oil Grade 2. 

6. Drain gear case while warm. Flush 
with Crankcase Cleaning Oil. Refill with 
fresh new lubricant, adding 10% GULF 
No-Rust Engine Oil Grade 2. Run equip- 
ment to splash lubricant throughout gear 
case. 

7. Storage batteries should be removed, 
charged, stored where they will not freeze. 


8. Equipment with pneumatic tires should 


be blocked to take weight off tires, pre- 
vent tires from touching ground. 


Get high oil mileage from GULFLUBE, 
Best Oil Buy For Heavy Farm Work 


You'll get maximum value from tough 
Gulflube—“The High Mileage Motor 
Oil”... « 

1. Long life—high mileage—provided by 
additives giving high oxidation stability. 
2. Has properties to prevent bearing cor- 
rosion. 

3. Manufactured 100% from high-qual- 
ity paraffinic crude oils by Gulf’s Multi- 
Sol process. 

4. Does not thin out excessively under 
heavy loads. 


Tough Gulflube is rugged and econom- 
ical. It provides an extra margin of safety 
for use under your kind of operating con- 
ditions. Use tough Gulflube to protect 
your farm engines, make them last longer, 
give better performance. 


You can’t have too many utility cans 
around the farm. Buy Gulflube in the 
convenient 5-gallon size. The handy 5- 
gallon can is yours at no extra cost. 





USE 

WHEN 
STORING 
TRACTORS 





Gulf No-Rust Engine Oil Grade 2 
prevents rusting of cylinder walls and - 
other internal engine parts during long 
idle periods. 











Order GULFLUBE Motor Oil 





and GULF No-Rust Engine Oil Grade 2 
From Your Gulf Man Today 




















Y® Guilt Farm Aids, Dept. A111, 
Room 1509, Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me, FREE, your Farm Tractor Guide with details 
on tractor care and maintenance. 
Nome 
R.F.D. No 
Town. State. 














Tall Timber Tale 





Donald’s work in the Tuscaloosa County forestry contest 
helped him win the state 4-H club forestry championship. 


ONALD Springer selected an 
acre of his father’s land with poor 
quality shortleaf pines, scrub oaks, 
and gum trees. He culled the dis- 
eased trees, the scrub hardwood, and 
thinned the pines. Then he planted 
500 pine seedlings in the bare spaces. 
Jerry Shirley “borrowed” an acre 
of land from one of his neighbors, and 
sold $95.40 worth of forest products 
off of it in the process of improving 
the timber. 

These are just two of the many 4-H 
club boys in Tuscaloosa County who 
have learned forestry from the roots 
up through the county-wide forestry 
contest sponsored jointly by the Tus- 
caloosa Kiwanis Club and the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

The boys competed for $200 in 
prize money and, at the same time, 
became familiar with most forestry 
situations. Each entrant in the con- 
test selects an acre of land. (He or his 
family must own it, or he must have 
proper working agreement with the 
owner). The acre must be inspected 
and approved by one of judges be- 
fore any improvement work is done. 


- The contestants must keep fire 
lanes, prevent grazing damage, and 


“remove insect-damaged and diseased 


trees. (If plot is burned out during 
contest period, and fire lanes were not 
properly kept, contestant is automat- 
ically disqualified). He must mark 
trees to be removed and see to their 
removal. He is graded on the way he 
removes them, and uses he finds for 
the culls, and marketing of the sal- 
able products. 

He must plant seedlings in open 
areas. He must keep records and ac- 


counts and have an accurate inven- ~ 
tory. He must write a brief story” 


about his acre of forest. 

The first year the contest was held 
65 boys entered. Last year, Club 
Agent James Cooper limited entries 
to 38. “We couldn’t supervise any 
more than that,” he says. 

Climax of the contest is the big 
Achievement Day each year when 
prizes are meted out. 

Donald Springer, 16, of Elrod, won 
the prize in 1949. He went on to win 
the State 4-H Club forestry project 
in 1950. Jerry Shirley won the county 
contest last year. 

“It was very difficult to decide 
which trees to mark for cutting,” re- 
calls Donald, “But after several hours 
of study, I picked the diseased trees; 
scrub hardwood, and pine trees where 
the stand was too thick. I got three 
cords of firewood from the hardwood, 
and two cords of stovewood from the 
cull pines.” 

When he entered the contest last 
year, Donald chose another acre of 
woodland that had been burned re- 
cently. In culling he got 826 feet of 
sawlogs, which he used to enlarge 
barn; 8 cords of firewood, and 63 
fence posts. 

The Kiwanis - GM&O - sponsored 
forestry contest is just one of many 
city-county 4-H club projects in Tus- 
caloosa and Tuscaloosa County. The 
Chamber of Commerce sponsors the 
corn project; the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors a_ registered 
Hereford chain, a county dairy show, 
and a beef cattle show; the Rotary 
Club sponsors a pig chain. 

Ann Waldron. 
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igine Your Car Now 
sig Costly Repair Bills! 


IT’S THE BIGGEST MONEY-SAVING . 
IDEA IN CAR MAINTENANCE 


THE SAVINGS EVERY MONTH IN 
GAS, OIL, AND REPAIRS WILL PAY 
FOR THE ENGINE AS YOU ENJOY IT! 


*Your easy, low-cost solution for “‘tired”’ 
Chevrolets, Fords, Plymouths, Pontiacs, 
Mercurys, Dodges, Chryslers, DeSotos, 
Oldsmobiles, Studebakers, and other 
popular makes. Wizard-ized Engines are 


fully remanufactured in 5 large factories 
(not just shops or garages), to give you 
guaranteed new car engine performance 
at low cost. Engine accessories are used 
from old engine, or may be replaced new. 


Get Another 50,000 Miles or More from Your Car 
With A WIZARD-IZED ENGINE That Pays for Itself! 


Thousands have discovered this easy 
new way to stop constant engine break- 
downs, end costly repair bills—simply 
by replacing their old engine with a low- 
cost, Fa megggae Western Auto Wizard- 
ngine 

No other engine—no overhaul job—can 
give you more power-packed miles for 
so little money! And, you get. 

The same engine guarantee that comes 
with a new car—plus a free 500-mile 
service inspection of our installation. 
Every Wizard-ized Engine gets a . 


Complete factory inspection and 1 new- 
engine test run. Our installations are 
made by trained mechanics in fully- 
cavipped garages. You can buy a Wiz- 

ized Engine with new car confidence! 


Wizart ized En 


FACTORY seaanesactuaes* 


The Engine You Can Buy with New Car Confidence! 


Priced far below the cost of a new engine 
. or about the cost of a bearing, ring 
and rebore overhaul! Chances are. 
Your old engine uses more extra gas, oil 
and repair bill dollars than a Western 
Auto Wizard-ized Engine costs you. 
You’re paying for it, so seaeaad not enjoy 
it now? You can, for. 
Less than 13¢ per wile . . and you get 
years of new miles without paying the 
high cost of a new car! Don’t wait. 
See your Western Auto man tomenew 
. find out about his guaranteed trade- 
in allowance for your old engine! 


EASY TERMS AS LOW AS $300 
weekly 


Terms vary by area and make of car. 


IN 20 YEARS! 
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IMAGINE GETTING A COMPLETELY 


ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN OVERHAUL! 





Why You Can Have Confidence 
In a WIZARD- 





REMANUFACTURED ENGINE AT 


<i 
ee: 


IZED ENGINE: 

















1. Not a so-called “rebuilt,” but 


completely remanufactured. Orig- 
inal ing steps repeated, 


using original factory block. 








2. Every moving part BRAND 
NEW top-quality, or fully remanv- 
factured to function like new! You 
can buy with new car confidence. 























3. Guaranteed by over 3,000 
Western Auto Stores & Associate 
Stores—America's largest group 
of associated auto supply stores! 


NOTE: Western Auto 
Associate dealers own their own stores and 


STORES ¢ ASSOCIATE. STORES 





set their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted are recommended, 
and subject to variance. © 1951, Western Auto Supply Co., K. C., Mo. (P-81) 


4. Backed by a $50,000,000 com- 
pany with over 25,000,000 cus- 
tomers—your assurance of con- 
tinuing quality and reliability. 











You'll Be Proud To Own Famous Wizard Appliances 


Cee 


And Thrilled With These Low Western Auto Prices 


AT LAST! ENJOY EASY, AUTOMATIC electric cooking 
with this big 40” Wizard Deluxe range—at $30 
to $40 less than many other famous brands. 
Giant baking oven preheats to 400° in 7 minutes. 
Waist-high broiler gives charcoal-type action. 
Separate big warming oven. 17-qt. deep-well 
cooker, with burner that lifts up easily to give 


IT’S A WIZARD! 


¥ ? 


2 


CLEANER CLOTHES WITH FEWER LOADS—yours with 
this famous Wizard washer. Holds full 9 Ibs. dry 
clothes. Patented snagproof agitator gives 20% 
= washing action. Safety-wringer is 30% Ydster, 
adjustable for any fabric. Full 1-year 

guarantee. Only (2J2057) $12495 





IT'S A WIZARD! 


you a total of four large surface burners. All NOW CLEANING CAN BE SO EASY with this quiet, power- 
burners are 7-speed. Timer clock stops and starts ful Wizard cleaner. Disposable dust bag confines dirt in 


all cooking automatically. Two large storage neat, throw-away package. 


10 deluxe attachments clean, 


drawers. Built-in fluorescent light, timer, clock brush, spray. Extension wand ends stooping, stretching. 
and signal lights. No wonder it’s the choice of Lightweight, easy to move about. Full year guarantee, 
more families than ever. See a $27995 Perfect for Christmas. With Moth-Away Bomb 


demonstration this week. (2J6102) 











IT’S A WIZARD! 


STORE OVER % TON of all types of food in this compact, space-saving 15-ft. 
Wizard food freezer. Eliminates the drudgery and expense of canning. Two 
wire storage baskets. Fast-freeze compartment. Free 1-year $300 Food 
Spoilage Protection. Freezing unit guaranteed 5 years. Own $ 95 
this 15-ft. Wizard on easy terms. Compare this low price _ (2J1115) 389 


9-ft. size. Stores over 300 lbs (2J1109) $294.95 


and year’s supply of bags, only (2)3021) $69 


IT'S A WIZARD 
—i 


20-YEAR GUARANTEE (pro 
rata) with this 20-gal. Wit 
ard Automatic gas water 
heater. 100% safe wre Fi- 
berglas insulated; 

For any waan2i7s00) 


Sold by America’s Largest Group of Associated Appliance Stores® 


| 
| 
| 
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. WE COULD HARDLY BELIEVE OUR EYES when we 
saw how a it was to give Johnny the Western 
Flyer he’d always wanted!” .. . using Western 
Auto’s easy terms. Sparkling with chrome. . . oe speed decora- 
tions on tank and chain guard... . Rocket Ray headlamp. . 
Sturdy luggage carrier . . chrome truss rods and rims. $572 
Full year guarantee. Boy’ s or girl’s model, only (2F2180-81) : 


WESTERN AUTO 


“IT DIDN'T TAKE US LONG TO DISCOVER that this beautiful new Wizard has all the 
features of many other famous ranges costing $30 more.” Has more oven, more broiler, 
and more work space than the average of 26 other leading ranges tested! It’s a full- 
size 40-inch range with Fiberglas-insulated oven and broiler; famous Robertshaw oven heat control; 
two big storage drawers; gleaming, life-long porcelain enamel finish. Available for 

all types of gas. Thousands sold at $159.95, yours now on easy terms, only . . 


“Just 30 Minutes At Western Auto Showed Us 
How To Live Better On Less Money!” 


SAVE on famous Wizard 
Electric Ranges too. 
Automatic Wizard 


Deluxe 
me “are 





WE ADDED NEARLY $8 TO OUR SAVINGS when 
we chose a Wizard Battery—guaranteed in writ- 
ing for 24 months of passenger car service.” Get 
surging power for instant starts in $ 95 
any weather. Exchange price for 12 
most popular cars, only. ..... 

(Long type for late G.M.’s . . . $16.25 Exchange) 


> STORES Ny ASSOCIA S\N 


\ 








OUR FIRST SAVING LED US TO this luxurious new Truetone console. It’s guaran- 
teed to have the same fine quality of most other consoles costing up to $35 more.” 
It combines perfect AM and static-free FM radio, plus built in record changer that 
plays any speed record. And, you get such expensive features as 8-inch permanent- 
magnet speaker; 7 tubes plus rectifier; gleaming walnut veneer 


SOG etait: tthe Ge mee ae : $12995 
(2)6040) cabinet. Truly a set you’ll be proud to own. Only... (D1046) 





SEE this Truetone Table 
Radio: ivory plastic cab- 


inet (02103) . . . $22.95, 
Walnut, 

above, $9195 
(02102)... 





“FAMOUS FARM-TESTED DAVIS TIRES will 
give us more safe miles per dollar . 

guaranteed in writing for 2 years of 
yassenger car service.” New Seal-Flex cord resists breaks, 
firacle Cold Rubber gives up to 30% longer mileage. 


Luxury ride, 670x15, ' $1g75 Super Safety, 600x16, $1945 


low pressure . . regular pressure. . . 


(*Pius Federal Tax) 


NOW IS THE TIME TO USE WESTERN 
AUTOS CHRISTMAS LAY-AWAY PLAN... 
BUY NOW...SAVE MONEY... PAY LATER | 


aon 
NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted are recommended, and subject to variance. Prices are eit change without notice. If you do not know the location of your nearest 
( 


Western Auto Store, write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri © 1951 
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A modern soil-testing laboratory. Tests show what hungry soils For a soil test, mix together samples taken from at 
need. They replace haphazard guesswork with scientific farming. least 10 different spots. Repeat in next field. 


ave Your Soil Tested 


By DR. MARTIN E. WEEKS land being sour. How much lime is needed? A soil 
test tells you. 
Most states now provide a soil-testing service for 
their farmers. Some are set up so all samples are 
Photos by John McKinney handled in a central laboratory. Others use district, | 
mobile, or county laboratories. 
All states make some kind of test for lime, phos 
OLKS used to buy fertilizer by the smell—the phorus, and potassium needs of soil. In addition 
stronger the better. Then times changed. Fer- some states test for one or more of the following 
tilizer got to be made out of chemicals and had organic matter, available calcium, magnesium, an@ 
no smell. A man just scratched his head and took a some of the minor or trace elements. Occasionally 
potshot at an 8-2-2 or a 6-3-3 for his crop. these may be supplemented with some form of plant 
Today times have changed again. There is no tissue tests. These tissue tests aid in diagnosing spe 
Acidity. Left: strongly acid (may be guesswork. With a soil test, a man knows what to cific plant growth troubles. 4 
sweetened with lime). Right: neutral. buy for his crop. Also, folks have found out about Soil testing has been worth many, many thousand 
of dollars to farmers. It tells whether lime and fe 
tilizer are needed for yield or quality. County Agen 
P. R. Watlington, Bourbon County, Ky., estimates 
that in one year his county laboratory increased th 
income of tobacco farmers by $350,000. Before thi 
laboratory was established, little or no fertilizer 
used on corn or pasture land. Now most farmer] 
who have soil tests use fertilizer. 


Head, Department of Agronomy, 
University of Kentucky 


How To Gather Soil Samples 


1. Take samples when ground is dry enough to 
work readily. 

2. Gather some from top to bottom as deep as you 
plow the ground. 

8. Take samples’ in at least 10 different places. 
Put samples in a clean container and mix thoroughly. 

4. Remove % to 1 pint sample. Place in small con 
tainer; ordinary paper bag will do. Label. 

5. Sample each field or each distinct soil type 
within a field. 

6. Make a complete description. Give any infor 
mation you think will help—location, crop history, 
fertilizer history. 

7. Send soil and description to laboratory for 
analysis. If mailed, use stout container. 

Phosphorus. Left: low (needs Potassium. Left: low (needs potash). Right: high. For more detailed information, write or see yott 
phosphate). Right: very high. Note: Potassium is shown by cloudiness; not by color. county agent, v0-ag teacher, or on conservationist. 
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Farmall Super C DRAWBAR EFFICIENCY 


One measure of tractor performance is drawbar power —that’s where the Super C 
excels. It has ideal power-weight balance, combined with big, 54-inch-high tires that 
grip the ground to turn more engine power into usable pull-power. Prove you get 
maximum drawbhar efficiency with a Farmall Super C. Ask for a demonstration. 


Farmall Super A LOW-COST WORK CAPACITY 


The Super A with “Culti-Vision” is the proven favorite for accurate planting and cul- 
tivating on general and specialty crop farms up to 80 acres. It costs less to buy and less 
to use, but mows or rakes up to 35 acres of hay a day—as much as any bigger tractor. 
Handles two 12-inch bottoms in most soils or a single 16-inch bottom in deep plowing. 


Here’s HOW to prove it! Ask your nearby International Har- 
vester Dealer for a free demonstration of the Farmall that best fits 
your acreage and crop requirements. Make your own test—with a 
Farmall Cub, Super A, Super C. . . . Prove to yourself you can farm 


more profitably with a McCormick Farmall. 


Farmall Super C FUEL ECONOMY 


In test after test with other 2-plow, 2-row tractors, the Farmall Super C with 2-furrow, 
14-inch, direct-connected or trailing-type plow (above) plows 15 to 25 per cent more 
ground ona gallon of gasoline. Prove to yourself, on your own farm, that you can make 
these fuel savings with a Farmall Super C—ask your IH dealer for a demonstration. 


‘ROUND ECONOMY 


On thousands and thousands of farms, owners have proved they can farm better and 
make more money with a Cub than with two or three mules. You ride while you plow 
as deep as 8 inches... up to 3 acres a day. Double-disk up to 12 acres, single-disk 
up to 25; plant or cultivate 10 to 12—do all the work on as much as 40 crop acres. 


Send for FREE catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 


Internctional Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks...Crawler Tractors and Power Units...Refrigerators and Freezers. General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 








Look inside, where engineering really counts, and you'll see 
why the new Ferguson “30”—with its host of engineering 
advancements and its one and only Ferguson System —is the 
greatest performer the tractor industry ever produced. 

Beneath the sleek hood of the Ferguson “30” is a mighty 
valve-in-head engine designed to produce over twenty per 
cent more power than any previous Ferguson engine. It does 
far more work on each gallon of fuel. It runs far longer and 
far more efficiently between overhauls. 

No other tractor ever produced has a better torque* charac- 
teristic (what you call /ugging power). Where other tractors 
falter or stall, or are forced to a lower gear, the Ferguson 
“30” pulls right on through... to give you greater operating 
convenience, faster work, savings in fuel and engine wear. 

New positive rotating valve assemblies keep exhaust valves 


owerful FERGU 











SON 3 


free from sticking and burning. New, big, rugged gearing 
provides greater durability and longer rear-end life. A new 
air-fuel system provides a cleaner, cooler fuel mixture that 





results in longer engine life and more work from fuel. A 
greatly improved hydraulic system gives more positive action. 

You'll like the new Ferguson “30”. 
Why not telephone your nearest 
Ferguson dealer today ? 


*FREE. If you operate 
farm tractors, write for a 
copy of “The Axe and the 
Wrench”, a simple expla- 
nation of the meaning and 
importance of torque in 
farm tractor performance. 


Building a better world through better farm mechanization is the business of Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan 


COPYRIGHT 1951 BY HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


AND 63 FERGUSON SYSTEM 


IMPLEMENTS 
































We Can Help One Another 


By Romaine Smith 


Youngfolks Editor 


HERE is much similarity in 
4-H club work in America and 
in Norway,” says Lars Korvald, “but 
there are sharp differences, also.” 
Lars Korvald, chief counselor for 
Norwegian 4-H clubs, Oslo, Norway, 
recently spent three months in Amer- 
ica studying 4-H clubs and other ag- 
ricultural programs. “The basis for 
4-H club work in Norway came from 
you in America and from Finland 
and Sweden,” says Lars. “In Nor- 
way, the national emblem is the same 
as in America—a four-leaf clover with 
an ‘H’ on each leaf.” 


The National 4-H pledge in Nor- 
way is similar to the one in America. 
There the pledge is: “I shall, accord- 
ing to the best of my ability and will, 
aspire to be a youth with a clear 
Head, a warm Heart, adept Hands, 
and good Health.” 

Here in America, it is: “I pledge: 
My Head to clearer thinking, My 
Heart to greater loyalty, My Hands 
to larger service, and My Health to 
better living, for my club, my com- 
munity, and my country.” 

And what about the objectives of 
4-H club work? Are they about the 
same in Norway and America? 

“Yes, they are quite similar,” says 
Lars. “In Norway, the intention of 
4-H club work is to arouse an inter- 
est in farming among rural youth and 
to give instruction in the manage- 
ment of soil, plants, animals, home 
economy, and to inspire the young 
people with joy in their work and 
with economic insight.” 


In America, the original objec- 
tives, as conceived and stated by Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, the father of ex- 
tension work, are basically the same 
today. Briefly, they might be set 
forth as 1) character development, 
2) proper appreciation of science as 
it relates to agriculture and home 
economics, 3) thrift and prudence, 














4) the dignity of labor, 5) love for 
and development of the home. 

In both Norway and America, club 
members must have an individual 
project—a cow, pig, chickens, garden, 
crop, etc. They must keep a cost 
account record of the project. 

Community clubs are organized 
and function pretty much in the same 
manner in both countries. 

Now as to a few differences as seen 
through the eyes of Lars Korvald. 
Says Lars, “In Norway we emphasize 
the individual agricultural and home 
economics projects more than you do 
in America. Here you put more 
stress on community or group activ- 
ity. We think more of ownership of 
projects than do Americans. 


“The Norwegian program is 
more exact, more definite. Certain 
minimum requirements must be met 
by first-year club members. The 
same is true for more advanced sec- 
ond- and third-year members. Here 
in America you have a standard, but 
the individual 4-H club member may 
do a little or a lot. It is, as you say, 
‘depending on the individual.’” 


Lars pointed out that he has 
learned some good lessons in America 
to take back to the clubbers in Nor- 
way. He very tactfully said that we 
in America might also get some good 
ideas from his country for improving 
our 4-H program. 

He was impressed with the interest 
and support that parents give to the 
program. He likes our record books, 
contests and awards, camps, and 
county and state exhibits. 


In his conservative and pleasing — 


manner, Lars Korvald concluded: 
“We can be mutually helpful in 
strengthening our 4-H club pro- 
grams. You have something to con- 
tribute to Norway—we have some- 
thing to give to you. We help our- 
selves when we help others.” 


Point Up Teamwork 





\/ YOU'RE RIGHT, 
BILL, AND I’M 

4 SORRY. BRING 
HIM OVER TO THE 
Hou 











HASTINGS 


TOUGH on oil-pumping 
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If you’re running your tractor until it needs reboring 
or resleeving, you’re wasting money—real money. 
Thanks to Hastings CHROME Piston Rings, it is 
practical and most economical to replace worn 
tractor rings at the first sign of oil-pumping or loss 
of power. — 


Hastings CHROME rings give extremely long serv- 
ice life—actually many times longer than conven- 
tional cast iron rings. And a partial overhaul with 
Hastings Chrome rings costs only about one-third 
as much as a major overhaul involving reboring or 
resleeving. The hundreds of extra hours of service 
you get more than offset the cost. And you get peak 
performance and economical operation all during 
these extra hours. Many repairmen and owners re- 


port two replacement installations before resleeving. 





- Over the past five years, thousands and thousands 


of tractor owners have proved that using Hastings 
Chrome Piston Rings is the money-saving thing to do. 
So if your tractor is using oil, or has lost its power, 
install Hastings Chrome rings right away. They save 
thoney, prolong tractor life, give top performance 
and economy. It will pay you to get Hastings rings 
for your cars and trucks, too. 


If you'd like to examine Hastings Chrome Rings, 
i send 25° for a sample set on a plastic piston 
which can be used as a paperweight or cigarette 

urn. Write Dept. PF, Hastings Manufacturing 
” Co., Hastings, Michigan. 





GENTLE on cylinder walls 


CHROME-FACED 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 
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STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
















( tee Del the giant Negro trapper of the San- 


tee Delta, had two possessions of which he 

was fond: One was the beautiful hunting horn 
that John Toland of Philadelphia had given him 
many years before when Gabriel had helped the 
visiting sportsman stalk the 14-point buck on In- 
dian Hill, that wild and desolate track just below 
Navarino. 

His other beloved possession was his hound, 
Lucy—a strange, beaytiful, savage creature of aristo- 
cratic antecedents. Graceful was she, refined, with 
eyes of occult gleamings and ears that swept the 
grass when she trailed. Suspicious, at times fero- 
cious, avoiding all men save her black master, Lucy 
was used by Gabe for a diverting variety of pur- 
suits: to follow the wary, ambling raccoons that 
paced by moonlight down the glimmering wood 
paths and through the silvery marshes; to take the 
trail of a flock of wild turkeys, to run violently into 
the birds, scattering them for Gabe, who then, with 
Lucy crouching breathlessly behind him, would 
call up one of the splendid birds to its doom. 


Lucy would take any trail that Gabe told her to 


“Inn grim and terrible grip 


ee 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Illustrated by G. BREHM 


take; and from any trail, however fragrant and allur- 
ing, she would immediately halt at the word of her 
master. A more complete companionship between 
dog and man could not exist. Indeed, this one was 
almost unique, for to it Gabe brought that strange, 
wise intimacy that he had with all animals—that 
peculiar fellowship and understanding that he 
shared with the creatures of the wild. This com- 
prehension, turned to his account, was what made 
him the best trapper, hunter, and general poaching 
rounder-up of game in all that country. 

In Montgomery Creek, near the ancient river 
landing of Peachtree Plantation, Gabe kept his little 
cypress canoe tied up. With Lucy balanced nicely 
amidship, and with his battered gun laid along the 
thwarts, it was an easy thing for him to paddle over 
the broad, yellow Santee, enter one of the great 
canals of the delta, and forthwith be in a wildlife 
island paradise. 


We promise you a delightful experience . 


in reading this story by one of our most be- 
loved and honored Southern writers, Archi- 
bald Rutledge. Lovingly and tenderly 
Mr. Rutledge tells of the unusual com- 
panionship and adventures of a skillful deer 


hunter and his remarkable dog. 


Then Gabriel Blew His Horn 


On a balmy day in late January, Gabriel, his 
broad-bladed, red cedar paddle sweeping the water 
deeply and noiselessly, drove his little canoe south- 
eastward toward the mouth of Six-Mile Creek. He 
knew, for the week before he had seen their tracks 
sprawled awkwardly in the mud there, that a fine 
flock of wild turkeys was ranging the marshes of 
Navarino and the long wooded ridge behind them, 
And, save for Gabe, they would be undisturbed. 
Moreover, since their food supply was plentiful, 
their range would be restricted. No wild turkey is 
going to wander far from quiet and plenty of choice 
food, such as the great delta affords. 


As Gabe turned his canoe into Six-Mile Creek, he 
flushed a flock of 100 mallard. Northward they 
streamed over the delta, settling at last in a pond 
well known to the Negro hunter, who cautiously 
took note of their address. Onward the trapper 
paddled up the tortuous reaches of the lonely water- 
way, at almost every bend jumping ducks. Twice 
he saw mink, but the shy creatures dived before 
he could shoot. It was a day for seeing game. 

Coming at last to a long field of wampee and low 
marsh in which he knew (Continued on page 67) 
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Its country-style! 


URE, many trucks are tops running 
s around town, or out on the hard 
roads. But farm work calls for a lot 
more. 


It calls for a rugged performer that can 
wrestle a bulky load down to the feed 
lot in the hollow—fetch a cord of stove 
wood up from the clearing, or make a 
quick run to town for the movies. It 


calls for everything you get best in a 
GMC, 


In farm-proved GMC’s you get the 
extra power of an engine untopped in 
its class. An extra-deep frame that 


backbones the load, cradled on spe- 
cially heat-treated alloy springs. And a 
GMC easily pilots its way through 
rough going with effortless steering 
that rolls in a bed of recirculating ball 
bearings. 


As the husky axle packs the power to 
the rear wheels of these staunch 
performers—the response to the accel- 
erator confirms the fact that no 1- to 
2-tonner made can beat the pull of a 
GMC! . 


It’s a real truck, built country-style. 
For proof see your GMC dealer before 
you order that new truck. 
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GMC Truck & Coach Division 
of General Motors 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 















The New AC Aluvac Oil 
Filter Element Guards Your 


Engine Against Hidden Enemies 


Constantly picking off the enemies 
that shorten engine life—remov- 
ing the grit that grinds and the 
sludge that clogs—the new AC 
Aluvac Oil Filter Element gives vital 
protection to tractor, truck and car 
engines. 


Dirty oil comes in—clean, safe oil 
goes out, in an endless stream of 
protection for all moving parts. 


You'd be amazed to know how little 
wear takes place when engine oil 
is always Clean. 


You'd be equally astonished to know 
how fine and uniform the filtering 
pores of the AC Aluvac Element are. 
They take out dirt particles as small 


IF YOUR ENGINE HAS NO OIL FILTER, don't leave it unprotected any longer. 
There’s a complete AC Oil Filter, with Aluvac Element, to fit your engine. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


FILTERS 
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as 100,000th of an inch in size. 


You'll get many extra hours of low- 
cost: protection out of your AC 
Aluvac Element, too. Size for size, 
it has 10 times the filtering surface 
of ordinary elements—double the 
sludge-retaining capacity. 

So there’s both quantity and quality 
for you, in one precision-built 
package. 

And remember this: It’s the filter 
element that does the work in an oil 
filter. The next time your element 
needs changing, replace with an AC 
Aluvac Element. Your implement 
dealer or service man has a size and 
type to fit almost every oil filter. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





_ Well Dressed, Well Groomed 


Everybody’s interested in fine feathers and how to preen 
them so as to look top rate. Here are some good tips 
garnered from hundreds of letters you sent us on how 
to dress and how to keep yourself shining and clean! 


Ten Do’s and Don’t’s 
($15 Prize) 

1. Do have that healthy shine that 
comes from using plenty of soap and 
water—hot water at least once a day. 

2. Do use deodorant after daily 
bath. Boys, this includes you. And 
don’t let anybody tell you it’s sissy. 
Believe me, the girls think it’s smart. 

3. Don’t neglect your teeth. Brush 
them at least twice’a day, if not more 
often. See your dentist at least twice 
a year. 

4. Do keep nails clean and filed. 
Use a stiff brush, soap, and warm 
water for cleaning. Girls, don’t file 
your fingernails into a long, sharp 
point. But do file into a short oval or 
almond shape. 

5. Do wash hair as often as need- 
ed. Wear it in a becoming style. Girls 
should’ brush their hair 100 strokes 
daily. 

6. Do get at least eight hours’ 
sleep. Nothing makes you look or feel 
any worse than not getting the proper 
rest. 

7. Don’t abuse your clothes. Keep 
them pressed, hung up, and buttons 
sewed on. 

8. Don’t, fair maiden, wear colors 
that clash. Choose colors that go well 
with your complexion and color of 
hair. Choose clothes that minimize 
your figure faults and bring out the 
good points. 

9. Boys, do dress to bring out your 
own personality. For example: If you 
are the athletic or outdoor type, 
choose rather colorful sport shirts and 
ties. If you are the quieter, more con- 
servative type, pick soft pastel colors 
in shirts, ties. Soft gray, brown, or 
green pants will bring out the pastel 
colors of your shirts and ties. 

10. Don’t forget this slogan while 
playing the part of the well dressed 
and well groomed boy or girl: You're 
not fully dressed until you put on 
your smile. 

Lafond Heflin, 16, 
Robertson County, Tenn. 


Simplicity Is the Answer 
($10 Prize) 
Simplicity is the answer to good 
grooming problems. Expensive 


clothes will not produce neatness a 
bit better than cheap ones. But have 
you ever noticed that a costume of 
studied simplicity costs a lot? It’s usu- 
ally the very cheap things that have 
to be fancy to detract from their shod. 
diness. So you should aim toward an 
uncluttered look. 


It’s not the clothes themselves that 
produce good grooming as much as 
it is their state of cleanliness and the 
way they are worn. A truly beautiful 
outfit can be ruined by clashing ac. 
cessories, too much jewelry, dirty 
hair, a showing slip, or by its being 
worn on the wrong occasion. It’s the 
little things that count. If you don’t 
know whether to wear earrings or not, 
leave them off. Jewelry is to enhance 
a plain outfit. One that is complete in 
itself needs nothing. 

Ruth Jeanne Allen: 18, 
Granville County, N. C. 


It Doesn’t Take Money 
($5 Prize) 

This is my idea of how a girl, rich 
or poor, can be well dressed and well 
groomed. 

1. Select a basic outfit in your 
most becoming color and build your 
wardrobe around it. If you can’t af- 
ford a new wardrobe every season, 
choose materials that are right for 
summer and winter. 

2. Wear shorts, bathing suits, play 
suits, slacks, and jeans only when the 
occasion calls for them. Don’t live in 
jeans. Women are respected more if 
they dress like women. 

8. Keep your body and clothes 
clean. Stay neat. 

4. Choose a becoming hair-do that 
will stay put and will not require too 
much time. Don’t bleach or dye your 
hair. 

5. Keep your nails and teeth clean, 
your shoes polished. Don’t wear 
cheap jewelry that tarnishes. 

6. Most important of all is your 
personality. Be frank, truthful and 
pleasant. Mind your manners. Don't 
copy someone else in dress, speech, 
or mannerisms—be yourself. 

Dorothy Davis, 15, 
Hunt County, Tex. 





name, address, age, and county. 





Plan Now To Enter Our Next Letter Contest: 


Some Ways I Made Money in 1951 


IKE the sound of money jingling in your pockets—especially if it’s 

money you made all by yourself? Well, let’s pool our ideas on ways 
and means this can be done. For the three best letters to reach us by 
Nov. 30 on “Some Ways I Made Money in 1951,” we will pay $15, 
$10, and $5, and $1 each for all others printed. Send your letters to 
Progressive Youngfolks at the Progressive Farmer office nearest you: 
Birmingham, Dallas, Memphis, or Raleigh. Be sure to include your 


Remember, this contest is open only to boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not eligible. 
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Betty Jane Norton, 12, Inez Hester, 14, and Betty Stapp, 13, engage 
in a common breach of safety among youngsters: They chat on their 
“bikes” in the middle of the road, but of course they know better. 


By Durell Davis 


Alabama Assistant Extension Editor 


NLY two 4-H clubbers in Lamar 

County, Ala., list safety on their 
4-H project record books. But about 
95 per cent of the members are en- 
gaged in safety—for them it’s every- 
day work. 

They look at safety from a practi- 
cal viewpoint. As one girl put it, 
“We don’t think safety should be set 
apart as a 4-H job or any other spe- 
cial job. Making our homes, farms, 
schools, communities, and county 
safer is something we strive to do all 
the time.” And that’s just what every 
one of these progressive farm young- 
sters is doing. 

Drop in on any group of young 
boys and girls in Lamar County and 
mention safety. Every hand will go 
up, for almost every one of them has 
a story to tell about what he has done 
to cut down on accident hazards. 

A couple of years ago 4-H mem- 
bers set out to do something on a 
county-wide basis about the high rate 
of accidents. They put up signs on 
almost every road, sponsored clean- 
up campaigns, and enlisted the help 


of civic clubs, businessmen, and ev- 
eryone else they could persuade to 
help get the “play-safe” story’ across. 
They meant to make Lamar coun- 
tians safety-conscious, and they suc- 
ceeded. From there on it was a job 
for each individual. 

State Four-H Club Safety Winner 
June Metcalfe reveals some of the 
problems that confronted the drive. 
“To begin with,” she says, “it’s hard 
to produce striking evidence of suc- 
cess with a program such as this. 
Safety is mostly a state of mind, so 
our program was aimed at making 
people conscious of accident hazards. 

“Once you drive home the idea 
that the home, farm, school, and 
highways can be dangerous,” June 
continues, “folks begin to watch out 
for innocent-looking killers lurking 
everywhere. Then they're going to 
do something about getting rid of 
these hazards.” 

With hundreds of club members 
sparking the campaign, many of the 
old eyesores and danger spots began 
to disappear. Trash piles and old 
tin cans were moved to junk yards, 
and broken doorsteps, rotten floors, 
and other danger spots were repaired. 





"TENTION 


Frost can be seen in the fields any 
time now and the wonderful holiday 
season is at hand. Be thankful for 
your family and friends and all the 
blessings that are yours. Get the 
gang together and plan a party or 
some other fun. Check the leaflets 
below for the ones you need. They 
are two for 5 cents or five for 10 
cents—except as indicated. 

0) Western Party—Come on, “you all,” 
for a good time. 

A Tin Can Party—Have a “tinny” 
time. 

Funny-Money Carnival—Only “fun- 
ny money” spends here. 

Indian Party—It’s always fun to play 
“Injun.” 

Newspaper Party—Another use for 
old newspapers. 

Samoset Party—More Indian fun for 
your friends. 

Attractive Bracelets To Make—Have 
you tried these? 


Christmas Gifts To Make—It’s not 
too early to start. 
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Too Busy for Christmas, 10 cents— 
An easy play for your group. 
Peggy’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
10 cents—Another easy playlet. 
Six-Winged Angel, 10 cents—A 
Christmas play for church or school. 
Farm Trapline—Time to think of 
trapping again. 

Palmistry for Fun—Be “Madam 
Zulu” at the next party or carnival. 
Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
25 cents—A good songbook anytime. 
Community Handbook, 50 cents—A 
friend in need. 
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Check your needs, print your mailing 
instructions below, and send your order 
to Progressive Youngfolks, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, 
or Birmingham. 


Name 





Rt Box 





Town State 
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MAKES 'EM 


Ml 
RUGGED... 


@ “Farm work is mighty tough on spark plugs. That’s why I use AC’s with 
CORALOX Insulator. CORALOX stays clean longer, helps keep plugs from 
cracking under heavy load, makes ’em last longer.” 


That statement is typical of praise from farmers who have discovered AC 
Spark Plugs with patented CORALOX Insulator. 


Because CORALOX has 10 times greater electrical resistance than previous 
insulator materials, it will not “short” and misfire under heavy load. 

Because CORALOX is chemically basic, it does not attract oxide coating from 
burnt fuel, which is a common cause of misfiring. 

Because CORALOX is 3 times stronger and tougher, and a far better heat 
conductor, AC insulator tips are longer and thinner, so they heat up faster 
and burn away oil and carbon deposited when the engine is warming up. 
You'll never know how much spark plugs can “take”’—how much time they 
can save you in the field—until you’ve used AC Spark Plugs, with p 
CORALOX Insulator. Your service man or implement dealer can supply you 
with an AC type engineered for your tractor, truck or car. 


ft 


PATENTED 
CORALOX 


INSULATOR 
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| AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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| Just the paint for a 
home full of lively youngsters 





@ Glides On With Amazing Ease— 
You can doan expert job with either 


brush or roller. You'll leave no 
brush- or _ lap-marks. 


sqperent 
issed spots can be filled in later. 





@ Cleans In A Jiffy—Even stubborn 
Stains such as grease, crayon, ink 
spots, lipstick or finger smears can 
be washed off in a jiffy without harm 
to the soft, mellow sheen. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


\~) PAINTS 
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Revolutionary New Wall Paint Withstands 
Repeated Washing and Hard Family Usage! 


@ Velvet-Like in smoothness! 
@ Rubber-Like in toughness! 


@ Here at last is a remarkable new wall finish 
that can take the slam-bang punishment of hard- 
playing youngsters—and like it! Pittsburgh’s 
wonderful new Wallhide rubberized Satin Finish 
will not crack, chip or rub off. Its smooth, non- 
porous surface resists dust and dirt. Easy to 
apply, this amazing finish covers most inside 
wall surfaces, including wallpaper, and needs 
no — coat. A wide variety of beautiful, 
modern colors is available. 


te Rubberized 


@ To go on quickly and easily! @ To withstand wear and abuse! 

@ For amazingly fast drying! @ For non-cracking flexibility! 

@ For repeated washing and @ For lasting beauty and pro- 
scrubbing! tection] 


Pit Right with Color Dyromics’ 
Paint Best with Pithibuagh Paistti ! 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint 
dealer for a FREE copy of 
our booklet, “Color Dynamics 
for the Home.” Explains Pitts- 
burgh’s modern system of 
home painting based upon the 
energy in color. 






7 CHEMICALS e BRUSHES ° PLASTICS 


PLATE GLtass COMPANY 











A Record Year 





ATIONAL 4-H Achievement 

Week is held annually in No- 
vember. This month is no exception. 
Throughout the nation during the 
week of Nov. 3-11, club members 
and volunteer local leaders will check 
up on 4-H accomplishments. They 
will hold literally thousands of 
achievement meetings to recognize 
those who have completed their in- 
dividual projects. Awards will be 
made for outstanding work, reports 
will be presented, and a summary of 
all accomplishments publicized. 


And what will these 1951 reports 
show? What 2 million members did 
in their 87,000 Four-H clubs under 
the guidance of their 275,000 local 
volunteer club leaders. 


1. Four-H club members provided 
and conserved food to make more 
available for their own families, for 
other families, and for those in need 
in other lands: 


Garden products ............ 120,000 acres 
i, en a OC: 9,000,000 birds 
RAVOUUIONE ccivicrtedeccciccost 1,000,000 head 
POOU GLODD ins3 asics nnisicd 600,000 acres 
Products preserved..16,000,000 quarts 
Food frozen.............. 5,000,000-pounds 

~~ 
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2. They make their homes more 
attractive and livable through their 
4-H club work in: 


Food planning, preparation, 


and service.......... .20,000,000 meals 
Room improvement........ 150,000 units 
Arts and crafts............ 450,000 articles 


Home management..150,000 activities 
Beautification of 


home grounds .......... 140,000 homes 
Clothing -............... 2,250,000 garments 
Child care....................20,000 children 
Musical appre- 
e Ciation.......... 250,000 homes reached 





3. They made their homes and 
farms more efficient and profitable 


through their 4-H club work: 


Club members Achievements 


340,000 
580,000 


Kept personal accounts. 
Participated in fire and 
accident prevention. 





By Romaine Smith 


150,000 Made use of special eco- 
nomic information. 

370,000 Conducted soil and 
wildlife conservation 
practices. 

170,000 Carried on forestry 
activities. 

60,000 Engaged in work relat- 


ing to agricultural en- 
gineering, electricity, 
tractor maintenance, and 
general farm repairs. 





4. They improved their own health 
and helped improve health conditions 
in their homes and communities: 


Club members Achievements 


750,000 Carried on special health 
activities. 

310,000 Had periodic health 
examinations. 

200,000 Trained in home nursing 


and first aid. 





5. They worked as responsible 
citizens to improve their own com- 
munities: 
Club Members 

60,000 


Achievements 


Served as junior 4-H 
project leaders. 
Conducted recreational 
leadership activities. 
Engaged in community 
activities such as im- 
proving public school 
grounds, conducted local 
fairs, and helped those 
in distress. 
Demonstrated improved 
farm and home practices 
to their neighbors and 
other interested people. 


250,000 


46,000 


470,000 


They developed a deeper appre- 
ciation for the American way of life 
by practicing and demonstrating 
Democracy in their homes and com- 
munity 4-H clubs . . . gained a better 
understanding of their responsibili- 
ties in a changing world of today ... 
learned the joy of sharing their ex- 
periences with others . . . served un- 
selfishly . . . thrilled to the pride of 
ownership .. . dignity of labor . .. 
character development . . . personal 
ity growth . . . citizenship training. 

Our hats are off to this fine group 
of rural young Americans! 
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A New “First” for Lederle Research Jf 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE*™* 


(Modified Live Virus) Rabbit Origin—Vacuum-Dried 


Cie \ YA, 
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A NEW, EFFECTIVE, SINGLE INJECTION 
VACCINE FOR ACTIVE IMMUNIZATION 


No Serum Needed—Gives Dependable Immunity 


A big step forward in the prevention of hog 
cholera has been made by the development of 
Hoc CHOLERA VACCINE (Modified Live Virus) 
Rabbit Origin— Vacuum-Dried Rovac Lederle. 
Losses among young pigs from this profit-rob- 
bing disease may now be avoided by one sim- 
ple injection with Rovac. 


Years of intensive effort and research by 
Lederle scientists are the background for this 
truly remarkable preventive against a costly 
disease. The adaptation of the hog cholera 
virus to growth in the rabbit permits produc- 
tion of this new modified vaccine which is 
highly effective for swine. Rovac Hog Cholera 
Vaccine has proved effective in thousands of 
hogs of many breeds, under a wide range of 
farming conditions. 


Advantages of Rovac: 
e@ Only one injection is needed 


@ Induces protection one week following 
vaccination 


Animal Industry Section 


@ Requires no serum 


@ Will not cause hog cholera in unvacci- 
nated contact swine 


@ Does not throw pigs off feed 


@ No special feeding is required -before or 
after vaccination 


e Economical and easy-to-use 


Lederle veterinary vaccines and bacterins| 


are produced with the same care and under the 
same careful supervision given to the produc- 
tion of Lederle biologicals for human use. In- 
structions enclosed in the package should be 
carefully followed. 


Rovac should be used by, or on the advice 
of, a veterinarian. Your veterinarian can help 
you maintain the best management practices 
and disease-control procedures. 


Free literature concerning ROvAC will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


*Trade-mark - 
**U. S. Pat. No. 2,518,978 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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onal Mi Willard Discovery 
ng THO ysands of Cal OWENS 


100% MORE PROTECTION 


against the No.1 battery killer! 





METALEX 


® AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
© GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
killer. Overcharging strikes directly 
at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- 
work which holds in place the cur- 
rent-producing active material. Over- 
charging corrodes the grids— fractures 
them—destroys their ability to retain 
active material—destroys their utility 
as current conductors. 





But now you can have the protection 
of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
covered by Willard metallurgists and 
proved in thousands of cars since its 
introduction over a year ago. 
METALEX provides a full 100% more 
protection against overcharging — the 
No. 1 battery killer. Available exclu- 
sively in the Willard Super Master! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now . . . buy a 





Willard Super Master 


wh METALEX @&@ 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « Cleveland «Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis ¢ Portland * Toronto 








Easy Piano Lessons 


(Second in Series} 
By Frederick S. Smith 


AST month’s article ended with 

placing the letters C, D, E, and 
F on the keyboard. We begin this 
month placing letters G, A, and B on 
the keyboard. G is the white key to 
the right of F. Ordinarily G would 
be followed by H, I, J, K, ete., but 
inasmuch as the music alphabet uses 
only the first seven letters of the al- 
phabet, G is followed by A. In other 
words, to the right of G is A. To the 
right of A—and to the right of the 
three black keys—is B. 


CiIDIE;FIG/A;Bi\C 


In order to learn as quickly as pos- 
sible the letter names of white keys, 
take a pencil and mark keys in the 
Middle C octave just as in diagram: 











In diagram below, fingers of each 
hand are numbered from 1 to 5: 


Place your right hand over keys 
C, D, E, F, and G so that your thumb 
will fall on C, your second finger on 
D, third finger on E, fourth on F, and 
fifth on G. Hold all these keys down. 
Now lift and drop your thumb four 
times, at the same time holding the 
other four keys down. Now lift and 
drop your second finger on D four 


times, being sure to keep the other 
four keys down. Do the third finger 
on E in like manner, the fourth on F, 
and then the fifth finger on G, always 
holding down the four keys not 
being played. 

Now do same exercise with the 
left hand. Your thumb will hold 
down G, second finger F, third E, 
fourth D, and fifth will hold down C, 
Do this exercise several times a day, 
each hand alone at first. When it 
becomes easy to do, practice it both 
hands together, playing both thumbs 
first, both second fingers, third, 
fourth, and fifth fingers. Continue 
holding down keys not being played, 

When you can do this with ease, 
practice playing same letter-key jn 
each hand, like this: 





Letter Keys 
CDEFSG4 
Right Hand Fingering 1 2 3 4 5 
Left Hand Fingering 5 4 3 2 ] 


Practice these exercises several 
times daily until they become easy. 
Next month’s article will take up 
note values and learning the letter 
names of the notes on lines and 
spaces in the treble and bass clefs. 


Praise for Our High Schools 


By Robert Thompson 


OW To Get the Most Out of 
School.” When I read this title 
for a recent youngfolks letter con- 
test, I almost wanted to laugh. There 
are so many things offered by the 
American high school, it would be 
difficult to begin to enumerate them. 
Until two years ago, my sister and 
I attended British schools. Then my 
American mother decided it was 
time we learned something about her 
country. And so we came to Texas. 
And are we glad!!! Perhaps a limited 
comparison of the two schools would 
be the best way to show how much 
the students here are offered. 


First—no uniforms. To be able to 
wear loud socks and shirts, and no 
ties, is emancipation itself. In Eng- 
land I had to wear gray flannels and 
gray socks and a white shirt and 
school tie. Blue jeans were unknown. 

Second—a choice of interesting 
subjects. We had to take years of 
Latin and French and only British 
history and geography. Now I can 
take so many subjects about so many 
different things. There is a big world 
outside the United Kingdom that I 
never would have learned about if 
we hadn’t come to school in America. 


Third —it’s so democratic. The 
school I attended was not free. Only 
boys whose parents could afford to 


pay the tuition could attend. And it 
was very snobbish. It just “wasn't 
done” to have even a nodding ac 
quaintance with anyone in the free 
school. Here, who cares how much 
anyone’s parents are worth? It is the 
students themselves who count. It 
isn’t the idea of anyone’s being as 
good as me. We are all the same, as 
long as we respect the good things 
offered us. 


Fourth—it’s coed. At first, I was 
self-conscious with girls in the class. 
But they don’t worry me any more 
(in that way), except that they must 
not get higher grades than I do. 


Another attitude that is so much 
pleasanter here is the desire to learn. 
Why, we never tried to help our- 
selves. It was the job of the masters 
(teachers) to teach us. We certainly 
weren't going to teach ourselves. 


American football] still has me 
stumped. After cricket and Rugby, 
it is taking a little time to get the 
knack of football. But I'll get it yet! 


There are so many more things 
that American high schools offer that 
my list could continue for pages. 


How to get the most out of high 
school? Why, just stop taking for 
granted all the things that are of 
fered, and start appreciating them. 
Youll be surprised at all you are 
getting out of high school without 
even realizing it. 
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A Boy and His Calf 
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Show calves get good grooming for the big event. 


By Hanchey E. Logue 
Alabama 4-H Club Leader 


N show days, does the boy lead 

the fat beef calf, or does the calf 
lead the boy? Have you ever thought 
about this as you watched the boys 
and girls pass in review before the 
judges? Let’s take a backward look 
and see just what’s behind this boy 
or girl with the baby beef. 

Several months ago the county 
agent, club member, and parents met 
and set up plans for the fat stock 
project. Later, high bred beef calves 
were selected by the club member 
and his parents, with assistance of 
county agents. 


Then the big day came when the 
calf arrived by truck at the new own- 
ers farm. Even Grandpa walked out 
to the barn to look at him. The name 
“Buster” seemed to fit. 

For three or more days the calf 
lost weight and refused to eat. The 
boy went by the county agent’s of- 
fice on Saturday morning to find out 
what to do. A couple of gentle cows 
or steers were brought in from the 
pasture to keep “Buster” company, 
and in just a little while he was eat- 
ing and everybody was happy. 
Grandpa’s only remark was, “Well, 
son, a calf is sorta humanlike, and 
all he needs is good company.” 

Boy! Oh, boy! You should have 
been there the day they tried to put 
the first halter on that calf. He 
dragged Bill, Joe, Lucy, Papa, and 
Bob through the lot, down the lane, 
across the front lawn, through 
Mama’s pansy bed, and then ran 2 
miles down the highway. 


But on show day, watch him step 
around the ring! 

And then the calf had his first 
bath! Everyone got all set for an- 
other full-scale stampede; but the 
water felt cool and he loved the rub- 
bing. Everyone was happy as the calf 
kept standing, watching, and seem- 
ingly asking for more. 


Can a beef calf eat! The calf 


nearly ate his weight in feed. The 
owner knows, because he kept every 
bite in his record book. 

Well, they had their ups and 
downs—cold, rainy days, pretty bad 
around the barn. However, on show 
day the sun was shining. 


Now the boy knows how to lead 
his calf; he knows his calf’s weak 
points, too, and the calf seems to 
know his master’s. “Buster” and the 
boy have worked together for nine 
months. However, now that it is 
time to auction off “Buster,” the boy 
would just sorta like to turn him in 
the clover and Dallis grass pasture 
and keep him at home. True, “Bus- 
ter” did run away, but even Mama 
admires him today and she’s forgiven 
him about her pansies. 


Now we are at the county fat stock 
show, the day to which all have 
looked forward. It’s “the” big day. 
“Buster” looks swell. He’s a fine ani- 
mal, slick as a button. He wins a 
blue ribbon. The crowd applauds. 
Photographers appear from every- 
where. “Buster” seems to sense that 
something big is happening. 


Then somehow, his owner feels 
sorta sick. After the calf is sold, they 
tell the boy to take off his halter. 
But he is probably thinking, “That 
ain’t my halter, it belongs to “Bus- 
ter.” You watch the boy pat him 
for the last time. His eyes cloud up. 
His spirit is low. You, like the boy, 
have a choked up feeling, too. 


Then you hear his name called 
out over the loud speaker. You mo- 
tion for him to go over by the speak- 
er’s table and get his sales ticket. 
More pictures are taken—with the boy 
standing by “His Honor,” the mayor 
of the local county seat. 


All the beef calves have gone 
through the show ring and have been 
sold at auction. The “big day” is 
ended. You watch the family load 
up and ride home. 


Yes, on show day does the boy 
or girl lead the calf, or does the calf 
lead the boy or girl? 
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NEW BATTERIES 
wi NEW POWE 








Frozen in a huge cake of ice, a Willard Heavy Duty DeLuxe Battery 
amazed 95 responsible witnesses by cranking a car for 12 minutes and 
2 seconds. Then, after only two minutes for recuperation, this same battery 
cranked the same car for one minute and 26 seconds more to bring the 
total to 13 minutes and 28 seconds. How’s this for proof of extra power for 
the coldest of cold weather starting! 


A SIZE FOR ALL CARS AND MOST TRUCKS 


The most powerful battery you can buy at a popular price today 


Willard“ 


De Lune 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY ° Cleveland « Los Angeles * Dallas * Memphis + Portland * Toronto 














Mississippi, with a Cattlemen’s Association of about 900 members, is credited 
with having seeded more acres to pasture than any state in the Southeast. 


Mississippi is the nation’s No. 2 cotton state; 
normally, only Texas produces a larger crop. 


Mississippi ranked first among states in addi- 
tional electric generating capacity put into oper- 
ation last year. Rex Brown Station, Jackson. 


The South’s products move up “Ol Man River” 
from Natchez to industrial cities of Midwest. 


A story of amazing advances in 
building a better economy in which 
farms are balanced with factories. 


and crops with livestock, poultry. 


By Paul W. Chapman 


Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture 


ISSISSIPPIANS are legally committed to 
the task of building a better-balanced econ- 
omy for their state. A running story of their 

progress is reported in an official monthly bulletin 
called “Magic.” 

No title could be more fitting. 

Mississippi's only “magic” is the vision of a de- 
termined people who know what they want. Above 
all else, they want to Balance Farms With Fac- 
tories. In addition, they want more diversified farm 
production—a program that will bring a Better 
Balance Between Crops and Livestock. 

“Why are these goals so important?” an inter- 
ested visitor asked. 

In reply, he is told, “Because in this nation, no 
state with a population of 2 million or more people 


has so many farm families in relation to those who 
live in towns and cities. No state in the South earns 
so large a part of its farm income from field crops 
as compared with animals; none is so dependent 
upon earnings from one single field crop.” 

Conditions in Mississippi are changing rapidly. 
Without taking anything from established enter- 
prises, new and profitable sources of income are 
being developed. As a direct result of organized 
efforts, occupational opportunities, like farm oper- 
ations, are being diversified; many growth and 
progress records are being established. 

Here, for example, are a few recent records that 
clearly indicate progress in building a better-bal- 
anced economy: ° 

Manufacturing: This year, for the first time in 
the state’s history, the output of factories will sell 
for more than $1 billion—six times the dollar vol- 
ume 10 years ago. 

Oil and Gas: Oil was first discovered in Mibssis- 
sippi but a few years ago. Today it ranks fourth in 
production among the states of the South, and 
ninth in the nation. 

Sea Food Industries: On the beautiful Gulf Coast, 
fishing is now big business. Here there are 100 ship- 
pers and 20 packers and canners of fish, shrimp, 
and crab meat. It is said that tuna will soon be 

(Continued on page 52) 


Mississippi’s farmers use large quantities of anhydrous ammonia. Photo courtesy Lion Oil. 









NEW 4ANWCHOR 


YOUR GUIDE TO ANIMAL HEALTH! 


GRAM 


You asked for it... a vaccinating chart \-Cattie INJECTION DIA 
to guide you in the protection of your = srnamescutan myection 
livestock. Here it is—compiled by "3 
Anchor experts in veterinary medicine 
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Do Sou OW" 


YACCINATING 
and save lorey/ 





VACCINATING CHART 


shows you how! Ziv WOR \ACCINATING CHART 


DO IT YOURSELF AND SAVE! EASY! EFFECTIVE! ECONOMICAL! 


PRACTICE PROPER 
STERILIZATION 





—in attractive poster style—that 
you can keep for handy reference. 
Shows exact needle to use, what equip- 
ment you need, where to make the 
injection, what Anchor product: for 
best results . . . answers questions you 
might have regarding the safety of 
your hogs, cattle, sheep and dairy cows. 
Makes vaccination so simple and so 

| safe—anyone can do it... with a mini- 


CATTLE AND DAIRY INCOME ASSURED! 
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ATTENTION HOG RAISER 
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a ‘om rabbits to prevent M09 oR 

. in final experimental Sai. boon, to s 
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South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


prooucT 
«+ DMACKLEG BACTERIA 


+ + ANTI -MEMORREAGIC 

SEPTICEMIA SéROm 
fe mnetore pm ne Cee 
Wee te 73x 

Of mimonREAciC 

SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
Se Long fonge Protecmen Une 
cation of 2 00 2 down. Se fire down, 
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ClosTaipem CHAgvt. 


1 all 
Vecineien  SEPTICES GACTERIN 
Omoge 


«+ TRIPt SoLrA 
Ooroge Sec per weght 
++ Calciom GLecomaTt 
Oevage 250ce 


’ mum of effort and money. ANCHOR VACCINATIONS THE WAY TO MAKE LIVESTOCK PAY! 


— ZI HOR SERUM COMPANY South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


ALWAYS DEPEND ON ANCHOR VACCINATION laboratory facilities and methods—carefully tested 
FOR SAFE IMMUNITY Anchor serums, vac- under actual farm conditions—they represent the 
cines and bacterins developed in the World’s Largest most advanced achievements in disease prevention. 
Serum Plant, hold an enviable record for safe im- Put your trust in proved Anchor pharmaceuticals and 
munity. Scientifically researched under most modern biologicals for safety to all your livestock and poultry. 
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SHEEP RAISING MADE SAFER 


Get this chart FREE at your local ANCHOR dealer 


It’s hot off the Press! 


Your pogunemnees Anchor dealer has a supply. Get this 
¢ 


helpful 


art and stock up on needed vaccination sup- 
plies NOW! 


Dear Sirs: 


Please mail me my FREE Vaccinating Chart. 


NAME 





Address 





State 
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IN WHICH SEEDBED 


WILL GRASS “CATCH” BEST? 





Grass seed dropped in a rough, lumpy 
seedbed like this, sown the conventional 
way, is buried too deep, bunched in air 
pockets or left to lie on dry, unfriendly 
clods where it can’t germinate. The re- 
sult is a poor stand or the need for large 
quantities of costly seed. 


Seed accurately placed within the top 
half inch of a well-prepared and firm 
seedbed like with a Brillion Sure-Stand 
Grass Seeder germinates quickly, It gets 
food and moisture immediately . . . de- 
velops a strong root system ... gives a 
uniform, sturdy stand, 





Get a good stand of grass with a Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder 


A field may be rich in plant food, and 
hold tons of moisture . . . yet, if not 
properly prepared, the tiny grass seeds 
sown on it starve to death or lie dor- 
mant, entirely out of reach of either plant 
food or moisture. 

That’s why the Brillion Sure-Stand 
Seeder, the 5'4” as illustrated, an 8’, 
or the large 10'8”, gets a better stand. 
Each combines final soil preparation — 
a firm, finely prepared seed bed without 
lumps — with almost precision seeding 
... in one operation. 

Less seed is required too. For’ there is 
no burying of seed too deep. There are 
no barren air pockets for seed to fall into, 
There are no big lumps for seed sprouts 
to fight, There is no rapid moisture loss, 
In fact, in a Sure-Stand seedbed, the seeds 
lie within the top 14 inch of soil. The 
fine, firm and mulched seedbed pulls mois- 
ture upward to mect the waiting seeds, 
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THE BRILLION SURE-STAND 
GRAIN DRILL — Drills grain, 
fertilizes, pulverizes, seeds grass 
or legumes . . . all at one time, 






ail 
PULVI-MULCHER 
Pulverizes, harrows, mulches and 
packs. Crushes lumps. Builds a 
deep, fine seedbed. 


THE BRILLION 


The Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder pulver- 
izes, seeds and firms the ground all in one 
operation across the field , , . saves time 
. +. saves labor . . . saves tractor fuel 
.. gets a better stand. Comes in three 
sizes: 10'8”, 8’, and 5'4” rolling widths. 

Plan to seed the Brillion Sure-Stand 
way. Thousands of farmers have paid for 
their Sure-Stands with the seed saved in 
only two days’ use, See your Brillion 
dealer ...or write for complete illustrated 
folders describing the Brillion Sure-Stand, 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC, 
Dept. SG9-11 ¢ Brillion, Wisconsin 


Lhlior. 


SURE-STAND SEEDER 


“TUCKS EACH SEED TO BED — 
IN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL.” 
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Available in single, double and 
triple gang models; and a wide 
variety of widths. 
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THE BRILLION PULVERIZERS. 





Magic in Mississippi 
(Continued from page 50) 


added to the list of sea foods packed 
for shipment to the north and east. 

Electric Energy: With the amaz- 
ing increase of 55.4 per cent in elec- 
tric generating capacity in one year, 
Mississippi, in 1950, ranked first in 
expansion among all states of the na- 
tion. (Another middle South state, 
Arkansas, ranked second.) 

The “Hospitality” Business: Believe 
it or not, records show that out-of- 
state visitors left $222 million in Mis- 
sissippi last year. 

Among the cities of the Magnolia 
State, Natchez seems to be the classic 
example of Mississippi magic. Each 
year Natchez’ magnificent homes and 
their charming gardens are, for a 
short period, opened to the public. 
In one month this year, 30,000 visi- 
tors came to see about 75 homes built 
by cotton planters more than 100 
years ago. The “magic” of it all is that 
in this community, described as “the 
symbol of a vanished culture,” there 
are now some of America’s most mod- 
ern factories. Within a decade, $100 
million has been spent in building in- 
dustrial plants. As a direct result, 
Natchez is growing three times as fast 
as the nation. 


BAWI at Work 

Much of Mississippi's industrial de- 
velopment during recent years is due 
to the unique program familiarly 
known as BAWI-—Balance Agricul- 
ture With Industry. 

The BAWI law, passed in 1944, 
says, “It is hereby declared that the 
state public welfare demands, and 
the state policy requires, a balanced 
economic development.” Under terms 
of the law, the BAWI Board has 
broad powers and_ responsibilities 
dealing with all aspects of develop- 
ment—advertising, agricultural devel- 
opment, economic and engineering 
research, farm markets, and industrial 
expansion. But the unique feature is 
the right of towns and counties to 
vote bonds to buy factory sites, erect 
buildings, and provide equipment 
that may be leased to operating com- 
panies. William E. Barksdale, direc- 
tor of the BAWI Board, Jackson, re- 
ports that 92 bond elections have 





Johns-Manville plant at Natchez, where thousands of cords of pulpwood are 





been held. Eighty-six were favorable; 
only six failed. “Failure does not al- 
ways mean opposition,” he says, “be- 
cause the majority of the electors in 
the territory must vote, and two. 
thirds of the ballots cast must of 
course favor the bond issue.” 

Many types of experiences have de- 
veloped; many kinds of industries 
have been secured. 

At Natchez, for example, voters ap- 
proved bonds to provide a site for a 
mill to be operated by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. The company 
did not accept the money; it merely 
thanked the voters for their expres. 


sion of interest. Since the first plant - 


was built, its capacity has been in- 
creased 100 per cent. 

The new plants are providing jobs 
so more Mississippians can find work 
and promising career opportunities 
within their home state. Industrial de- 
velopment and expansion of the tour- 
ist business take nothing from agri- 
culture; in fact, they create home 
markets for various products of di- 
versified farming. 


Cotton Still King 


Cotton is king in Mississippi. Only 
Texas produces a larger crop. Even 
under restricted production, lint and 
seed last year accounted for 67 per 
cent of the state’s crop income. In 
1951, cotton acreage was increased 
26 per cent over previous year. In the 
Magnolia State, cotton will continue 
to be important in the future. 

Big-type power machinery is used 
extensively. There are now four times 
as many tractors on farms as in 1940, 
Flame cultivators are used. Cotton is 
dusted with airplanes or sprayed with 
multiple-row sprayers. Mechanical 
cotton pickers are well suited to the 
large areas of level cropland. 

Liquid fertilizers are be@oming in- 
creasingly popular. Two concerns this 
year—Spencer Chemical Company, 
Vicksburg, and Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation, Yazoo County — were 
given “certificates of necessity” by 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion allowing them to spend $20 mil- 
lion in new plants for making anhy- 
drous ammonia. 


New crops are coming into the 
farm picture; some, that in the past 
(Continued on page 54) 


converted into numerous products used by the nation’s construction industry+ 
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They’re Tanned That Way by the | 
WOLVERINE Secret Tanning Process. [f 


. BS 
NO OTHER WORK SHOE ‘ ji 


IN THE WORLD AT ANY PRICE . 
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syol HORSEHIDES! | 


out soft—yes, as soft and com- 
fortable as a pair of mocca- 
sins. They’re that way 
when you buy them— 
stay that way from start 
to finish. That means 
such work shoe com- 


You’re mighty right they dry th soles 









fort as only Wolverines The shell is a Unlike other shoe Wolverine tans this 
can give tough substance fj? leathers, Shell Horse- 3-ply super-strength 
: much like your hide’s fibres are ver- leather buckskin-soft 
BUT ... how long will finger nail. It is tical—wear longer and pliable, yet it re- 
such ft sh . the center layer because wear is on the end, tains all its natural 
soft shoes last? Long of Shell Horsehide—the like a butcher’s block. toughness and wear resistance. 
enough to save you money on only 3-ply leather. 
work shoes . . . you can bet on that! The amazing i a ee 





Wolverine secret tanning process retains every single bit a El TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS 
of the natural toughness that makes Shell Horsehide the 





Bearer is entitled toa Wolverine Vu-Riter 
& $ ” Wolverine Vu-Riter! | FREE after inspecting or trying on a pair | 

wearingest of shoe leathers. of Wolverine Shell Horsehide weeks pad 
. New . . . patented! Latest in ball-point pens | | 

So, for tops in work shoe wear as well as comfort, make Ce writes thousands of words without refilling. Name 
. . : * os Visible ink supply. Your dealer will see that 

your next pair Wolverine Shell Horsehides. Visit the yun aut ene PUNE citer gon bend tim thle | oe SELENE nee ee | 

nearest Wolverine dealer and try on a pair. er aa coupon and inspect or try on a pair of epee, ~~ Te! 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides. or | 
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UNGUENTINE 


Today ...tomorrow—come 
what may, it’s just plain 
common sense to keep 
Unguentine on hand. In 
your medicine chest, kitch- 
en, car, and first-aid kit, 
Unguentine assures sooth- 
ing, effective treatment of 
burns, scalds, scrapes, and 
other “skinjuries.” Un- 
guentine works these three 
ways: 





First Aid for Burns 


A NORWICH 





QD PRODUCT 








1 


First hid for “Skinjuries 








250 tablets 
for 79% 


100 for 39° 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


ask for ttrby xame 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 
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Magic in Mississippi 
(Continued from page 52) 


have produced but little income, are 
being expanded. 

Rice is a new crop for the state; 
acreage in the Delta is four times as 
large as that last year. 

Soybeans are becoming a major 
cash crop. Last year Mississippi led 
all states in acre yields of soybeans. 
With such an economic advantage, 
acreage will expand in the future. 

Mississippi leads all states in pro- 
duction of tung oil, from which a 
quick-drying oil is made for use in 
lacquers. 

Forests are providing more income 
each year. Second among the states 
in production and use of hardwoods, 
and first in making of wallboard and 
related building materials, Missis- 
sippi is turning increasingly to grow- 
ing pine to meet rapidly expanding 
demands for pulpwood. 

But, as in every state in the South, 
Mississippi's most important devel- 
opments are coming in grass and ani- 
mal enterprises. 


The Pasture Decade 


Soil Conservation Service credits 
Mississippi with planting more acres 
to improved pastures 
than any state in the 
Southeast. 


Reports from every section of the 
state show a new farming pattern, 
one in which crops are being bal- 
anced with livestock. 


Reporting for the South Mississippi 
Branch Experiment Station, Clyde L. 
Blount calls attention to four years’ 
results with winter grazing that has 
been very profitable. Even for last 
year’s most severe winter, he says, 
“Steers produced an average of 367 
pounds of beef per acre and at an 
average per acre profit of $47.57 
above all costs.” 


Cattle Come to Delta 


Cattle have come into the Delta. 
D. Gray Miley, superintendent, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, says, “Many clovers and grasses 
make excellent growth on the heavy 
clay or buckshot soil found in this 
area. In one experiment,.a total of 
772 pounds beef per acre was pro- 
duced on 8% months of grazing. This 
pasture, in its second year, was La- 
dino clover and tall fescue.” 


Justin Doaks, director, Mississippi 
Cattlemen’s Association, says that 
people elsewhere with cattle know- 
how often appreciate livestock ad- 
vantages of the section more than 
those at home. “The fact is,” says 
Doaks, “too many 
owners are selling 
land to outsiders who 





Last year, Gover- 
nor Fielding L. 
Wright proclaimed 
1950 Pasture Year. 
Response was so 
great on the part of 
landowners that it 
was agreed that 
1950-60 would be 
made the Pasture 


‘Decade. 


W. R. Thompson, extension agro- 
nomist, known as “The Pasture Man,” 
says, “In 1945, our records showed 
but 50,000 acres of improved pas- 
tures. By 1950, we had 1,750,000 
acres. Our goal is 5,000,000 acres. 
That we will get it, there is no doubt. 
No one who gets a good pasture ever 
discards it.” 


Livestock and Poultry Gains 


Naturally, extensive permanent 
and all-year pastures have led to live- 
stock gains. 

During recent years, Mississippi 
has increased its sheep population 
faster than any state in the Southeast. 


In 1950, Mississippi won the Jer- 
sey Bulletin Accomplishment Cup for 
doing more and better work with 
Jersey cattle than any state in the na- 
tion. Last year, winter production of 
Grade A milk reached an all-time 
high mark. 

Current estimates give the Mag- 
nolia State credit for having more 
cattle than any state in the Southeast. 
If true, this is not yet reflected in farm 
earnings, as several states in the re- 
gion have higher cattle incomes on 
the basis of Department of Agricul- 
ture official reports. But gains are im- 
pressive. Breeders are increasing in 
number; cattle are improving in qual- 
ity. There are now something like 
800 or 900 members in the Missis- 
sippi Cattlemen’s Association. 





see its possibilities 
and are willing to 
pay what seems to 
be a big price.” It is 
said that a number 
of farms in Black 
Prairie Belt of north- 
east Mississippi have 
been sold at $160 per 
acre or better. 

Poultry, especially 
broiler production, is making almost 
unbelievable gains. From 9 million 
birds in 1949, production jumped to 
16 million in 1950, and to about 24 
million this year. Gains will continue, 
according to Paul Yount, extension 
poultryman, who says, “within three 
years we may be processing 50 million 
broilers annually.” 

To make possible the marketing of 
millions of broilers, five large dress- 
ing and processing plants, with a to- 
tal capacity of handling 26 million 
birds, have been in operation. Before 
another year, a sixth large plant will 
be added to the list. 


Farm and Market Services 

Many other farm and market serv- 
ices have been developed. As listed 
by S. W. Box, extension market spe- 
cialist, they include: 74 livestock auc- 
tion sales barns and cattle yards; 50 
milk plants; 51 commercial seed- 
cleaning centers; 81 freezer locker 
and 17 meat-curing plants; 19 grain 
elevators, with several more under 
construction; 7 meat-packing plants; 
6 plants for grading and packing 
sweet potatoes; 5 packing sheds with 
grading and processing equipment 
for sweet corn and miscellaneous veg- 
etables; and 2 rice mills. 


An extensive state market, in Jack- 
son, which cost about $1 million, is 
now completing its second year of 








Goliath fell before 
the boy David, 
so did David 


the King fall 
before the 
woman Bathsheba! 
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successful operation. Si Corley, state 
commissioner of agriculture, says, 
“The market at Jackson is only the 
beginning.” 

County, community, and area de- 
velopment organizations are contrib- 
uting greatly to Mississippi's econom- 
ic gains; in fact, they are the real keys 
to the progress made. Such organiza- 
tions are encouraged. and aided by 
state officials; their achievements 
have been recognized by the trustees 
of institutions of higher learning; 
plans for starting and conducting 
such organizations are available 
through the agricultural extension 
service. There are many such organi- 
zations that are highly successful. 

Consider Pike County’s “Grass 
Roots” organization! A 16-point pro- 
gram was adopted. More than 100 
business leaders gave money to pay 
salaries of assistant agents, who, as 
specialists, were assigned to specific 
projects. Project No. 4, for example, 
had the goal of doubling corn yields 
in three years. The first year, yields 
were increased from 15 to 24 bushels 
per acre. The increased production 
resulting, at but $1 per bushel, was 
worth $252,000. The money spent to 





maintain the entire 16-point program 
paid a return of 10,000 per cent. 

Success in these programs come 
mainly from town and: country coop- 
erative effort. 

In the Tupelo Area 5-County De- 
velopment Program, for instance, 
every project was outlined under two 
heads: first, what farm people will do; 
second, what town people will do. In 
general, it is recognized that the job 
of farmers is to produce and the job 
of businessmen in town to buy and 
sell, process, and provide essential 
farm services. When once this “divi- 
sion of work” is understood and acted 
upon, there is no way to prevent a 
community or. county from going 
forward. 

“We do not believe there is any 
Santa Claus in Jackson or Washing- 
ton who can or will solve our prob- 
lems,” said the Tupelo Journal. “We 
do believe that the people who have 
to build a better community are the 
people who live in that community.” 

And there you have it, my friends— 
that is “magic”—Mississippi Magic. 

Editor's Note.—The last of Dean 
Chapman’s articles on the Southern 


states will appear next month—“Atomic 
South Carolina. 


Cardinal — A New Early Peach 


ARDINAL is the name of a new 

early peach fof the South just 
announced by USDA. Trees of this 
variety should be available this win- 
ter or next. Budwood has been re- 
leased to nurserymen. 

The Cardinal ripens four days 
ahead of Dixired and 6% weeks earl- 
ier than Elberta. The fruit is cling- 
stone, the flesh is yellow, and the 
surface is covered with a bright, at- 
tractive red blush over a yellow 
ground color. The fruit approaches 
Dixiered in size, and is almost identi- 
cal with it in color, general appear- 
ance, and firmness. 


This new variety blooms shortly 
after Elberta blossoms open. The 
chilling requirement to break the 
rest period of its buds is about 900 
hours of temperatures 45 degrees F. 
or lower, or slightly more than EI- 
berta and slightly less than Dixired. 
Because of its moderately high chill- 
ing requirement, it should not be 
planted in the southernmost peach 
districts. 

It probably should succeed Dixi- 
red, as it resembles this variety very 
closely in fruit and tree habits, but 
is four days earlier in ripening. 


L. A. N. 





Memphis, or Birmingham. 





What’s on Your Mind? — $125 Dollars in Prizes 


F you were given 25 words to put before al! America, or all the peo- 

‘ple of the world, the thought that you feel most needs to be em- 
phasized today, what would you say? 

You needn’t use all 25 words; the shorter, the better. Put your mes- 
sage on the blank below and mail it in; or write your “Tell-America” 
message on a postal card or a piece of paper and mail us that. 

It need not be a burning public question that most concerns you. 
It may be a personal problem that you live with right at home. State 
it in your own way. Avoid copybook phrases or generalities. Just tell 
in plain, sharp terms exactly what you are most concerned about. We 
will withhold your name, if you wish. 

For the best Tell-America messages—the most striking, impressive, 
and original—the top five prizes will be the same as in our poetry con- 
tests: $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5; and for the next best 25 messages— 
or more than that, if we print more—we'll pay $1 each. 

Write what’s on your mind. Tell us by Dec. 1 at midnight. Entries 
postmarked up to that hour will be carefully read and judged. 

Mail to The Progressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, 


“TELL-AMERICA” 
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Take HOSPITAL-TESTED 


Pepto-Bismol 


The Progressive Farmer, November.195L * 55 


Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove Pepto-Bismol 
> works where Soda and 
Alkalizers Fail! 








‘® .-- Not in the stomach alone— 


>» but also in the many feet of intestines BELOW 
the stomach, where trouble often occurs! 


Unlike baking soda and alkalizers that can actually 
add to the upset, Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls with a soothing coating. Guards 
against biting, burning acids. Helps retard gas for- 
mation, calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls 
simple diarrhea, without constipating! 








s , 
MOTHERS—for Children’s Upsets 
your doctor can tell you the safe way is 
the best way! Give your child gentle, 
pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 





and feel GOOD again! 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 

















Proven Performance is the only true measure of a disc harrow. No one 





realizes this more than the men who build Roderick Lean Disc Harrows. 


These harrows are field 


engineered! They get down and cut! They do 


the job you expect of them . . . quickly . . . efficiently . . . effectively ... 
and economically. They‘re built to last for years under the toughest of 


operating conditions. 


They‘re built by the world’s foremost builders of 


disc harrows . . . a company of over 88 years’ standing. There is a 
Roderick Lean Disc Harrow to meet your specific needs. Ask your Farm 


Tools, Inc. dealer about 
you'll be glad you did. 


Fé LA, 7 URES of the Roderick 


Lean Disc Harrows: Improved gang 


snubbers assure even depth 
from end to end. 


© Non-clogging scrapers. 


© Single rope or hydraulic control 
for quick and easy setting angles of discs. 
© Double draft bars hold rear section in 


place. 


e Heavy-duty, one-piece frame and weight 
frames, high carbon steel for maximum 


strength. 


* Golesburgh or LaBelle heat treated discs. 
. Heavy-duty, double thrust bearings. 







them .. 










cutting 


The sted, Ai 9 bolt cctt to 
modern farming the "Diskwik” 
Automatic Tandem Disc Harrow. 





N AND MAIL TODAY! 


Dept. E 


Send me _ the complete information on the 
Roderick Lean Disc Harrows and other famous 
time and money saving farm implements. 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohio 








Name 
Address 8s ee 
City State 





MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Sa U.S. A, oe 


rar 2 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


























Let “E” Bonds Buy Equipment 


ERIES “E” United States De- 

fense Bonds can be used to set 
up a depreciation reserve for farm 
equipment. Take, for example, a 
tractor that costs $2,250 and is good 
for about 10 years’ use. The depre- 
ciation each year will average $225. 
You can build a reserve for this de- 
preciation by buying each year three 
$100 United ‘States Defense Bonds 
at a purchase price of $75 each. 

You would buy $225 worth of 
bonds each year for 10 years. These 
bonds would be held until needed 
to replace an old or worn-out tractor. 
In this replacement plan, the $2,250 
you invested in U. S. Defense Bonds 
would have a cash value of $2,537 
at the end of the 10 years. This 
would cover your full depreciation 
on a $2,250 tractor and leave you 
$287 additional. This “extra” is what 
your replacement dollars earned the 
“Defense Bond Way.” 

Compare the “Defense Bond Way” 
with the expensive way some farmers 
handle their depreciation. They sim- 
ply pay no attention to it. Suddenly, 
they wake up to the unpleasant fact 
that the old tractor is sputtering to 
a stop and they need a new tractor 
and quickly. 

So they rush to a dealer and find 


they must pay down one-third of the 
price of a new tractor and the two- 
thirds balance in one or two years, 
These farmers must raise $750 cash 
immediately and the remaining 
$1,500 in the next year or so. In ad- 
dition, they must pay interest on the 
amount borrowed, which will amount 
to another: $50 or $100. 


All told, their cash investment in 
a new tractor probably will amount 
to $2,300 to $2,350, all of it to be 
raised in one or two years. 


-Of course, we have no assurance 
the $2,537 accumulated in a depre- 
ciation reserve during the 10-year 
period of our tractor example will 
buy a new tractor when the time 
comes for replacement. The reserve 
may buy two tractors, or it may buy 
only half a tractor. As every farmer 
knows, prices can change a lot in 
a 10-year period. 

But whether or not this reserve 
fund will cover the entire price of a 
new tractor, it will at the very least 
pay part of the cost and be a lot of 
help when a replacement has to be 
made. If prices of tractors rise dur- 
ing the 10-year period, a farmer 
should increase his yearly purchases 
of bonds to build his reserve at a 
faster pace. °* 


Pasture Lace 


The pasture fence is sturdy, whitewashed lace, 
A border set to edge a verdant square; 
It lends the field a look of simple grace, 


A pleasing dignity and gentle air. 


The lacework wrought around the pasture field 


. 


Restrains the frisky colt, the grazing horse; 


Its patterned, whitewashed beauty fails to yield 
To playful nudging or to stronger force. 

The horses surely feel an equine pride, 
Hemmed in by pasture lace on every side. 


—Florence Pedigo Jansson, 














Interest-earning. 


For a good financial reserve 


BUY E BONDS 


Buy at any bank, post office, 
or other issuing agency. 


Backed by U. S. Govern- 












Cashed promptly for emer- 
gencies. UZ 








DONT FoRGET/... 
YOU GET $100. FOR 
EVERY $75. YOU PUT 
INTO US. SAVINGS BONDS 
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4 dollars go back 
. to Main Street 


ll 


twice ? 




















Life Insurance dollars — 
invested in every town—will 
retum again as payments on policies 


Until you need them as family money, your life insurance dollars 
are used as investment money—safely put to work to earn what 
they can for policyholders, and so reduce the cost of your protection. 

The farm, the factory, the store, railroads, power companies, 
homes, local and Federal government activities—all benefit from 
dollars you provide through your life insurance. In fact, from coast 
to coast these life insurance dollars provide capital every Main 
Street needs to grow and prosper. 

And then when these dollars are paid to you or your family, they 
come back to Main Street once again—as family money used to 
buy food and clothing, to pay for rent and schooling, and help meet 
many another need. 

America’s 83 million policyholders, in providing for their 
families and themselves through life insurance, are also making 
America a better place to work in and to live in. And their 
healthy habit of thrift is one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks 
against inflation. 





Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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STIFF 2-NEVER 


NOT IF THEY’RE 





WOLVERIN 





PIGSKINS 





Now the Toughest of Work Glove Leathers 
Gives You the Tops in Comfort, too! 


Yes—that statement above 
means exactly what it says. No 
matter how soaking wet your 
Wolverine Pigskins may be—if 
they dry out hard or stiff un- 
der normal drying conditions 
—then the dealer you got them 
from will replace them, FREE 
of all cost and without one word 
of objection. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Michigan 






and MAN 
they’re 


LANOLIZED 


Lanolin, that amaz- 
ing, soothing soft- 
ener is now in- 
cluded in Wolver- 
ine’s secret triple- 
tanning process. 
That’s why 
long-wearing 
Wolverine Pig- 
skins are so 
velvety 
smooth inside 
and out—so 





Wolverine Pigskin Work Gloves. 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 


Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Bandanna FREE after 
| inspecting or trying on a pair of Wolverine Pigskin Gloves. 


<< By £ “li 
COLORFUL WOLVERINE BANDANNA 
Ideal for work, hunting, fishing, sportswear, 


etc. This generous size bandanna is of fine 
quality wash-fast cotton—striking design—neatly hem- 
stitched. Your dealer will see that-you get one free after 
you hand him this coupon and inspect or try on a pair of 


Only Wolverine’s famous secret 
triple-tanning process makes this 
sensational offer possible. It turns 
choice domestic pigskin into a 
miracle of soft comfort without 
even slightly reducing its remark- 
able wear-defying toughness. So, 
for tops in economy as well as 
comfort, be sure your next work 
gloves are Wolverine Pigskins. 


A NEW PAIR 


FREE 


if They Dry Out Hard 
or Stiff and We Mean It 




















| Name 
Address 





| Town 


ee 





Dealer’s Name____ 
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A typical young, dense stand of Southern pine from which 








many fence posts can be cut in the needed thinning. 


By E. R. Wagner, Texas Forest Service 


Texas Forest Service Photos 


You can get early extra dol- 
lars from your pine woodlands 
by cutting and selling posts. 
Thanks to an _ easy-to-apply 
chemical, treated posts will 
now last at least 15 to 20 years. 


NEW market has opened for 

Southern woodland owners 
through the use of Southern pine for 
fence posts. Decreasing supplies of 
durable hardwood species such as 
bois d’arc (osage orange), cypress, 
and cedar, together with improved 
post-treating methods, is aiding this 
development. 

Treated Southern pine fence posts 
have a prominent place in the fence 
post picture. Their use is estimated 
at $500 million to $600 million per 
year. However, of the total national 
consumption, prob- 
ably less than 5 per 
cent is treated to in- 
crease the life of the 
posts. 

Until recently 
Southern pine fence 
posts were consid- 
ered largely unsatis- 
factory. Develop- 
ment of pentachloro- 
phenol solutions for 
chemical treatment 
of loblolly, shortleaf, 
and other Southern 
pines now makes 
them highly accept- 
able. Tests show 
treated pine posts 
fully serviceable af- 
ter more than 15 
years, whereas un- 
treated posts fre- 
quently fail in three 
years in the South. 


There are many 


advantages of the pentachlorophenol 
treatment. The chemical holds its 
strength and does not leach or wash 
out. It is used in an oil solution, has 
a low solubility in water, and is not 
corrosive to common metals. Being 
an oil solution, it makes stapling 
easy. With the use of mineral spirits 
or naphtha as a carrier, posts may be 
painted after treatment. 

Woodland owners may harvest 
fence posts as a part of improvement 
cuttings, simply following good man- 
agement practices. Interest in this 
work has developed rapidly in the 
past 10 years. ° 

Improved management methods 
have shown that you do not have to 
wait a lifetime for income after re- 
foresting idle land. Thinning a wood- 
land will bring immediate returns. 


(Continued on page 60B) 





Freshly cut pine posts are easily peeled. 
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Men against death—In making penicillin, aureomycin, and other new 
miracle drugs, chemists protect purity and increase yield by using 
equipment made of corrosion-resisting Nickel-containing alloys. 


Yours is a world of wonders. 


And as the chemist works to produce these 
wonders, “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel, is 
usually at his side. 


Take the powerful, new bug killers devel- 
oped since World War II... 


Take the new miracle drugs, life-saving’ 


penicillin and aureomycin... 


Take the many fuels distilled from petro- 
leum ... fuels that power the harbor work 
horses, your own automobile, or the sleek, 
lightning-fast jet planes... 


More often than not, all these products are 





oe ° 


Dusting ‘em off—In the past few years, chemists have developed powerful, 
new insecticides for crop-dusting and industrial uses. And lest these new 
bug killers bite the hand that makes ’em, Nickel and Nickel alloys, such as 
Monel, are used in processing and storage equipment. 





‘ 
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~ Whether you're killing bugs... 
or making drugs... 


or fueling tugs... 


handled in Nickel alloy equipment in order 
to obtain the corrosion resistance, high 
strength, or some other property imparted to 
alloys by Nickel. 


You and the chemist seldom see this Nickel 
because it’s intermixed with the other metals. 
That is why it is so often called, ““Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 





Bunker oil for tugs or fuel for jets... the chemist is behind both. And “Your 
Unseen Friend” lends a helping hand. Abrasion- and corrosion-resisting 
Nickel-containing alloys are used all through the petroleum industry. 


Biography of a Friend — Want to know more 
about the beginnings, the present uses, the future 
promise of this friendly metal that touches your 
life in so many different ways? 
Write for your free copy of 
“The Romance of Nickel’’... 
The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 431a, 
New York 5, N.Y. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE MARE 


(C) 1951, T. I. N. Co, 


a 































































































Many homes in the past were 
built with no closets, but do 
have plenty of wall space. 


> 
You can see here 
how the inside of 
the closet looks. 











If You Need Bedroom 


Storage Space, 


Build These 
Closets 
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By HELEN S. WOMELSDORF 
Home Buildings Editor 


years ago when Grandfather did the house 

planning and Grandmother did the house- 
keeping? The architecture is a “thing of beauty” but 
not always “a joy forever.” Grandfather simply for- 
got the closets! But, bless his heart, he left enough 
wall space so that you can add them. And this month 
we're offering you some suggestions for just such 
a project. 


D: you live in one of the fine old homes built 


The drawings on this page portray a solution to 
the closet problem for a room with ceilings 12 feet 
high. This particular room is 16 feet wide. For 
rooms with different dimensions, adjustments can 
be made. The door here is in the center of the wall, 
which is typical in these homes with high ceilings. 
However, if the door is near one ‘corner, the ele- 
ments can be juggled to fit the condition. This door 
has a transom over it, but if you have no transom, 
we suggest applying molding to represent a panel 
over the door so that opening height can be several 
inches above the door. This will be in better pro- 
portion to the high ceiling of the room than would 
an opening just over the door, and it also provides 
additional storage. 

The large drawing shows the finished closets, and 
the small drawing shows these same closets without 
the doors in order that you may see what is inside. 
These closets are in the master bedroom with the left 
closet for the wife and the right for the husband. 

The left closet has hanging space the full width, 
with a shelf above and a shoe rack raised and 
brought forward within easy reach. The space above 
is for storage of things out-of-season or little used. 


The closet on the right has less hanging space 
and the height is shorter; because men’s suits do not 
require great hanging length. This allows for two 
drawers below the hanging space in which to store 
hats, shoes, and cleaning material for shoes. This 
closet has a built-in chest of drawers with a mirror 
above. ‘Drawers are graduated in depths for con- 
venient storage of various-sized articles. 

On one side of the entrance, graduated drawers 
can hold gloves, handkerchiefs, scarves, purses, and 
lingerie. Shelves for hats are placed above these 
drawers. On the other side of the entrance are 
shelves for books, linen, or anything that is con- 
veniently stored on shelves. Of course, both of these 
closets in the entrance can be built like the first 
mentioned—that is, with drawers below and shelves 
above. Or you might like both of them made with 
shelves only. And each of these has space for extra 
storage above. 


Maybe your wall has a window instead of a 
door. Then build the unit around your window. The 
alcove would make a wonderful spot for a desk or 
dressing table. If you don’t need a dressing table, 
use the alcove for a window seat. In the latter case, 
drawers in the alcove should be eliminated, but 
shelves above the seat could be built on either side. 
Also, these closets could be built on a blank wall 
with a built-in dressing table between and a mirror 
above. Here, too, drawers would be eliminated, 
but drawers could be built under the dressing table. 

We have prepared a sheet of working drawings 
which shows how to build the closets as we have 
shown them in our sketches. The changes men- 
tioned above and many others can be made, using 
these drawings as a guide. 





To order, send 25 cents to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Ask 
for Built-Ins (bedroom closet detail). 
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" afters. This gives a real fire-safe barrier 


You'll build or 


remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


— 
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WEATHER 
-Ideal for farm 
remodeling from 
now on! 
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Turn waste space into a snug apartment with 
low-cost Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard! 
The housing shortage can be serious on a farm, too, especially when 


Sonny gets married and wants a place of his own. But it’s a problem 
you can easily solve with some unused attic space and a few well- 


spent dollars. 


Take the room shown at the right, for f 


instance. First of all, full-thick batts of 
fireproof Gold Bond Rock Wool were 
placed between the wall-studs and the 


against winter cold and summer heat. 
Fuel savings alone will pay the whole 
bill in a few years. 

Then big fireproof panels of Gold 
Bond Gypsum Wallboard were nailed 
right over the framing. 





There are two interesting ways to dec- 
orate Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard. 
You can get a distinctive “sculptured” 
finish with amazing new Gold Bond 
Color Texture, described in detail be- 
low. Or you can paint with low-cost 
Gold Bond Velvet, the modern wall- 
paint that dries in one hour and leaves 
no “painty” smell. See your local Gold 
Bond dealer for helpful advice on how 
to remodel your attic. 


BUILD A HOUSE IN YOUR 


ATTIC 

















This Gameroom costs less than you think! 








‘Leese 


Decorate with Color 
This Amazing Way! 


1, 






You can give din- 
gy, surface-cracked 
walls rich, “sculp- 
tured” beauty with 
Gold Bond Color 
Texture! Mixes with 
water, goes on easily 
with roller or brush. Then texture 
the surface with a sponge or whisk- 
broom. Low-cost Gold Bond Color 
Texture comes in eight new colors 
-.-Chosen from a survey of thou- 
sands of women. 














Wouldn’t this be a nice place for the 
family and neighbors to spend the long 
winter evenings? It looks expensive, but 
actually all that was done was to par- 
tition off part of the cellar with sturdy 
panels of Gold Bond Gypsum Wall- 
board. You can apply the fireproof panels 
easily and quickly yourself. Joints are 
hidden with the Gold Bond Perforated 
Tape Joint System. Then decorate with 
Gold Bond Color Texture or Gold Bond 
Velvet Wallpaint. Both come in a wide 
choice of colors. It'll be fun fixing up 
your new gameroom with objects you'll 
find right on your farm! And think 
of how you'll save wear and tear on 
living room furniture when you have 
a handy gameroom to entertain in 
downstairs! 





Spic- 
and-Span Utility Room 

It’s a shame to put Mother’s new 
laundry equipment in a dark cellar... 
when it’s so easy to partition off a 
bright, cheerful laundry. All you need 
is a few panels of low-cost Gold Bond 
Gypsum Board. Paint with washable 
Gold Bond Velvet, the 1-hour wall- 
paint. A room like this also serves as 
a handy place for canning, washing veg- 
etables and candling eggs. 











Want a Handy 
Lavatory Downstairs? 














Mighty handy for children, and when 
you have guests. Easy to build under 
the stairway, or at the end of a too-long 
coat closet. Big panels of fireproof 
Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard can be 
nailed right to the framework. Conceal 
joints with Gold Bond Perforated Tape 
Joint System. Brighten up with a coat 
of Gold Bond Velvet. 














Poultry houses... Keep them 
dry by insulating with low-cost Gold 
Bond Rock Wool Batts or Blankets, 
then line the house with fireproof 
Gold Bond Gypsum Wallboard. At 
levels where hens can peck at the 
wall, line with Gold Bond Asbestos- 
Cement Board. If poultry house is 
already ceiled, remove a board here 
and there, pour in loose rock wool. 
Calf pens and farrowing houses 
... guard against freezing by insulat- 
ing with Gold Bond Rock Wool. 








THE FARM REMODELING CORNER 








> 


Tobacco barns...If you havea 
standard 16’ x 16’ x 16’ tobacco 
barn, and use around 1,000 Ibs. of 
coal or 100 gals. of fuel oil to a cure, 
you can save up to 50% in fuel costs 
with proper insulation! First, air in- 
takes and outlets should be equipped 
with adjustable flaps. Chink the walls 
tight. For the roof and open inside 
studding, use Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Batts or Blankets, then line the sides 
with panels of fireproof Gold Bond 
Gypsum Wallboard. 
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Before you buy...be sure 


to see the sensational 


REMINGTON 


‘standard on the 12 ga. 
i hunting, and the light 
for upland shooting. 
gmaster’s” pump stroke is scarcely 
one 0 rile shortest ever developed. Twin 
action bars completely eliminate binding. 












too! A “Vari- 





Here’s everything you want in a pump gun. 
at a down-to-earth price. 


ONLY REMINGTON “Wingmaster”’ HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


A gliding stroke is assured 
by these twin action bars. They 
divide the force of your pump 
pen A ieee binding and 





Heavy steel “Vori- 
Weight “plug (12 ga. only), 
light wood or no plug give 
you 3 guns in 1 for differ- 

ent kinds of hunting. 





- 
No tools needed for 


toke-down. You just un- 
screw magazine cap ond 
lift barrel off. Extra plain 
borrels require no fitting. 





Breech block locks info 
barrel extension—gives 
longer life, constant head 
space... another “Wing- 
master" ‘exclusive. 


Remington GID 


*Wingmaster” is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by R 


gton Arms C 





**Prices subject to change without notice. 


pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





ARE YOU MOVING THIS MONTH? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 30 days ahead of the mailing of 
each issue and it will be necessary that you notify us at least four 
weeks in advance of any change in your address to insure your re- 
ceiving a copy of the current issue. 


Please note. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. The Post Office will 
not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Send your old address with the new, enclosing, if possible, the ad- 
dress label taken from your last copy of The Progressive Farmer. 
Send your change of address at least four weeks in advance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Dallas, Tex. 








Let’s Go Get the Game 


By Ear! Franklin Kennamer 


OUTHERN states are fortunate 
in having a variety of game birds 
and animals to hunt. With few excep- 
tions, squirrels, rabbit, mourning 
doves, and quail can be hunted in all 
states. Grouse, pheasant, woodcock, 
and rail offer limited sport in some 
sections. Ducks and geese can usu- 
ally be found where there is an abun- 
dance of water and natural food 
plants. Areas located on principal fly 
ways provide the best shooting. 

Bear is legal game in 8 of the 14 
Southern states, deer in 13, wild tur- 
key in 10. In past seasons, wild boar 
in Tennessee and North Carolina and 
javelina and antelope in Texas have 
attracted hunters from beaten path. 

Pick open country with plenty of 
“edge” cover for quail. By all means 
have a good bird dog. A covey may 
have already made up its mind where 
it is going when flushed. Most up- 
land gunners prefer an open-bored 
gun with No. 8 to 9 shot. 

For my dove shooting, I look for 
peanut, grain sorghum, or corn fields 
being hogged-off. Shot size preferred 
by most dove shooters is No. 7%. 
Many experts also recommend No. 

% for ducks. I find I make cleaner 
kills with this size shot, although 
many waterfowl hunters like the 


larger size shot, such as 4’s and 5's, 
For geese, use heavy loads of Nos. 2 
or 4 shot. Shot sizes for turkey vary, 
In some sections, Nos. 2 to 4 are 
standard, while elsewhere No. 6 is 
used. When such small size shot is 
used, the head should be the target. 

For squirrel and rabbit, a pop- 
ular shot size is No. 6. Your best squir- 
rel shooting will be found in good 
oak or hickory timber. Rabbit is most 
abundant in semiopen brush country, 

Stick to high velocity shot loads 
for dove, duck, and goose shooting; 
regular loads for other game. Keep 
this in mind in shotgun shooting, es- 
pecially for waterfowl: Leave long- 
range targets alone. Your chance for 
making a kill is slight. 

The rifle is considered a more 
sporting weapon than a shotgun for 
squirrel shooting. I suggest either .22 
short or long rifle cartridges. Hollow- 
point bullets will bag those squirrel 
that would otherwise be wounded 
with solid ball ammunition. 

Nos. 0 and 00 buck and,the rifled 
slug are preferred loads for deer 
shooting with shotgun. 

Select one of the powerful rifles 
such as .30, .300, .303 for bear, jave- 
lina, wild boar, and deer. Use a bullet , 
weighing from 150 to 200 grains. 





Get ready! 


They'll come whizzing out any minute. 





cardinal rule. 


your automobile, camp, or home. 


gun with the safety off. 





“Hunter, Come Back Alive!’’ 


HIS month’s beautiful cover, no doubt, will set many a hunter to 
thinking about the safeguards he must observe. The October issue 

of Today’s Health, organ of the American Medical Association, has a 
timely article on this subject under the striking title, 
Back Alive!” To this end we print “The Hunter’s Ten Commandments”: 
1. Treat every gun with the respect due a loaded gun. This is the 


2. Carry only empty guns, taken down or with the action open, into 


3. Always be sure that the barrel and action are clear of obstructions. 
4. Always carry your gun so that you can control the direction of the 
muzzle, even if you stumble. Never hunt with anyone who carries his 


5. Be sure of your target before you pull the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at anything you do not want to shoot. 
sure of your partner’s location before firing at anything. Veteran hunt- 
ers rarely hunt with more than one companion. 

7. Never leave your gun unattended unless you unload it first. 

8. Never climb a tree or a fence with a loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or the surface of water. 

10. Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 


“Hunter, Come 


Make 














orn” 
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Higher Yields 


protect Legume Seed 


ALFALFA, BEAN, CLOVER, 
(cowPEA, PEA, SOYBEAN, VETCH 


with 


SPERGON’ 


revents ‘‘damping off,’”’ decay 
and similar diseases. 


e compatible with most legume 
inoculants. 

@ easy to use; relatively low-cost. 
e available (at leading agricul- 
tural chemical distributors) as a 
dust, slurry or with DDT to com- 
bat storage insects, too. 


Write for latest 
seed treatment chart 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
mite killers, insecticides—trademarked 
Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 


STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 








Nationally known Dairy 
and Health Authorities 
say: Clipping prevents dirt 
accumulation—the chief 
source of sediment. 
Clipped cows are easier to 
keep clean, produce more 











desirable milk with low | Your Clipmaster 





bacteria count, less sedi- 
ment. Over-all clipping helps control lice 
infestation. For best clipping results use 
Clipmaster. Preferred for its convenient size, 
ease of handling, lasting durability. 
Handy Grooming Brush attachment for 
Clipmaster does a more y= = job of 
cleaning dairy cattle. Write for information 















on Suni Stewart clipping equipment. 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 79, W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5®, Ill. 
on" 


x 
















pjin., width 18 in., thickness 6 in. Freight 
action guaranteed Free catalog 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. Ai8, Atapta, Ga. 





~ Carelessness 
Causes Fires 


IRE losses in the United States 

for the first six months of 1951 
amounted to more than $387 million. 
The monetary loss from fires in 1950 
was about $649 million, the 350,000 
residential fires causing over $200 
million loss. More tragic yet is the 
fact that 7,000 people lose their lives 
each year with a loss of $40 million. 


Farm and other fires are caused by 
faulty electric wiring or equipment, 
defective or overheated equipment, 
rubbish and other evidences of poor 
housekeeping, smoking and matches, 
lightning, spontaneous ignition, mis- 
use of inflammable liquids, defective 
chimneys, gas explosions, open lights, 
flames and sparks, children and 
matches, welding torches, etc. 


Farm families must be schooled 
in the many fire prevention tech- 
niques which are essential for a fire- 
safe home and farm. Use of a stand- 
ard fire inspection form, intensive 
“clean-up” campaigns for inside the 
home, in the yard, in the barns and 
outbuildings, and in the farm lots 
will be effective. Continuous and 
thoughtful efforts directed toward 
getting rid of fire hazards must be 
added to the farm work program. 

The following activities are sug- 
gested for constant attention: 

1. Store matches in a metal con- 
tainer. 

2. Be careful in smoking to dis- 
pose properly of cigarette or cigar 
butts or pipe ashes. 

3. Store oily rags in a tightly 
closed metal container, or dispose of 
them immediately. 

4. Do not allow papers and trash 
to accumulate. 

5. Gasoline and kerosene should 
be stored in red, safety cans. 

6. Do not use gasoline for clean- 
ing; use a noninflammable cleaning 
agent such as carbon tetrachloride. 

7. Learn how to start fires without 
kerosene. 

8: Check electrical wiring to see 
that it is in a safe condition. 

9. Provide fire extinguishers or 
water barrels for fire fighting. 

10. Plan with the family how to 
meet an emergency caused by a 
home or farm fire. 


Farm Follies 





The steep highway was icy and slick; 

Bill sped by with his milk truck 
too quick, 

Then he skidded and crashed, 

"Round his truck the flames flashed; 

From the wreckage there was 
nothing to pick. 
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When TROUBLE strikes 


your flock... 





Strike Back by Feeding 
SEMI-SOLID ‘E” EMULSION 


hen trouble strikes your flock, 
precious weeks are often lost be- 
fore recovery. Weeks that can mean 
a big logs to you in eggs and meat! 
That’s why it’s so important to speed 
recovery. And that’s why it’s so 
important to feed Semi-Solid “E’’ 
Emulsion. 
Semi-Solid “‘“E”’ Emulsion is not a 
medicine but a wonderful protective 
and recuperative feed. Every poultry 


raiser knows the value of buttermilk 
for flock health. Everyone knows 
what a benefit it is as invalid food in 
any diet. And when you realize that 
the base of Semi-Solid “EE” Emul- 
sion is moist, appetizing buttermilk 
—rich in milk protein and milk min- 
erals and extra vitamins—you know 
what an aid it is in getting speedy 
recovery of health, growth and 
production. 





Strike at Trouble Before it Starts! Feed 
Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion every 
day for its nutritional goodness, as 
well as its protective value. Fortify 





your flock with “E”’ Emulsion’s high 
nutrition! Build up resistance against 
disease with a daily ration of Semi- 
Solid “E” Emulsion. 








For increasing feed intake, buy 
“E” Emulsion in the drum or barrel. 





For easy feeding, buy ‘'E” 
Emulsion in the self-feeding box. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Division Offices: Princeton, N. J., Des Moines, la., Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 


THE PROTECTIVE FEED 


Semi-Soup F, EMULSION 


©1951 


AT YOUR DEALER'S NOW 








FEEL ACHY? 
666 ‘tir 





Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 











TAN SKINS, MAKE UP FURS\% 
Be 5 Tazidermiet. We teach you at Home. Mount Wee 


our hunting a oe ee aon a 


Phe BOK Te 


get your copy. 


We. Wo SculS8u Gr" Fakiseniy, SEPT. seri, 
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For less fot Ores efficiency 


Here is the spark plug built for 
farm jobs ... proved by hundreds 
of hours of actual field operation. 
Whether your truck or tractor 
runs wide open or idle for hours, 
this rugged Auto-Lite Transport 
Spark Plug will give best perform- 
ance. That’s why it has been se- 
lected by so many leading truck 
and tractor makers as original fac- 
tory equipment. See your nearest 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer soon. 
He handles Ignition Engi- 
neered Auto-Lite Resistor 
and Standard type Spark 
Plugs, too! 


Auto-Lite Spark Piugs— Patented U.S.A, 





SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Gives you lowest cost per 
mile of spark plug operation 


AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR— 
offers maximum resistance to heat 
and reduces fouling. 


HEAVY ELECTRODES— 

give long gap life which contributes 
to lower service costs by requiring 
less frequent gapping. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION— 


especially suitable for the most 
severe farm operation. 
Tune in ‘Suspense!’ . . . CBS Radio 


Mondoys . . . CBS Television Tuesdays 


Good Posts From Pine 
(Continued from page 56B) 


The smaller trees may be sold for 
fence posts, and other small diameter 
material for pulpwood. 

The Southern Forest Experiment 
Station reported in 1947 that when 
clean, peeled posts were delivered to 
treating plants or loaded on cars, 
they brought from 12% cents for 3- 
inch top, 6-foot posts to 29 cents for 
a 6-inch, 8-foot post. Current prices 
are even higher. “Treating-in-transit” 
rail rates have encouraged use of 
Southern pine posts in the northern 
markets. Many posts now are shipped 
north without treatment to take ad- 
vantage of the lower rates. 

An increasing number of South- 
| erm farmers are cutting and treating 

their own posts. Individuals, as well 
| as 4-H club members, have greatly 
increased their income by cutting 
and treating posts for local sale. The 
work is not difficult, and homemade 
equipment and hand methods may 
be used. 

In the South, posts can be cut in 
any season, although they are easier 
to peel if cut in early spring. 

A recommended schedule is to cut 
posts in spring, season them through 
summer, and treat them in early fall. 
The bark, including all of the inner 
bark, should be removed very soon 
after cutting, particularly from lower 
half of the post. A quick check the 
day after peeling will show whether 
all inner bark has been removed. Any 
inner bark left will be brown. 

Peeling can be done with hand 
tools, such as a spade or a straight- 
ened-out hoe. It is easier immediate- 
ly after cutting. But it is desirable to 
wait a short time, as this will reduce 
the resin glaze. Posts should not be 
split. If any boring or notching is 
planned, it should be done before 
chemical treatment. 

While drying, posts should be 
piled crib-fashion. It will take 30 to 
60 days in summer, and 60 to 90 
days in winter for posts to dry. 





Post-treating tank made by weld- 
ing three oil drums together. 


ge 








| 





' 





Stacks should be at least 18 inches 
above the ground, and under a roof, 
Make sure the roof is 6 to 8 inches 
above the top layer. It may be made 
of lumber, sheet metal, or roofing 
paper. Make sure poles are thor- 
oughly seasoned before treating with 
pentachlorophenol. 

A good homemade treating tank 
can be made by welding three oil 
drums together. This will handle 
posts up to 8 feet long. The tank can 
be placed upright in the ground, or 
along a steep hill. Tank should be 
deep enough to cover the entire post 
with chemical solution. A single 55- 
gallon drum is too shallow for treat- 
ing both ends without turning. 


It is best to keep posts upright in 
the pentachlorophenol solution, with 
butt end down. Weights can be 
used to keep posts in position. A 
tank cover is almost essential to pre- 
vent evaporation and dilution by 
rain. Posts should remain in the solu- 
tion one or two days in summer, and 
two to three days in winter. A 5 per 
cent solution of pentachlorophenol in 
fuel oil is recommended. 

You can get complete information 
on cutting and treating fence posts 
from county agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, and foresters. Num- 
erous publications are also available. 

The South has a huge reservoir of 
uncut pine fence posts in second- 
growth stands and plantations. Thin- 
nings from these areas are light, 
straight, and strong. They have a 
high percentage of sapwood and are 
easily peeled. Pine posts also are 
easy to handle after they are peeled 
and dried. These characteristics 
combined make Southern pine posts 
ideal for preservation treatment. 

Rapid expansion of the livestock 
industry in the South, coupled with 
a rise in farm income in other areas, 
promises to further increase the de- 
mand for high quality fence posts. 


Attractive, long-lasting fence built 
with treated Southern pine posts. 
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MISTAKES | 
I Have Made | 


(November Prize Letters ) 


| 


| 


: 





HAVE been married since 1918. | 
We have never had any children | 
and did not realize how wonderful 
they are till now that it is too late. 
When I saw my nieces graduate I 
felt such heartache to think I could 
have had a son or daughter too and 
did not. The very thought of what 
I have missed makes me want to cry 
my eyes out. I sincerely think every 
couple should have children soon 

after they are married. 
Mrs. D. J., Texas. 


All summer I had planned to 
build a brick chimney to take the | 
place of the long stovepipe that ran | 
from the big potbellied heating stove | 
up through the attic to extend a| 
couple of feet above the roof. But | 
too much rain and growing weeds | 
kept me -busy in the fields. The first 
cold day last fall when we built a} 
fire in the stove, the pipe got too hot | 
and set the roof on fire. The repair | 
bill was $159. P. W. G., Oklahoma. 





Not providing a dry, warm place 
for an expensive cow and calf was 
my biggest mistake. Standing in a 
cold, leaking barn, they both took 
pneumonia. The calf, a fine heifer, 
died. The cow got well, but is still 
thin and doesn’t have much milk. 

R. C. C., Tennessee. 


Putting powdered arsenic in a 
baking powder box in my kitchen 
was a terrible mistake. My daughter 
got it and used it for baking powder 
in a cake. I came very near losing 
my family and my sister’s family who 
were visiting me. They were all at 
the point of death. 

Mrs. B. G., Virginia. 





I left my washing machine and 


wringer turned on while I went out | 


in the yard to hang up clothes. My | 


two-year-old son climbed up on a 
table nearby and put his hand in the 
wringer. It almost wrenched his arm 
off. He is better now, but it cost us 
a lot of money to get his arm fixed 
and well. Mrs. S. E., West Virginia. 


I built a fire in my smokehouse 


with green wood so that I could | 


' 





smoke my meat. There were about | 


15 or 20 pieces of the meat and most | 


of it was shoulder and ham. I hung 
it all on sticks over the fire which 
was not in a blaze, but only smoking 
as it should be. I shut the door and 
left for a few minutes. When I re- 
turned, all the meat. had fallen on 
the fire, because the sticks were rot- 
ten and had broken. Some of the 
pieces were burned too badly to use. 

Mrs. A. C., Georgia. 
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Give your hens a Specia/ 


VITAMIN BOOs7, 


> 





FEED FUL-O-PEP 


SUPER GREENS PELLETS 


WITH YOUR REGULAR MASH 


Give your hens EXTRA VIGOR for heavy laying 
... flock health...egg hatchability—this easy, 
economical way. Sprinkle a few vitamin-rich Ful- 
O-Pep Super Greens Pellets over your regular 
mash once a day. They’re loaded with vitamins! 
They help boost poultry profits! 









BOOSTS EGG PRODUCTION! 


Hens like these bright green little pellets... eat 
them readily. The added mash intake—plus higher 
vitamin intake—helps step up egg production. 


Usually only 2—4 lbs. per 100 birds per day 
needed. That’s real economy! 


BOOSTS EGG HATCHABILITY/ 


Super Greens help produce eggs that hatch 
strong, sturdy chicks. Many poultrymen re- 
port increases up to 10% in hatches when 
these pellets are fed with ordinary mashes. 


e YOUR LOCAL FUL-0-pEp neater 1S 
ASK FOR FUL-O-PEP super ereENs PELE 






For Fun, Laughs, and Profitable Information...Tune in 


“MAN ON THE FARM’ ~. 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


You'll enjoy Chuck Acree’s “‘homespun humor.” You’ll laugh 
at Reggie Cross’ jokes...and you’ll profit from the farm 
management tips and suggestions given during the MAN 
ON THE FARM show. So listen every Saturday noon 
over your local Mutual Radio Station, It’s a lot of fun! 


CHUCK ACREE 
Master of Fun on the 
Farm Folks’ Favorite Program 





Look at all these health-promoting ingredients: 
Concentrated Spring Range*... Antibiotic sup- 
plement ... Vitamin B,.... D-Activated Animal 
Sterol . . . Riboflavin . .. plus others. No wonder 
Super Greens step up flock health and resistance. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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They Look Like Other Shoes 
but 
Difference! 








Oh 
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SHOES 
by Wolverine 





unmatched comfort and wear 





because the 








soles| are of 


Shell | Horsehide 


There’s comfort in a leather sole so flexible you can wrap it up 
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Wolverine 





in your hand. Only the triple-tanned shell horsehide soles of 
Town Shoes by Wolverine give you this flexible comfort. For 
forty years, millions of men have known Wolverine shell horse- 
hide comfort. Now, this comfort is yours in Town Shoes by 
. . for shell 


horsehide outwears any other sole leather. Yes, comfort, wear 


Wolverine. And, you get a bonus of extra wear . 


and style... all are yours when you wear Town Shoes by Wol- 


verine .. . they’re featured in stores from coast to coast. 


FREE! A pair of round imported English grain leather oxford 
laces . . . just write for name of your nearest Town Shoe dealer. 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. + Box 96 + Rockford, Michigan 











Emory University’s School for Town and Country 


Preachers Emphasized 12 Tools of a New 


Revolution in Agriculture 


By James W. Sells, Rural Church Editor 


HE first class ever 
taught in a theological 
seminary on “Agriculture 
in the South,” at the Sev- 
enth Annual Town and 
Country School for Rural 
Ministers, Emory Univer- 
sity, was attended by 125 
ministers representing 9 
denominations in 15 states. 
“Guidance the church 
gives to the agricultural 
revolution now under way 
will determine the quality 
of life in the South for the 
next 100 years.” This was 
the keynote echoed by 
each of 17 professional 
leaders in agriculture, who 
gave their service in teach- 
ing the class for rural 
ministers. 

Men like Governor I. W. 
Duggan, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; Dr. T. S. Buie, Soil 
Conservation Service, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; President O. C. Aderhold, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; President R. B. 
Draughn, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Dr. Paul W. Chapman, Uni- 
versity of Georgia; W. R. Thompson, 
“The Pasture Man,” Mississippi State 
College—these and 10 others inter- 
preted crops and soils; pastures and 
people; land and religion. 

_There are 12 tools which are and 
will continue to be used in this agri- 
cultural revolution. Properly used, 
they may well make the South into 
a land of plenty and a place of peace. 


1. Land is the basic and most im- 
portant tool. The welfare of people 
is determined by the welfare of land. 
Proper land use, soil and water con- 
servation, and a recognition of our 
responsibilities in passing on the land 
to future generations are necessary 
for a healthy civilization. 


2. Seed. As new crops are devel- 
oped and put into use, they will mean 
new income and new methods. (I once 
tried to make a list of all new crops 
grown since 1930, but quit in sur- 
prise at its growing length.) 


3. Animals. “Cotton is going 
west, animals are coming east.” Per- 
haps as man was once delivered from 
heavy toil by learning to use the ox 
and horse as work animals, so the 
development of animal agriculture 
will again release man from toil in 
tilling and harvesting crops. 


4. Machinery. This tool is the one 
most talked about, the most evident, 
and one of the most costly. Chances 
are that use of machinery on the 
farm and in the farm home is only 
in its infancy. 


5. Power. The industrial revolu- 
tion in England was started by the 
invention of the steam engine. The 
new agricultural revolution was 





Texas Rural Minister of the Year, Rev. J. R. 
Kidwell, left, Rev. W. S. Humble, center, pas- 
tor of seven churches near Nolichucky, Tenn., 
and Rural Church Editor James W. Sells 
continue to talk about farming after class. 


started by the invention of the gas 
engine and high tension power line. 


6. Pastures. Grassland farming 
and animal agriculture are as twins. 
Only, pastures must come before cat- 
tle. Pastures must be planted, fer- 
tilized, and cared for faithfully. 


7. Labor. You may have machin- 
ery, seeds, animals, power, and pas- 
tures, yet, unless you have an ade- 
quate supply of well trained and 
contented labor, you will fail as a 
farmer. With the dwindling farm 
population, farm labor supply must 
be better trained, more educated, 
better paid, and become a permanent 
part of the farm program. 


8. Credit. The days of “furnish” 
are gone. Now a competent farmer 
must be a competent businessman, 
and he must have a well established 
line of credit. It costs more to start 
a farm, more to farm, and more to 
fail at farming than in the past. 


9. Books. Books are tools. If a 
farmer is willing to pay $2,000 for a 
tractor, he can get from books the 
ideas to help him get his investment 
out of his land and machinery. 


10. Management. A farmer must 
learn to manage his time, his credit, 
his land, his labor . . . in fact, all 
tools of the revolution. 


11. Attitudes. Changed attitude 
of people toward their farms, their 
homes, their community, their work- 
ing together is one of the most re- 
markable developments that has 
taken place in recent years. It is ac- 
tually what is making the revolution 
possible. 


12. Religion. The farmer must 
have the know-how and also the 
“want-to.” It is the difference that the 
“want-to” spirit gets from religion 
that makes or ruins a community. 























Like the Big Game in Your theme Tourn... 


MAXWELL HOUSE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


Like football in the fall, with all its colorful traditions .. . 

the acrobatic enthusiasms of the cheerleader, the jaunty glamor of 

drum majorettes, the sunny brightness of chrysanthemum corsages . . . 

Maxwell House Coffee has become a very real part of our American living, 

In this nation of coffee lovers—it is the favorite brand— 

preferred above all others for its wonderful “Good to the Last Drop” 

flavor. That’s why, from coast to coast, the Maxwell House symbol 000 10 THE 
of cup and drop is known as the sign of good coffee wherever you go! ae sn? 


A Product of General Foods 
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Everybody knows : 
the Sign of Good Coffee... - . . the one coffee with that Good to the Last Drop flavor! 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 





needs No Cooking! 





Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Look how that good grain—oats— 
has been modernized. It’s Cheerios, 
made from oats in ready to eat form. 
So easy to serve. Just pour out heap- 
ing bowls of Cheerios. . . it’s the only 
cereal shaped like little doughnuts... 
the only famous oat cereal that needs 









no cooking. Extra delicious, too, with 
a wonderful fresh toasted oat flavor. 
Two sealed wrappers in the package 
keep Cheerios extra crisp. Get the 
large family size. Contains 50% more 
Cheerios! That means 50% more 
breakfast enjoyment! 


IN REGULAR AND 
FAMILY SIZE 


(50% More) 











Family Food and Frolic Gives You 


A Cooky Kick-Off 
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After the big game, serve apple cider, spicy hot out of a big pail, along 
with crisp chocolate drop cookies, brownies, and Chocolate Meringoons, 


By Carolynn Flanders 


HETHER you invite your 

neighbors to meet at your 
house after the local football game or 
to listen to a game on the radio, you 
will want to have on hand a hot 
drink and something filling to satis- 
fy their appetites. 

It’s easy to carry the game’s en- 
thusiasm right into the party if you 
use these simple-to-make decora- 
tions. Try having a centerpiece that 
is decorative and edible, too, by ar- 
ranging cookies in circles on a large, 
round tray or bread board. In the 
center of the tray, place a small bowl 
of chrysanthemums and pennants— 
so typical of the football season. 

You can make the pennants if you 
have some long pencils and stiff, col- 
ored paper. The pennants are at- 
tached to the pencils by straight pins 
or tiny, thin nails that are partly 
driven in and then bent down against 
the pennant. With water color or 
colored pencils, print the name of 
your favorite schools on them. 

Hot cider will seem even more fes- 
tive if served in a plain enameled pail 
that you have covered with gummed 
football pennants. If you have mugs, 
they will be attractive containers for 
the beverage and good warmers for 
frost-bitten hands. 


Hot Apple Cider 
1 quart apple cider 2 whole allspice 
2 sticks cinnamon 2 whole cloves 
(about 3 inches 1 cup sugar 
long) 

Put the spices in a cheesecloth 
bag. Boil the cider and spices for 
five minutes. Remove the spice bag 
and add sugar. Boil for five more 
minutes. Keep hot over hot water 
until serving time. Float lemon slices 
garnished with whole cloves on top. 


Chocolate Meringoons 

These are delicious cookies to 
serve at your gathering. Make a 
large supply, because you'll find that 
they will disappear rapidly. 

x teaspoon salt 

egg whites 
1 cup sifted con- 


fectioners sugar 
VY teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup shredded 
coconut 

2 cups corn flakes 

1 package choco- 
late bits 


Add salt to egg whites and beat 
until frothy. Add sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls at a time, and continue to 
beat until very thick. Beat in vanilla. 
Fold in coconut, corn flakes, and 
two-thirds package chocolate. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls onto a well greased 
cooky sheet. Top each meringoon 
with three or four chocolate bits, 
Bake in a slow oven (300 degrees F.) 
for about 20 minutes. Yield: 2% doz- 
en cookies. 


After refreshments your guests © 
might like some games to spend their + 


excess energy. 


Name the Bowls 


Divide your guests into two teams. 
Pass out a piece of paper and a pen- 
cil to each team. At a starting signal 
have the players of each team get 
together and try to name five of the 
“Bowls” where football games are 
played and the town in which each 
bow] is located. The team that hands 
in the nearest perfect list wins. The 
list might include: Rose Bowl, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Sugar Bowl, New Or- 
leans, La.; Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla.; 
Sun Bowl, El Paso, Tex.; and Cot- 
ton Bowl, Dallas, Tex. 


Touchdown 


Let two guests be captains of foot- 
ball teams that they choose from the 
remaining guests. Have teams line 
up with captains first. Give each 
captain a hard-boiled egg (in the 
shell) which you have painted to look 
like a football. Now give everyone @ 
tablespoon and tell each captain to 
race to the goal with the egg bal 
anced on the spoon. The catch is 
that they must hold the spoon han- 
dle between their teeth. When they 
race to the goal and race back, the 
next person must get the “football” 
into his spoon without using his 
hands. If a person drops the “foot- 
ball” he must pick it up with the 
spoon without using his hands. The 
first team to have all its players reach 
the goal makes the most touchdowns 
and wins the game. 














Beauty is multiplied by four in 
this 14K gold Lady Elgin with 
four flexible end-pieces. $125 


21-jewel Lord Elgin, the smart 
watch for the big man on the 
campus—or in your life. $100 


Lovely square-shaped Elgin 
DeLuxe has tiny flexible stir- 
rups at each end. $62.50 


Crimped edges of this 17-jewel 
Elgin are carried to handsome 
extremes in the bracelet. $47.50 


Dainty 17-jewel Elgin with 
bostage-stamp edges and tiny 
bows at the ends $37.50 


Wrapped in enduring beauty. 


beats the heart that never breaks 


THE WATCH in your hand is a beauty. It’s a Lord 
Elgin, slim and shining, in perfect taste. 


But forget how handsome it is for a moment, if 
you can. Remember, this is a watch and the pur- 
pose of a watch is to tell time. 


Why be so practical when you’ve found exactly 
the Elgin you want to give him? Because the real 
beauty of this watch is something you cannot see 
... the heart that never breaks. 


That’s the DuraPower Mainspring guaranteed 
to never break. Neither will it rust nor lose its 


All prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice. 


power. Of all the watches in the world, every new 
Elgin, and only Elgin, has the DuraPower Main- 
spring that eliminates mainspring trouble. 


And that’s not all: skilled American craftsmen 
have been making Elgin a watchword for accuracy 
for eighty-seven years—since ’way back in 1864. 


Let your jeweler show you his selection of beau- 
tiful new Elgins, priced from $33.75. And, while 
you’re shopping for an Elgin for the man in your 
life, why not look at one for yourself? Elgin 
National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Every new Elgin, and only Elgin, has the 
DuraPower:- Mainspring guaranteed to never break, 


WATCHES 


The Beautiful Way to Tell Time 


« GREGORY. This 21-jewel Lord Elgin carries the smart paneling of the dial into 
the 14K gold-filled case, the three-plane crystal—even into the padded strap. $71.50 
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RAY-O-VAC PUTS IN A 24-HOUR DAY! 


Whether it’s for your fun or for your safety, Ray-O-Vac batter- 
ies are always on the job. They work when you need them... 
today, tomorrow, in the future. The famous Ray-O-Vac Leak 
Proor flashlight battery, the trainman’s lantern battery, the 
radio battery—these and other Ray-O-Vacs give long, depend- 
able service throughout practically every phase of modern liv- 
ing. For the best in personal, portable light put your Ray-O-Vac 
batteries in a precision-built Ray-O-Vac flashlight. Available in 
a variety of sizes and types, there is one exactly right for you. 
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FOR YOUR ENTERTAINMENT. Outings are more fun when you take music FOR YOUR SAFETY. You'll be especially thankful for Ray-O-Vac Leak PRooF 
or a ball game along. Ray-O-Vac portable radio batteries give clear, uninter- flashlight batteries and flashlights. They thrive on “glove compartment storage”..- 
rupted reception...many extra hours of finest service. are always ready for any motoring emergency. 


FOR YOUR TRAVEL. Dependability! That’s FOR GOOD TELEPHONE SERVICE. Ray-O-Vac tele- 
what trainmen look for when choosing lantern phone batteries help ring the bell. They’re a vital 


batteries. The longer life of Ray-O-Vac lantern and dependable part of rural telephones and buzzer 
batteries makes them trainmen’s favorites. systems in interoffice phones. 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WISCONSIN © RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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4 Then Gabriel Blew His Horn 


(Continued from page 42) 


the footing to be fairly dry, Gabe ran 
the bow of his canoe into the soft 
bank, staked his paddle, tied the 
boat’s rope to it, and he and Lucy 
went ashore. Hardly had he cleared 
the bank when, to his amazement, 
just out of gunshot, he saw a big- 
bodied deer standing in the short 
marsh, its head high, turned in his 
direction. It was evidently a buck, 
but it had dropped its horns; Gabe 
could tell from the stranger’s butt- 
head that he must have just lately 
lost his antlers. 


THE Negro crouched, stole’ 


forward rapidly, trying to get to lee- 
ward; and behind him, apparently 
understanding the nature of the situ- 
ation, Lucy slunk swiftly, her ears 
trailing the ground, her great eyes 
lighting with the excitement of the 
chase. After he had gone 20 yards, 
Gabe eased himself up to take a look. 
What he saw made him stand straight 
up: Far across the wide marsh-field 
a tall, white flag was waving de- 
risively. The buck was in a full run 
for the distant swamp. 

“We'll try him some other day,” 
Gabe muttered, as he and Lucy 
turned off toward 
an old tree-grown 
bank that spanned 
a section of the 
delta. It was evi- . 
dently down this 
bank that the buck 
had come, for here 
were his tracks— 
blunt-toed and 
sprawling, showing 
his age and his 
weight. As Gabe 
was stooping under 
a little arch of tall 
wild blackberry 


canes, something 





that took Gabe’s fancy. It was that 
of a big otter. Lucy’s delighted ex- 
citement over her find showed how 
fresh the trail was. To make her 
take it, to follow her closely until she 
brought the maker to bay in some 
obscure ditch head or in some shal- 
low pond, was the kind of thing that 
Gabe had done before. The fur of 
the otter would be prime. The pelt 
would be the finest prize that could 
be had on the whole delta. In order 
to get his bearings, Gabe hesitated 
only long enough to look over the 
strange wild country surrounding 
him. Then he gave the hound her 
head. Grasping his gun tightly and 
pulling down his battered cap, he 
took out after Lucy as fast as he 
could run with caution. 


LUCY knew well enough the 
difference between a deer and an 
otter: She knew that with the deer 
she must merely hold the trail until 
she forced the skulking game out to 
her master; with the otter, speed was 
the thing. She must corner and bay 
the otter before he could get to deep 
water. For though an otter can travel 
with really amazing strength and 
swiftness over land, 
water is its natural 
element. 

Over the quak- 
ing beds of wam- 
pee and faded lotus 
Lucy flew, water 
flashing up behind 
her. She crashed 
through the dry 
marsh, plunged 
deftly through beds 
of bulrushes, leap- 
ed sluggish old 
ditches choked 
with water weeds, 
scuttered over 





gleaming on the “If you must know, I'm expecting 4 gleaming stretches 


ground caught his 
eye. It was a stag’s 
freshly dropped horn. The Negro 
picked it up, softly whistling to him- 
self. Even in his vast, gnarled hand 
it looked huge. The beaded beam 
base was not less than 6 inches in cir- 
cumference. Tall were the six tines 
that sprang along the length of their 
massive support. About halfway up 
the beam, the horn structure flatten- 
ed, so that the great antler was sym- 
metrically palmated. A supurb wood- 
land trophy it was—and Gabe felt 
sure that a few moments before he 
had looked upon its former owner. 


“Bout September,” he muttered, 
as he tied the single horn to his belt, 
“he will done have ordered a larger 
size, and then Lucy and I will pay 
him a visit.” 


THE hound Lucy was at her 
best on this day. Gabe thought he 
had never seen her so keen, intelli- 
gent, and obedient. A dozen times 
he whistled her off trails that he did 
not want to follow, and she gave 
them up with eager cheerfulness. Far 
down the bank, near the Three Sis- 
ters—three lonely pines standing up 
strangely out of the wide sea of the 
delta marsh—Lucy came upon a track 


package of deodorant.” 


of oily colored wa- 
ter. It was a hot 
race, and she was gaining on the 
lithe otter that, well aware of his 
peril, was racing for his life toward 
Sand Lake. 

Beside a young cypress on a rotted 
bank Gabe paused for a moment to 
make certain of the line of the otter’s 
flight. As soon as he heard Lucy, he 
quickly nodded. 


“SAND Lake,” he muttered, 
running again, “and this end is so 
shallow, she might bay him in it.” 


Gabe’s tone was not so positive as 
it might have been: He knew that 
for Lucy to round up an otter in the 
shallow end of Sand Lake, among 
the cypress knees and bulrush hum- 
mocks was no easy task. But he had 
faith in his dog, and as he ran he lis- 
tened for that eager change in her 
tone that would tell him that she 
had finally brought the wily fugitive 
to a stand. 

Suddenly, however, an unexpect- 
ed sound brought him to a halt. 
Alert, he listened to it almost in- 
credulously, for it was a sound sel- 
dom heard on the delta in January— 
the bellowing of an alligator! 

(Continued on page 68) 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 
POWER TOOLS 
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TE: The advertised 
vale of McCulloch 


chain saws IN 
BLADE AND CHAIN. 





McCulloch model 3-25 weighs 
25 lb. complete, develops 3 hp. 
Saws full power in any position 
without adjustment. Automatic 
clutch, automatic-rewind starter, 
manual chain oiler. Blades from 
18 to 30 inches long, or 15-inch 
bow. Priced from $325. 


Sena 


Saws full 


McCulloch model 7-55 weighs 55 lb. 
with 20-inch blade and chain, develops 7 


wer in any position without pe 


For cordwood, pulpwood, saw logs— 
save time with a labor-saving gasoline- 
powered McCulloch chain saw with 
fast-cutting Sabertooth chain. 


McCulloch model 5-49 weighs 
49 lb. with 20-inch blade and 
chain (67 lb. with 20-inch bow 
illustrated), develops 5 hp. Saws 
full power in any position with- 
out adjustment, has full-swivel 
blade. Automatic clutch, auto- 
matic-rewind starter, manual 
chain oiler. Blades up to 60 inches 
long, or 20-inch bow. 

Priced from $385. 











also has full-swivel blade. Exclusive “Cushioned Power” neutralizes engine 
vibration. Automatic clutch, automatic-rewind starter, manual chain oiler. 
Blades up to 60 inches long, or 20-inch bow. Priced from $435. 


USE YOUR 
SAW ENGINE FOR 


POST HOLE DIGGING! 


All McCulloch 5-hp or 7-hp chain saws can be converted 
(in less than a minute!) into the Earth Drill—a new 
portable McCulloch tool for high-speed hole-digging 
anywhere. Weighs only 79 lb., di 


in 15 seconds. Augers 6, 9, 12 inc 





a 30-inch-deep 

\ s in diameter. Com- 
lete Earth Drill with 6-inch auger from $390; Earth 
rill attachment only, with auger, $125. 
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SALES AND r McCULLOCH MOTORS CORP. 
SERVICE I tos Angeles 45, Calif. Dept. CF 
§ Please send me immediately your free literature on the items 
} I have checked; also send name of nearest McCulloch dealer. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
Check the literature you wish sent to you free. 5-1017 








McCULLOCH MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Les Angeles 45, Calif. 
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WHAT MAKES A 
WINCHESTER 


e+e Another in a series of examples of Winchester supremacy 


Next time you’re in your favorite gun 
store, compare the guns on the rack. Notice 
the finished superiority of the Winchesters 
... then slip one to your shoulder and feel 
the way it points and handles so perfectly, 
so comfortably. 


You’ll see that Winchesters have smooth, 
polished surfaces ... no protruding pins or 
screws. See how.a Winchester stock blends 
into its receiver . . . metal meets wood per- 
‘fectly. Look at the magazines. Winchesters 
are well-made and flush-fitting. 


Compare the stocks and fore-ends. That 
rich walnut color belongs to the Winchesters 
... because it is walnut, weatherproofed 
and hand rubbed to satin smoothness. 
Winchester checkering, too, is a craftsman- 
ship job... expertly done by hand. 


Yes, Winchesters are made to be better. To 
handle better, shoot better, look better, 
last longer. This year, get that Winchester 
you’ve always wanted! 


MODEL 12 This is the famous ‘‘Perfect Repeater.” 
Unsurpassed for durability, balance, performance 
and smooth action. Winchester Proof-Steel. Choice 
of several styles in 12, 16, or 20 gauge. 


MODEL 97 The “grand old favorite” of many hunting . 
families . . . still popular after 3 generations. Visible 
hammer. 12-gauge only. 


MODEL 37 The best value in a single-shot shotgun. 
Low cost, high quality . . . all steel and genuine walnut. 
Semi-hammerless. In 12, 16, 20, and 410 gauge. 






Highest Quality... 
Since 1866 


INCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


WORLD-FAMOUS SHOTGUNS 


| New booklet about all Winchester shotguns. Write: Dept. 
923, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Division of Olin 


s Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


, 
PRODUCTS OF 





INDUSTRIES, INC. 














Then Gabriel Blew His Horn 


(Continued from page 67) 


“He is in Sand Lake, too,” said 
Gabe to himself, apprehension in his 
eye now, and in his voice. “I better 
call Lucy off that otter; ’gator love 
a houn’,” he muttered, as he put his 
gleaming horn to his lips. 


The dreaming delta had listened 
to the joyous yelping of Lucy, had 
heard Gabe sloshing along after her, 
had thrilled to hear the grand and 
ominous bellowing of the bull alli- 
gator in the misty, dim confines of 
Sand Lake. Now it listened to a 
shouting silence. For to the mellow 
peals of Gabe’s horn, there came in 
answer only that strange, sibilant 
stillness that one hears when silence 
falls over a marsh country. Gabe 
blew only twice. It usually was 
necessary to sound his horn but once. 
Lucy would hear him, he knew; and 
if she heard him, she would come— 
if she could. But her voice was still; 
and the bull’s roaring had ceased; 
and the rich horn music was muted. 
Far back in the gray swamp that 
moldered beside the ancient river, an 
old owl,. stirred from his noontide 
sleep by the noises from the delta, 
roused himself to give a melancholy, 
derisive whoop, drowsy and cynical. 
The silence brooded once more, im- 
mense and solitary. 


G ABE knew that the otter had 


escaped. And he likewise knew that 
Lucy was either coming obediently 
back toward him, or else had en- 
countered the dragon of Sand Lake. 
Knowing that she would return to 
him on her own track, he went for- 
ward on hers, whistling now and 
then, calling, but 
losing heart every 
minute. What had 
happened at Sand 
Lake, Gabe was too 
late to see. But the 
signs that he found 
there told all. As he 
emerged from the . 
fringe of tall marsh 
and surveyed the 
lonely shores and 
the dreadful, placid 


~~ 


to his starting point, sat heavily down 
on an old cypress log to grieve—to 
grieve and to vow vengeance on the 
old saurian that, somewhere beneath 
those calm and terrible waters, had 
mercilessly murdered the best friend 
and the only companion Gabe had, 


Even the cherished horn meant 
less now, for it would call Lucy no 
more. The calm sunlight of the late- 
winter day, the aromatic air, the tran- 
quillity of this remote sanctuary of 
the almost inviolate delta—all these 
were a mockery to Gabriel, who sat 
looking across the Lethe-like waters 
of Sand Lake. It was a touching 
tribute to Lucy to have a man like 
Gabe mourn for her. 


AIT was a desolate cabin to 
which Gabe returned; and the wel- 
come of his wife did not change his 
fixed trouble. He could, he knew, 
get another puppy somewhere and 
raise it. But where would he find 
another Lucy? Meanwhile he 
thought how, back on the melancholy 
wasteland of the delta, the grim bull 
alligator—an abominable creature 
that was nothing but a submarine 
brigand and a marauder of the most 
murderous and heartless type—still 
dominated with his cold-hearted and 
sinister might the entire region of 
Sand Lake. One such bull, Gabe 
knew, haunting such a place, would 
take fearful toll of all creatures comn- 
ing there to drink: of the deer, the 
wild hogs, the water birds, and even 
the beautiful otter that Gabe con- 
sidered the prize game of his whole 
country. Gabe vowed vengeance on 

the awful monster. 


> 





Spring came on 
apace; there were 
crops to plant, the 
fecund Santee 
country blossomed 
forth once more in 
its semitropical lux- 
+ uriance. It was no 
time for hunting. 
Then followed the 
heats of the sum- 
mer with the al- 


waters of that “Isn't that a sign of a hard winter?” most daily thunder- 


strange lagoon, he 

felt the horror of the beautiful, hate- 
ful island. Here were the sprawled 
tracks of the otter; his belly and his 
tail had dragged in the soft mud. 
Here were Lucy’s tracks. Then Gabe 
came upon a place where the shallow 
water was muddy, and in it were 
murky, red tinges. 


HIE saw where the otter had 
turned and scuttled off down a deep 
arm of the lagoon. There were hound 
tracks entering the water, but there 
were none coming out that he saw. 
Of that point, Gabe made absolutely 
certain. It took him a full and toil- 
some half hour to make the circuit 
of the mysterious lake. Deer tracks 
he found, and those of a roaming 
black bear; tracks of mink, otter, 
great blue heron, and wary king 
rails. But there were no alligator 
tracks, and there were none of Lucy’s 
save those that entered on the south 
side. Gabriel, when he had come back 


storms. Gabe was 
busy keeping down the crabgrass. 
His canoe lay idle in the mouth of 
Montgomery Creek. 


FINALLY autumn came and 
though by the first of October there 
was no frost, there were golden 
tinges here and there in the forests. 
Migrants were arriving from the 
north; the crops looked ripe. Many 
trees showed in their foliage a fading 
spark of life, which slowly gleamed 
with a definite uncertainty. But what 
really made Gabe sure that fall had 
come was a clean-rubbed buck that 
he saw in the pinelands. He just hap- 
pened to walk him up in the tall 
broomsedge, and the deer rocked 
away lithely. The Negro marked his 
shining horns, and he knew that on 
the delta there awaited him a stag 
of truly lordly proportions. Gabe, 


thinking of the dropped antler, mut- 
tered to himself: ; 
“Dat gen-man on the delta will 

















done order a larger size hat this sea-~ a buck than beneath live oaks with 


son. Dis buck was wearing a cap, 
but my frien’ by Sand Lake wears 
a high hat. I must call on him.” 

So it was that the next day Gabriel, 
at the full of the tide and, in the 
pearly brightness of an early October 
morning, gun in hand, sauntered 
down to his canoe and forthwith 
headed across the dreamy tide. All 
things looked bright and fair; but he 
felt his loneliness. The place in the 
canoe where Lucy used to sit was 
vacant. And even Gabe felt the dif- 
ference between a merely empty 
place and a vacant one. He had his 
good old gun, however; and at the 
last minute he had decided to wear 
his hunting horn. It hung gleaming 
now from his shoulder. 


INSTEAD of heading for 
Six-Mile Creek this time, Gabriel 
held his canoe almost dead across the 
river, making for Fairfield Island. 
The trapper was planning a little 
campaign. Far to the southeast his 
keen eyes scanned the dim, gray 
wall of trees that marked the bound- 
aries of Sand Lake. It was Gabe’s 
plan to cross the delta on the big 
bank of which he now stood, to 
range the Pine Ridge stealthily, and 
then to turn southward toward Sand 
Lake. Somewhere along this route he 
hoped to encounter either the grand 
old Navarino stag or else the bestial 
dragon that had destroyed Lucy. 
Thus in Gabe’s mind there were two 
images: one fair, of a superb buck 
with lordly antlers; 
the other repellent 
and abominable, of 
a monstrous mur- 
derer. And these 
two images well ex- 
pressed the dual na- 
ture of the*®range 
delta—one of them, 
beauty and grace 
and wild charm; 
the other occult, 
gloomy, treacher- 
ous, and disastrous. 

Leaving his canoe 
tied in the canal 
about a half mile 
from the river, the 
black hunter start- 
ed down the long, 
broken bank for the Pine ridge. He 
felt not only solitary, but abandoned. 
Yet he had his trusty gun, and he 
had his beautiful, silent horn. 


HIE was so deft of foot that he 
made the dangerous passage of the 
old bank without mishap, and an 
hour after leaving his canoe, he was 
on the airy and fragrant Pine Ridge. 
Perhaps there are not many lonelier 
and lovelier places in America than 





ACRICUTURE|\" 
EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION 
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_ that solitary stretch of virgin wood- 


land, elevated from the delta by a 
strange low wave of the terrain. 
Here are giant yellow pines more 
than a century old, their isolation 
making them immune to the lumber- 
man. Here tower great man-bodied 
hollies, 60 feet high. Here in sunny 
solitude patriarch live oaks spread 
their colossal arms. 

Gabe began to be careful when he 
came near the live oaks, for in the 
autumn of a good acorn year, there 
is hardly a better place to search for 





“Now, by golly, we're getting 
somewhere!” 


their sweet black acorns of which 
deer are inordinately fond. 


WET the black hunter, though 


he came upon deer tracks, saw noth- | 
ing promising until he came clear of 


the deep shade of the oaks. There he 
found fresh tracks that he could al- 
most identify as those of the stag he 
had seen on that memorable day 
when Lucy had been with him. 

Moreover, the tracks were so fresh 
that some of the fragments of up- 
turned soil clinging to their rims 
were still damp. Following the trail 
like an Indian, Gabe fully expected 
to find it turning northward, for most 
of the deer of the delta bedded down 
for the day in the cane patches and 
the marshy hummocks that fringed 
the shadowy flanks of the Pine Ridge. 
To his surprise Gabe found the tracks 
turning southward. The stag was 
heading for the great open marshes 
of the Sand Lake country. 

It was not unusual for a master 
mind of the wild to keep his own 
counsel and to do something original 
like this. This was no common deer, 
but some splendid solitary, worth all 
the effort that even a veteran hunts- 
man could bestow upon him. Gabe 
felt that things had broken in his 
favor when the buck had wandered 
off into comparatively open country. 
He might be able to follow his track 
and rouse him out of his bed; or if this 
crowned monarch had not deigned 
to lie down, Gabe might stalk him. In 
any case the busi- 
ness was going to 
be exacting on the 
hunter. Witha 
pang Gabe remem- 
bered Lucy. If he 
only had her now, 
he would stay right 
where he was; 
then, putting her 
on the track, he 
would count on her 
bringing the great 
buck round to him. 
His loss was still 
bitter. 

Gabriel, who did 
his hunting delib- 
erately, now pre- 
pared to load his 
gun. His weapon was a crude, single- 
barreled affair, but in this woods- 
man’s hands, it was deadly. When 
he left home he had slipped three 
-buckshot shells into his coat pocket. 
But now as he felt about in the self- 
same pocket, all he could discover 
was one shell. He also found a hole 
in one corner, just big enough for 
a shell to drop through. Somewhere 
along that old bank spanning the 
delta, these shells had slipped from 
him. He had only one—and the 
chance of a lifetime perhaps waiting 
him in the wild field before him. 


Gabe fondled the shell before he 
slipped it into the gun. 


“You got to do it all,” he said. 
“Don't you fail me.” 


BUA“. 


Then, taking a hitch in his belt, 
settling his cap down tightly over his 
eyes, and making those inward re- 
solves that a sportsman does when a 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Quail seem to explode in every direction when a 
covey breaks from cover. That’s when a hunter needs 
steady nerves, a good shooting eye and the perform- 
ance of famous Western XPERT loads. The exclusive 

Sealed Gas Chamber in every Western XPERT 

gives not only full power but the best patterns in 
shot shell history. Try ’em on your next hunt... 
they’re right for Rabbits, too! 


THE EXCLUSIVE Sealed GAS CHAMBER gives you this . . 


IMPROVED PATTERNS « FULL ENERGY » UNIFORM PERFORM- 
ANCE « NO“LEADING” » NO “BALLED” OR DEFORMED SHOT 
NO EXPANDED BRASS TO CAUSE DIFFICULT EXTRACTION. 





Unique Cup Wads, above and below 
the powder, form a Sealed Gas 
Chamber. . . gas can’t escape 
into the head of the shell or 

into the shot. This exclu- | 
sive feature gives you the 
best and most uniform per- 

formance in shot shell history! 











ig CUP WADS 
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SHOTGUN SHELLS 


FREE Colorful new booklet giving full details of Western 
shotgun shells. Write Dept. 263, Western Cartridge 





Company, Division of Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Illinois. 
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if you 
believe 
in signs... 














Wherever you're headed, whatever the road 
conditions, 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil 


will help your engine's muscles flex and ripple 


smoothly, thousands of miles from now on. In any 
climate, under any driving conditions, your engine 
will absorb its years gracefully on this oil made 
from the world’s finest crude. On short 


trips or long, you'll get there on less oil. 
; *Mileages from Memphis, Tenn 






BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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of your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvan 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to car 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in ou 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 





















Then Gabriel Blew His Horn 


(Continued from page 69) 


critical moment is ahead, the dusky 
hunter took up the trail of the great 
Navarino stag. 

For an ordinary man such a quest 
would have been quite hopeless; but 
for Gabriel it was like finding an old 
friend in his own home. The Negro 
knew every bulrush bed, every 
smothered ditch, every patch of yel- 
lowing marsh in the wild country 
ahead. Moreover, he knew exactly 
where he would be likely to come on 
the stag. He had an instinct for lo- 
cating game. A true hunter is one 
who can think the thoughts of a wild 
creature. Gabe could. 


PAST Raccoon Bay went the 
stag and Gabe; past Bear Wallow, 
southwest toward Jackfield then dead 
east for Sand Lake. As yet the tracker 
had had no sight of the deer, but he 
was not disturbed. Such a stag moves 
deliberately, with many pauses and 
much shadowy skulking. If the trailer 
keeps the wind from the deer to him, 
if he can hold the track, and if the 
deer is without suspicion, the hunter 
will come on his game at last. 

As Gabe neared Sand Lake, he 
was troubled by memories; but the 
great creature he was following he 
now knew to be so near that ancient 
pangs gave way to present thrills. 
Within 200 yards of the solitary la- 
goon he thought he heard a splash 
in the water. Then unmistakably 
came the sound of a leap in the shal- 
low water. Could the big buck have 
made him out? Another sound came: 
It was like a smothered groan. It 
might have come from a rooting 
razorback, or from an old marsh rac- 
coon, which often emits:strange 
noises. Gabe crept forward. He 
reached the tall marsh fringing the 
lake. He insinuated himself craftily 
through it, making no more sound 
than a swamp rabbit. He saw the 
dull gleam of the waters. He saw the 
melancholy shore line down which 
he had followed Lucy’s last tracks. 

Then suddenly he saw the great 
stag, up to his knees in water, ap- 
parently drinking. And he was well 
within range of Gabe’s gun. Never 
in his long experience as a hunter 
had Gabe seen such a superb stag. 


Rugged, masterful, with massive, 
craggy antlers, he was the proud 
monarch of the vast and lonely delta, 
As Gabe slowly raised his gun for 
the shot of his life, he muttered: 

“Dis is the grandpa of the one Mr, 
Toland done shoot.” 

But, though Gabe’s finger was on 
the trigger, and though his gleaming 
black eye held the brass sight of his 
weapon straight on the stag’s heart, 
something halted the whole dramatic 
proceeding. Gabe saw something 
which made him lower his gun 
slightly and wait. 

The buck was not drinking, though 
he had his head down. The trapper 
noticed for the first time the painful 
list of that proud crest. He saw the 
forefeet planted forward; he noted 
the muscular rigidity of the body, 
Something had the deer! At that 
moment the stag began to turn in 
the water, groaning deeply. At the 
same time he struck out with his 
polished forehoofs at something in 
the water. A complete half-circle the 
buck made, so that now he faced the 
shore. He was trying to make the 
land. But the bull alligator of Sand 
Lake had him. The beast had caught 
him high up on the left leg just 
where it joined the body. In a grim 
and terrible grip of death the old 
bull had the imperial stag. The 
beautiful beleagured thing labored 
nearer shore, dragging his bestial as- 
sailant. But the effort was too great, 
and the stag almost collapsed. By 
this time the whole head of the alli- 
gator was visible. 


DOWNWARD from the deer’s 
heart Gabe shifted his aim. 

“I done ‘member Jgucy,” he said 
softly to himself as, with the sight of 
his battered gun fairly on the ’gator’s 
eye, he pressed the trigger. 

What followed was a wild melee. 
The bull alligator let go his hold con- 
vulsively, and in extreme agony be- 
gan to turn in slow, blind, painful 
circles, reddening the water as he 
turned. The stag leaped for the shore 
and for safety, in a moment being 
lost in the whispering wastes of the 
huge marsh country. Such was his 
vitality that even such a wound as 








Archibald Rutledge 


(Author of This Month’s Story) 





home until he was sent away to Porter Military Academy and Union 
College, after which he taught English for 35 years. 


Sixteen years ago he returned to his 3,000-acre plantation where he 
devotes most of his time to growing pine timber, azaleas, and camel- 
lias. He also runs a 125-acre farm. 


All his knowledge of nature has come, not from books, but from his 
native woods and fields and marshes. His recreations are hunting and 
fishing. His record of 249 bucks killed on his plantation is one rarely 
equaled. (His children and grandchildren call him “Flintlock.”) 

In 1930 he received the John Burroughs medal for the best nature 
writing in America and has distinguished himself in the fields of both 
poetry and prose with over 40 volumes of poetry, fiction, and nature 
study. He is poet laureate of South Carolina and was recently elected 
president of the Southeastern Writers’ Association. In 1950 The Pro- 
gressive Farmer named him “Man of the Year” in South Carolina. 


@ Archibald Rutledge was born 
near McClellanville, S. C., on 
Hampton Plantation which has been 
in his family since 1686. He lived 
a wild, free life in his wilderness 
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he had received he could sustain. 
The huge bull, plainly visible in the 
shallow water, had ceased to move. 
Gabe waded in, grasped the old mon- 
ster by the tail and dragged him 
ashore. Then he sat down on the 
same log on which, eight months be- 
fore, he had grieved for Lucy. 

Kind-hearted was Gabe, but he 
found this vengeance sweet. Reach- 
ing for his horn, he put it to his lips 
and sounded a far-calling and plan- 
gent note. And though he knew there 
could be no response to his resound- 
ing summons he felt sternly satisfied. 

A slight stir in the marsh beside 
him made him turn. Then Lucy was 
in his arms— maimed, disheveled, 
hollow-eyed Lucy, but the dog he 
loved better than all else in life. 

“I knowed you would come,” he 
said, while the hound snuggled to 
him as if she were trying to get in 
his very heart. “I knows you would 
come to me out of he’ben or hell if 
I will jes’ blow.” 

To have her back was enough for 
Gabe. How she had escaped the 
bull’s first lunge . . . how she had 
swum to a hummock of marsh on the 
edge of Sand Lake, and, more dead 
than alive, had lain there for hours 
... how, her strength returning, she 
had begun to get food for herself . . . 
how, all those months marooned on 
the island she had haunted this dread 
region, in the hope that Gabe would 
return to her—Gabe could never with 
certainty know. But the loved and 
the lost had been restored: That was 
the great joy that filled the black 
hunter’s heart. 

Gabe carried Lucy most of the 
way until they reached the canoe. It 
was not that she could not travel 
very well herself, but only that, other- 
wise, Gabe could not make sure 
enough that she was really with him 
once more. 


Help Fight Communism 


AST year, 16 million Americans 

gave more than $1 million to the 
Crusade for Freedom. The money 
built a powerful radio station to send 
messages of truth and hope to folk 
behind the Iron Curtain. This year 
the Crusade’s money will go to build 
two more transmitters for Radio Free 
Europe and to establish a freedom 
station in Asia to stop the spread of 
communism in the Far East. 

Radio Free Europe has been hit- 
ting hard. It spikes Red propaganda 
lies. It tells the American story 
abroad. An independent, citizen- 
supported station, it deals with what 
is going on in the target countries. 

Give through your county Cru- 
sade committee, or send contribu- 
tions to one of following regional 
chairmen: 

Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississip- 
pi: John A. ‘Sibley, Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kentucky and Tennessee: Neil Dal- 
ton, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 2, 

. 


Carolinas: Reuben B. Robertson, 
er aaeee Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, 
5 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as: Web Maddox, 301 East Magnolia 
Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Virginia: William M. Tuck, Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond, Va. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS DELIVER MORE 
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POWER PER GALLON OF FUEL THAN THE AVER- 
AGE OF ALL OTHER MAKES OF WHEEL TRACTORS 





100 gallons you buy. You'll make fewer 
trips to the fuel tank when you farm with 
a Massey-Harris Tractor. 


N” only do Massey-Harris Tractors cut your fuel costs 
. .. they also deliver more power in each size class. 
This means you have more power to pull through tough 
spots that often stall less powerful tractors of the same 
size. It means you plow deep furrows and get across the 
field faster . . . or angle the disc for a deeper bite to pre- 
pare a better seed bed . . . or have more power at the take- 
off to keep a combine humming in heavy cutting. 


Massey-Harris advantages don’t stop with power and 
economy. Actual performance records show that Massey- 
Harris Tractors run longer between overhauls . . . give 
years of dependable service. And the first time you take 
the wheel of a Massey-Harris, you'll notice how easy it 
handles, how its Velvet Ride seat softens jars and jolts. 
You'll find more standing room on the full-width plat- 
form . . . handy controls . . . sure-acting brakes that re- 


For every 100 acres you plow, you can 
plow extra land without paying one penny 
for fuel — when you have a Massey-Harris 
Tractor. Operating costs are lower. 


In a year’s time, Massey-Harris fuel savings 
can amount to a sizable sum — extra cash 
to buy perhaps another heifer, take a short 
vacation, or make improvements, 


spond smoothly to light pedal pressure . . . a two-way 
Depth-O-Matic hydraulic system that powers implements 
into the ground as well as out. 

Teaming up with the big family of Massey-Harris 
Tractors in six basic power sizes and 31 models is a com- 
plete line of Massey-Harris mounted, semi-mounted, and 
drawn equipment. Quick hookups, simple adjustments 
make good work easy. 

Your Massey-Harris dealer will be glad to demonstrate 
the Massey-Harris Tractor and equipment that fits your 


farm. See him today. For complete folder, mail coupon 
below. 






THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue, Dept. L-65, Racine, Wis. i 


Please send me a copy of your latest catalog on 


=a Massey-Harris Tractors. 
ee R.F.D F 


Name 
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Greatest Tire Economy 
You Ever Had! 


—_the new 
: how you 
er is ready to § 
tte Deal esent farm 


dollars on your pr 
pens make) ..-- demonstrate the 
lette Line with extra mileage 
See him today and 
m needs Gillette. 

























Now, 
new tire economy 


Service. Your Gille 
how to add miles...Sa 
tires (whatever 
great new Gil 
and life in every tire. 
see why your far 
_ needs Gillette’s 
the tractor tire 
d traction and 


Your tractor .. 
Super Power Bar, 
with full year-roun 
performance. 
Your truck... needs — 
Super Ribbed Truck Tire de- 


i jleage .-- 
signed for super m 
super strength and super 


dependability. 
_needs Gillette 
Presidents. Smoother 


floating ride . - - 30% more 
mileage - - - faster stops .-- 


finger-tip steering. 


Your car.. 


See your 
Gillette Dealer today! 


A BEAR FOR whar 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














- State Colleges and USDA Have Completed 
Nation-Wide Studies To Show You How To Use 


Fertilizer Where It Counts 


By E. G. Moore 


F you find a change has 

been made in the for- 
mula of fertilizer you buy 
next spring for potatoes, 
tobacco, or some other 
crop, don’t be alarmed. It 
will mean that the manu- 
facturer is trying to stretch 
the 1952 supply and put 
plant foods where they 
will do the most good. 

It is almost certain now 
that we will not have 
enough fertilizer in 1952 
to take care of all de- 
mands. Against increased 
demands, we can expect 
only a small increase in 
nitrogen and potash, and 
a reduction of perhaps 10 
per cent or more in phosphates (be- 
cause of a shortage of sulphur, need- 
ed to make sulphuric acid, which in 
turn is used to make superphos- 
phate). New deposits of sulphur an- 
nounced last summer will not be in 
production in time to help in 1952. 


Most of us remember fertilizer 
shortages during World War II. Feel- 
ing that we were again threatened 
with the same situation, fertilizer 
specialists of USDA and state experi- 
ment stations got together last Janu- 
ary and decided to compile all avail- 
able experimental data on responses 
of crops to the three principal plant 
food ingredients — nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash. 

Reports will be released by re- 
gions. First off the press was the 
one for the South. All states served 
by The Progressive Farmer were in- 
cluded except West Virginia. 


The report makes interesting and 
profitable reading. It shows, for in- 
stance, that corn in the Southern re- 
gion would respond to increased 


nitrogen with much larger yields. 
Little increase in yield would result 
from increasing any of the three 
principal forms of plant food for to- 
‘ bacco. Cotton and peanuts would 
give only a small response to more 
But pastures and cover 


fertilizer. 








In this fast-moving age, the airplane is pressed 
into service for fertilizer distribution by Col- 
win Brothers of Prince William County, Va. 


crops would go to town. Small grains 
would respond well to more nitrogen. 


If less phosphates are available 
next year, the best place to make 
cuts would be on tobacco, potatoes, 
vegetables, and citrus. Average use 
of phosphate on tobacco is 89 pounds 
per acre. A 10 per cent cut would 
reduce yields by only % of 1 per cent. 
A cut of 50 per cent would reduce 
yields only 3 per cent. 

Figures cited above are based on 
averages for 13 states. To apply 
them on your own farm, check with 
your state experiment station, your 
county agent or vocational agricul- 
ture teacher in your area. Crop re- 
sponses on your farm will depend 
upon soil type, previous use of fer- 
tilizer, manure, and cover crops. 
Figures cited below can serve merely 
as a guide, rather than as an exact 
measure. Keep in mind, also, that 
vield increases from any one of the 
three forms, N, P, or K, are based 
upon adequate supplies of other two. 


Possibilities for increasing 
yields with more nitrogen are big. 
For instance, fruits in Tennessee 
could be increased 400 per cent by 
using 40 pounds N per acre instead 
of the 3 pounds now used. Fruit 
growers in South Carolina could 
triple their yields by using 60 pounds 





Fertilization of pastures may be as profitable as with cash crops. 


















Ineed 500 Men 















Pay No Money— 
Send No Money 


My values in made-to-measure 
suits are so sensational, thou- 
sands of men order when they 
seethe actual garments. I make 
it easy for you to get your own 
suit to wear and show—MAKE 
MONEY IN FULL or SPARE 
TIME IN THIS EASY WAY! 


My Planis Amazing 


Just take a few orders at my low 
money-saving prices — that's 
all! Get your own personal suit 
to wear andshow—make money 
fast taking orders. No experi- 
ence needed. Sparetime pays big. 
You pay no money, now or any time. 


MAIL COUPON! 


Rush this coupon today for full 
facts and BIG SAMPLE KIT 
containing more than 100 fine 
woolens in all popular weights 
and shades. Be one of the 500 
top-notchers I need to wear, 
show, and take orders for my 
suits. ACT TODAY! 
STONE-FIELD CORP. 
Throop Street, Chicago 7, lil. 
( STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. z-823 
532 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, lll. 

Dear Sir:| WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO WEAR | 
AND SHOW, without paying lc forit. Rush | 
Valuable Suit Coupon and Sample Kit of actual l 
fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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Name Age 
Address, 1 
Cit; Stat ! 
Lcsuletinedside ubhcatattionaereedmenmnmanentienall 





WRN AC HG 
TRAPPERS 
Make BIG Money! 


Furs again in Demand. 
Raw Fur Price Lists mailed 
free. Combine Pleasure 
> with Profit. We will help 
zB you GET READY NOW! 
(hc if . 


CAS. 
















F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 

FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 

Dept. 1, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
~<—thde 










OW PRICED! 
QUICKLY 
ATTACHED 
TO FORD OR 
FERGUSON 







Clears Land Quick and Easy 1 
Saws Up Logs and Branches 


A sensational new and better power saw at a low price! 
a superior features. Outstanding for fast, safe, de- 
pendable sawing. Adjustable to many angles. Quickly at- 
tached (3-point hook-up) to Ford or Ferguson Tractors. 
a Werk and Time Saver! Fells trees fast! Zips up 
logs and branches. Sturdily built. No belts or pulleys. 
Saves back-breaking labor ho push—no pull. Does work of 
many men. Abundance of power direct from tractor P.T.O. 
Height controlled hydraulically by Tractor Power Lift. 
Soon pays for itself. Also learn about amazing weed a 
brush cutter and low-priced post hole digger. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER!—Find out how easy and cheap 
it is to own a Sunflower ROTO-SAW. Send teard now 
for FREE Folder and amazing LOW PRICE. Learn why it’s 
such a big favorite throughout the nation. Send now! 
SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES, INC. (8-8) 
511 South Kansas Ave. Olathe, Kansas 








N per acre instead of 20. Oat yields 
in Oklahoma could be increased 129 
per cent with more N, and corn 
yields in Alabama could be boosted 
46 per cent by doubling the average 
of 18 pounds currently used. Vir- 
ginia farmers could increase corn 
yields by 80 per cent, and those in 
N. C. by 68 per cent by tripling 
present use of N. 


The largest response to greater use 
of phosphates would come on fruits 
and nuts in Arkansas, where a 200 
per cent increase in P would bring 
increased yields of 192 per cent. 
Cover crops in Florida could be 
doubled in yield with 40 pounds of 
P instead of the 7 currently used. 
Yields of hay in Mississippi could 
likewise be doubled. Corn, wheat, 
and oats in Kentucky could be in- 
creased by 60 per cent for corn, 78 
for oats, and 86 for wheat with larger 
applications of P. Pasture yields in 


Florida could be doubled. 


Increased yields from greater use 
of potash, though not so numerous, 
are equally striking. Pastures could 
likewise be increased 184 per cent. 
Louisiana farmers could boost pas- 
tures by 93 per cent and hay by 75 
per cent with 40 pounds potash per 
acre. Present use is less than 1 pound 
for pastures and 3 pounds for hay. 
Oklahoma fruit yields could be 
upped by 163 per cent, and those in 
Virginia 105 per cent with 40 pounds 
potash per acre. 

Texas farmers, in general, cannot 
expect as large responses from fer- 
tilizers as those cited for other states. 
However, corn yields could be raised 
by 47 per cent and sorghum by 45 
per cent with 40 pounds N per acre. 
Current use averages 2 pounds for 
corn and less than % pound for sor- 
ghum. Similar use of N for flax could 
push yields up 130 per cent. Hay, 
pastures, and cover crops could like- 
wise be increased by about 50 per 
cent. Most Texas crops would give 
relatively small responses to more 
phosphates and potash. 


Possibilities for increasing yields 
by combining all the research infor- 
mation available are intriguing. So 
far, we have considered only those 
increases that may be expected from 
fertilizers alone. When we add soil 
improvement, better- varieties, dis- 
ease and insect control, better tillage, 
and other results of research, the pos- 
sibilities for bigger yields go way up. 


Present yields of corn in the South 
could be tripled. Wheat, oats, and 
cotton yields represent only about 
40 per cent of potential production. 
Soybeans, hay, and rice could just 
about be doubled. Sugar cane comes 
to about 60 per cent, and tobacco, 78. 
The report makes no attempt to de- 
termine how far farmers can afford 
to go in applying all of the produc- 
tion know-how. 


Copies of the report (now in pro- 
cessed form) are not available in suf- 
ficient quantities for general distribu- 
tion. Copies have been sent to each 
experiment station and to state mo- 
bilization committees. Plans now call 
for printing the report later this win- 
ter. The report will then be available 
on request. 
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Winterset Longs 
Gentle athletic support. 
Double-panel seat. 
Finest elastic waistband. 
Mid-weight. 


mei HANES 


the best buy in underwear! 


D VTP AD 





Bias-cut shorts Fig Leaf briefs Broadcloth shorts Winterset T-shirts. Winterset shorts i 
No-bind GIVVIES®. Double panel in seat. Fully cut Sanforized. Knit from highly absorbent Gentle athletic sup; 

_ ae ~~ Finest elastic in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Hanespun cotton yarns. Double-panel seat Finest 

Colors, whites, stripes. band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Sag resistant elastic waistband. 

"Patented and Sanforized 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear « sportswear « children’s sleepers 
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’ Buy Lee 
Work Clothes... 
Your Best Value 


For Any 
Job! 











You’re sure of getting your money’s worth 
when you buy Lee Work Clothes . . . sure of 
stronger fabrics and finer construction that 
give you longer wear .. . better fit. Get full 
value for every work clothes dollar—get Lee 
—America’s best-made, best-known brand! 
Sanforized. Guaranteed better or your 
money back. 





COPYRIGHT 1951 
THE H. O. LEE CO.. INC 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. « South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. « Minneapolis, Minn. « San 
Francisco, Calif. « Boaz, Ala. 


There’s a LEE for Every Job 
Overalls and Jackets + Matched Shirts & Pants 
Union-Alls + Dungarees «+ Lee Riders 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 











The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 








Now is a good time to plant asparagus crowns. 


# 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


HERE are many vegetables that 
we can still plant safely. Most 
important are: Upper South—aspara- 
gus, lettuce, onions (sets and seed), 
radishes, rhubarb, and spinach; mid- 


| dle South—asparagus, cabbage, en- 
| dive, kale, lettuce, onions, radishes, 


spinach, and Dwarf Essex rape; lower 
South—any of the above, plus beets, 
Chinese cabbage, kohlrabi, mustard, 
parsley, and turnips. 


Sidedressing with nitrogen ferti- 
lizer every three or four weeks will 
help late vegetables, 

To determine whether or not nem- 
atodes are in your garden soil, pull up 
old tomato, okra, pepper, or eggplant 
stalks. If roots are covered with a 
cluster of swellings, this pest is pres- 
ent. Make plans for applying a soil 
fumigant to kill them well before 
planting time next spring. 


Fall-plow and manure the gar- 
den between now and Christmas, ex- 
cept on hillsides and deep sand. Turn 
under a broadcast application of sta- 
ble manure, cotton burs and motes, 
compost material, or any other avail- 
able decomposed organic matter. Do 
not harrow after breaking the ground. 
Leave it in the rough until late win- 
ter or early spring. If your garden is 
on rolling land, seed down to a cover 
crop to check erosion and to add or- 
ganic matter to be turned under early 
in spring. 

On most farms there is enougt: 
ground to change the garden site 
every few years. This practice will 
help cut insect and disease damage. 
Where the same piece of ground is 
used year after year, the soil usually 
becomes more or less saturated with 
various vegetable disease spores. 


Leave such root crops as beets, 
carrots, parsnips, and salsify in the 
ground and pull as needed. Give car- 
rots and beets a light covering of soil 
or other material a little later. Pars- 
nips and salsify will need no cover- 
ing; freezing seems to improve their 
quality. Even fall-grown Irish pota- 
toes may be left in the ground in mid- 
dle and lower South if a couple of 
furrows of soil are plowed up on top 
of the row. 


This month or next is a good time 
to set asparagus crowns in rows or 
beds. Once established, this vege- 
table will produce for many years. 
Plant on one side of the garden so it 
will be out of the way of annual grow- 
ing vegetables. ; 


Your late-growing vegetables, 
such as spinach, turnips, rape, kale, 
and mustard, will be helped by fre- 
quent cultivations to keep down 
weeds and grass, and to break any 
crust that may form. 

Don’t fail to harvest just before the 
first frost any tomatoes and peppers 
on the plants. These may be stored 
indoors and used along until Christ- 
mas or after. 

Garden soils are often too sour. 
This does not mean, however, to ap- 
ply lime indiscriminately. Have your 
soil tested for acidity. (See page 38 
this issue.) If lime is not needed, it 
will usually harm rather than help. 


Want some head lettuce this 
winter? You can grow some by plant- 
ing seed now in coldframes. Then 
when plants are up and growing well, 
transplant 12 inches apart each way 
in a hotbed or another coldframe. A 
very rich soil is essential to success 
with this winter crop. You can also 
grow in coldframes other lower group 
frost-hardy vegetables — radishes, 
mustard, beets, onion sets, carrots. 

When stored during winter, Irish 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, and beets 
often grow a covering of sprouts. 
This greatly reduces their eating 
quality. Sprouting may be prevented 
by sprinkling a sprout inhibitor dust 
on them. If your seedsman does not 
have it, I will gladly tell you where 
it may be obtained. 

Do not bank turnips too early. Wait 
until weather has been cold enough 
to chill the turnip roots thoroughly. 


Cabbageworms have winter quar- 
ters in old cabbage stalks or stumps. 
Pull up and destroy. 

To keep garden tools in good con- 
dition, clean thoroughly and grease 
before storing for the winter. Their 
life can be doubled and tripled by so 
treating them. Crankcase oil is good. 
Be sure to cover all metal parts. 

















Lower Clearance 
Speedier Lift 
Higher Reach 





Just 3 reasons why 
New Ipza-)O IN Loaders 


are world-wide leaders! 





Handle loads of over a ton from 
your tractor seat, with a New 


Ip—EA-Horn Loader. Makes a 
quick, clean job of loading 
manure —tight spots and low 
ceilings no problem. Bucket 
and main frame attached by 4 
tapered pins. Frame is seam- 
less steel tubing, extra-strong 
and light. Exclusive telescoping 
ram is speedier, more powerful. 
Lifts 10 ft. high! Three types 
to fit a broad range of tractor 
makes and models — 10 labor- 
saving attachments fit all types. 
Let your New IpEa dealer show 
you why . . . New Ipra-Horn 
Loaders are world leaders! 


5 of the 10 
EASY-ON ATTACHMENTS 







Bulldozer Blade 


Ls) 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS! 


FARM EQUIPMENT i CORPORATION 


Dept. H-124, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send free literature as checked: 
fs NEW IDEA-HORN Loaders 


loader Boom 


NEW IDEA-HORN Stalk Shredders 
NEW IDEA-HORN Steel Wagon Box 





Address. 








My Best Buy 


(November Prize Letters ) 





HOME was our most satisfying 

purchase. We had always want- 
ed and dreamed of a home, but 
thought we couldn’t pay for it. Then 
we decided we would take a chance. 
We bought our home and are paying 
for it by monthly payments. Now it 
is ours and we have set out an or- 
chard, flowers, and shrubs and at last 
we feel at home—after 16 years of 
married life. Now we can improve, 
beautify or do whatever we want to, 
because it is ours. You would be sur- 
prised how much more secure you 
feel owning your own home and how 
much more interest you take in im- 
proving and beautifying it. 

Mrs. Evidene Bryant, Tennessee. 


A new baby was our most satisfy- 
ing purchase. To many, I suppose 
there are scores of other things we 
needed more, but when he looks up 
into our faces and coos in trusting 
contentment, it more than repays us 
for any sacrifice we may have made 
for him. We think of him as a post- 
ponement of the lonely years when 
the two older children leave us to go 
out on their own. 


Mrs. George Blevins, Kentucky. 


I bought antiques. We needed a 
bedroom suite. By shopping around 
I furnished the bedroom with one 
bed, a dresser, a small chest and a 
large one, a table, two chairs, and 
two pictures—all solid walnut. This 
cost me $164.75. The suite is not 
only beautiful, but if it has lasted 
through the years, it will certainly 
stand the wear and tear of my three 
children. Not only that, but it in- 
creases in value with age. I have al- 
ready refused $500 for it. One of 
the cheapest suites of modern furni- 
ture would have cost as much as 
these antiques did—and it would de- 
crease in value with age. 

Mrs. Tom Ross, Mississippi. 


A chick brooder was my best 
buy. Previously I had always used 
hens to brood the chicks, but they 
were fussy and wasted feed. Now 
my trouble is over, feed is saved, and 
T have better chicks. 

Mrs. Paul Weishuhn, Texas. 





“Phillip, how many times has Mother 
told you to ask when you want more 
candied sweet potatoes?” 
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Loads Higher, 
Spreads Wider, Lasts Longer 
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Ne a tat «wie. 


That's why a NEw [DEA is a good idea! 





Famous NEW IDEA Wide- 
Spread Distributor — working 
smoothly as a unit with 100 U- 
shaped beater teeth—dquickly 
breaks up manure, even the 
tough chunky kind. Wide, for- 
ward-set upper beater frees top 
of load first to prevent choking. 
Specially designed distributor 
blades assure thorough shred- 
ding, finer pulverization and 
wide, uniform spreading, 





Mr. D. M. Weber, Ren- 
frew, Pa. with his NEW 
IDEA Spreader—used stead- 
ily for more than 38 years. 
Says Mr. Weber: ‘‘My ex- 
pense on this spreader has 
been less than 10 dollars, It 
has been spreading about 
275 loads yearly for me over 
the past 30 years.” 





Service records show it...thousands of 
owners know it...the strongest, longest 
wearing spreader box is built by New 
Ipga. Formed of fully cured pine boards, 
it defies rot and corrosion year after 
year. Steel framed and double-riveted, 
it stands up under heaviest impact and 
steadiest pounding. 


And it’s the most efficient box, too! Low- 
slung for fast, easy loading. Flared at 
the top to haul higher loads without 
spilling. Tightly packed manure feeds 
back freely on its solid, tapered bed. 
Pulls lighter on big, easy-rolling wheels. 


You’re also way ahead every other way 
with a New Ipea Spreader. Positive 
shredding and wide, even spreading are 
permanent features. Self-aligning bear- 
ings keep it smooth-running for keeps. 
Discharge rate readily controlled to suit 
any soil requirements. Easy to hitch to 
any tractor. Easy to handle under any 
operating conditions. Easy to own, too— 
ask your local New IpeEa dealer! 
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sussiniary 
NEw [DEA MANUFACTURING 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO. Aveo pasnahenatdee 


Dept. 315, Coldwater, Ohio 
Send free illustrated folders on: 


(C0 Manure Spreaders () Transplanters 
[_} Lime Spreaders Tractor Mowers 
(_] NEW IDEA-Horn Loaders 4-Bar Rakes & Tedders 
(_) Stalk Shredders Hay Loaders 
L] All-Purpose Elevators Corn Pickers 
All-Steel Wagons Corn Snappers 
Steel Wagon Boxes (.) Hand Corn Shellers 








Name 





Addre: 
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Save Farm Animals 


By Incredibly Fast Action with 


SULMET_ 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Avoid Serious Losses « e 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS (NECRO) + SEPTICEMIA 
PNEUMONIA 
AND OTHER COSTLY BACTERIAL DISEASES OF HOGS, 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND POULTRY 


When bacterial diseases strike, treat sick animals quickly 
with SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle. The fast action of 
this time-proved drug often returns sick animals to normal 
feeding before another treatment is necessary—24 hours 
later. Low in cost, SULMET is high in results; it’s easy to 
use, saves time and work, and avoids the disturbing of 
animals caused by repeated handling. 


SULMET is available in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, 
TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye 
bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% (for drenching), 
and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (by, or on the prescription - 
of, a veterinarian). 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the con- 
stant war against disease. Consult him for the most effec- 
tive management practices and disease-control procedures 
to meet your individual needs. 


We will gladly send new revised edition of “Common 
Diseases of Livestock” upon request. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN yanamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza c “ New Yor’ 20, N. Y. 


aelerle 


4n, 
“MAL inpustay 5° 





COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 





Twice in the eight troubled years since this department started we 
have asked readers to sharpen into telegraphic form and brevity 
thoughts that press hardest in their minds and hearts. 


1952 may be the most momentous in history. Tell-America again! 





The year - 





The time seems right for an- 
So! other outpouring of Tell-Ameri- 

ca messages. In January 1943, 
with World War II working up toward 
full pitch, we opened the first of these 
Country Voices columns by asking all 
our readers: 

If given 25 words to put before all 
America, or all the 
people in the world, 
the thought that 
you feel needs to 
be emphasized to- 
day, what would 
you say? 

In 1949, when 
this department was 
six years old, and 
peace was supposed 
to have come, but 
hadn’t, we asked exactly the same 
question, and drew more than twice 
as many answers as in 1943. 

Now, with war under way again, 
with dread and confusion mounting, 
with public and private statements 
here and abroad becoming more 
threatening and apprehensive daily, 
but with a growing faith that through 
The United Nations mankind may 
manage, this time, to avert world 
catastrophe and with peace, we ask 
you the same question again. 

Details, and a Tell-America Contest 
blank are on page 55. Deadline for 
entries is Dec. 1. Your message doesn’t 
have to be about world affairs or do- 
mestic legislation or policy. It may 
be wholly a personal problem, with a 
personal solution, one that you have 
been living and striving with for years. 
What do you most want to say at this 
time? What problem or conviction is 
pressing hardest at the back of your 
mind? That’s what we seek to bring 
forth in these Tell-America Contests; 
and it must be your own thought, put 
in your own words, not a quotation 
from anybody anywhere, not a popu- 
lar saying, but your own, 


Mr. Lord 


Here, for example, are some of the 
most striking messages we printed in 


1943: 
What this country needs is 130 million 
alarm clocks. — James Brewer, Alabama. 
.. As awful as this war is, it is going to 





grow us up and keep America from hav- 
ing as many gray-headed babies.—Mrs, 
Malinda Aden, Tennessee. . . . War does 
not determine who is right—only who is 
left.—Olive Stockton, Tennessee. 


Cf And of hopes for peace, even at 
the height of war: 


May the ideal of Woodrow Wilson be 
the never-failing bulwark of the World 
of Tomorrow. — Jennie McCuin, North 
Carolina. . . . I pray that Americans may 
not become a military-minded race.— 
Mrs. R. K. Meredith, Tennessee. . . . 
There must be postwar employment for 
everyone. Otherwise, there will be no 
peace.—Mrs. R. L. Grayson, Mississippi. 

. . Out of this war I hope for an equali- 
zation of values, so that never again 
may we sit among plenty and _ have 
nothing.—Mrs. Henry Moreland, Illinois. 


Go! And in 1949: 


Living with never enough makes me 
sick and tired of the word “surplus.”— 
Mrs. Ratan Allen, Texas. . . . Because we 
are looking for too much help from the 
Government, we are fast becoming its 
slaves.—Carl Wood, Texas. . . . We need 
assurance that the power to tax will not 
be our destroyer.—B. McCollum, Arkan- 
sas. . . . There’s something wrong with 
the United States and with the world 
when it takes a war to ward off a de- 
pression.—Mrs. J. R. Hodgkin, Alabama. 


These Voices from three years 

back raise sharp questions that 

are still live questions. And so 
it is with the private questions, mat- 
ters of conscience and conduct, the 
eternal and fundamental laws of liv- 
ing that people make for themselves 
in their churches, schools, and homes. 
For example: 


Guide children to retain forever a 
spirit of wonder and adventure, hunger- 
ing for new knowledge, and hatred for 
the low and mean in life.—Debbie G. 
Nettles, Louisiana. 


You can see why we editors like 
Tell-America messages. They 
bring us so many new, fresh 
voices that say a lot in little space and 
say it unforgettably. Also, by sorting 
the responses according to subjects we 
can determine and announce the 
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most deeply in the heart of the 
rural South through these swiftly 
changing years. . . . Now for some 
letters: 


“ . . in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength . . .” Isaiah tells 
us. Amid the present tendency to 
swamp the ethical with the material, all 
values are distorted. In our present 
helter-skelter mode of living, a really 
true perspective is nearly impossible. 


Yet there are, it seems to me, other 
matters of greater moment than whether 
a modern farm costs $50,000 to own 
and equip; and the contention that “big 
farming” is the sole cause of “farmless 
youth” is only one-third true. In 1900 
a township in central Oklahoma might 
support 450 farm families. Today the 
same area may support no more than 
144 families. Why? Because 60-acre 
hillside farms have dwindled by rain 
and wind erosion, in effect, to 5- to 15- 
acre half-sterile patches. 


Human misfits did this, it was stated 
in your September Voices. There 
have never been more misfits on the 
farm than in towns and cities. But this 
is a problem that farmers cannot face 


I do appreciate your considerate 
words about my poem (“Prescription,” 
in Voices for August), and sometime I 
hope to write much better, not so rough- 


y roblems and convictions that strike My sister had a like offense publicly 


tacked on her, and today, at the age of 
62, she is still a social outlaw, one of 
the unhappiest people I know of, and 
one .of the bitterest. 


I have opened locked doors only be- 
cause I feel this girl’s need. I doubt if 
harshness ever reformed anyone, but 
kindness has. For my husband’s sake, 
I ask that you do not use my name or 
exact address. “Ex-Cheater,” 

Kentucky. 


I was just thinking: What a pleasant 
task it would be to edit Country Voices. 
Then I read of the problem this ques- 
tion of plagiarism, or literary theft, im- 
poses. So I guess you have your ups 
and downs, as we do on the farm. 

Olive Barr, 
Ellis County, Okla. 


&f Nothing could be more pleasant 
than reading and choosing be- 

tween most of these Voices, most 
of the time. They are so genuine and 
friendly that reading them is gen- 
erally like having choice company 
come in. Troubles? Yes, surely some 
bring their troubles, but usually with 


off; with my 16-year-old son blaring 
that blasting radio; and with all the 
cooking, eating, buying, selling, house- 
keeping, sewing, taxes, trials, tribula- 
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Country Ham Store Depends on 
Chambers’ Anti-Skipper Compound 


E. W. Murphy, owner of the Country Ham Store, Sharpsburg, Kentucky, 
keeps thousands of country hams dusted with Chambers’ Improved 
Anti-Skipper Compound. Here’s what Mr. Murphy says about this 
famous product: 


“Each year | invest thousands of dollars in Country Hams 
which I ship all over the world. I! depend on Chambers’ 
Improved Anti-Skipper Compound for insurance that money 
can't buy, insurance against Skippers. Chambers’ improved 
Anti-Skipper Compound gives me dependable protection 
against skipper loss. It does an excellent job of -protecting 
my meat.” 


You can safely give your meat this same dependable protection, 
because Chambers’ Improved Anti-Skipper Compound imparts no trace 
of foreign taste to meat. One trial will convince you. 


Write today for Folder D, the CHAMBERS METHOD FOR PROTECTING 
MEAT FROM SKIPPERS. 


Ee => 9 


Chambers, 


'M PROVED 


ANTI-SKIPPER 
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Don? sutfer from LAXATIVE LAG —do this/ 


wn you feel sluggish or head- 


achy due to the need of a laxa- 

tive take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
You'll avoid “Laxative Lag” —that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how .. . 


In the morning . . . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


Inthe evening ... take gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 


Antacid Laxative 


Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 


Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 
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Sell Turkeys All the Year 





Rockingham Poultry Marketing Cooperative processes and markets 40 million 
pounds of poultry each year of which 8 or 9 million pounds are turkeys, 


By William C. LaRue, Associate Editor 


The turkey has long been a sym- 
bol of Thanksgiving Day. Now 
growers are urged to produce for 
a 365-day market. Popular new 
small types, such as Beltsville 
White, and turkey broilers, better 
fit smaller family needs of today. 


URKEY growers all over Dixie 

are greatly encouraged by the 
steady trend toward turkey consump- 
tion 52 weeks in the year. But inex- 
perienced growers are warned not to 
rush wildly into production. 

“Turkey growing without proper 
market outlets is like flying blind 
without instruments,” say the ex- 
perts. Proper processing and mar- 
keting are now as important as pro- 
duction. California produces more 
turkeys than any other state—8,020,- 
000 estimated for this year. Texas is 
second and leads the Southern states. 


Estimated turkey production in 
Southern states this year is: 


MEE ars icdsnéscresacedotealeel 5,150,000 
I eitasiccicdiicokinnsedieactal 3,571,000 
i a 1,064,000 
South Carolina.................. 1,002,000 
North Carolina ...............- 727,000 
IR gb ccacenenstassdiigs 638,000 
EY shcesantieaakucapsnecneunes 503,000 
iit uishchsixdeksseappibs 831,000 
III csascecsncicssichnnsitese 293,000 
ER iveccniikisiniiadihdene 210,000 
| a eee 168,000 
Ri ihicis entencusedsunindivies 151,000 
CS ee 124,000 
RE iatriabiveicsissninnsnion 80,000 


All of above states have increased 
turkey production this year over 
1950. In Virginia the increase was 
56 per cent. 

George J. Mountney, researcher in 
poultry marketing, Texas Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, recently made 
a study of Texas turkey marketing 


for the year 1950 and points to the 
big need for more careful handling, 
processing, and marketing. Here are 
his conclusions: 


1. About 20 per cent of the tur- 
keys marketed in Texas in 1950 were 
Grade B or lower after processing. 
About 10 per cent more hen car- 
casses made Grade A (top grade) 
than toms. Less than 1 per cent 
were “no grade” or rejects. 

2. Bruises were the No. 1 cuuse of 
low quality, accounting for 35 per 
cent of all birds grading B or lower. 
Most bruises occurred within 24 
hours before slaughter, indicating 
careless handling. 


8. Poor fleshing and finishing were 
the second greatest cause of low 
quality. Tears in carcass skin were 
third. Most tears occurred in the 
processing operation, but a few were 
started before turkeys left the farm. 

4. Marketing immature turkeys 
and improper feeding caused a large 
number to have excessive pinfeath- 
ers, giving both producers and proc- 
essors difficulty. 

5. Deformities, off-color, broken 
bones, blue backs, and external para- 
sites also cause low quality. 


Virginia has one of the most effi- 
cient processing and marketing sys- 
tems in the United States. Most of 
the Virginia turkeys are produced in 
Rockingham and nearby counties 
and marketed through the Rocking- 
ham Poultry Marketing Cooperative 
at Timberville, Va., largest poultry 
processing and marketing plant in 
the nation, except possibly in Cali- 
fornia. 


“We processed and sold 40 million 
pounds of poultry last year, of which 
8 or 9 million pounds were turkeys,” 
says Victor Pringle, the assistant 
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general manager. “We market tur- 
keys from New York to New Orleans 
all the year-round, though Thanks- 
giving and Christmas holidays are 
still the biggest seasons. 
there we need to get the producers 
to get turkeys ready for market all 
the year-round. We are trying to 
develop markets through the entire 
52 weeks of the year. We have large 
cold storage facilities available to us 
and this helps us even up our sales 
somewhat, but we like to keep tur- 
keys moving. A more even supply 
over the year from producers would 
greatly aid us in expanding our tur- 
key market.” 

Mr. Pringle offers these three sug- 
gestions to groups considering co- 
operative marketing in other areas: 

1. Most cooperatives have only 
two reasons for coming into exist- 
ence: 1) where there is no facility at 
all; and 2) where present facilities 
are inadequate. Before the Rocking- 
ham Poultry Marketing Cooperative 
was started, marketing was erratic. 
At times there was no place to sell. 
Now there are reliable markets. 

2. A good processing and market- 
ing plant (whether cooperative or 
private) greatly enlarges the market. 
By freezing products, it can sell over 
a wide area and switch quickly from 
a poor market to a good one. Frozen 
products may travel long distances, 
whereas the distance live poultry can 
travel is limited. 

3. Establishing high quality prod- 
ucts is important. Federally inspect- 
ed products attractively packed soon 
become known to the trade and are 
bought with confidence. 

Mr. Pringle gives this advice to 
turkey producers: “Farmers should 
have available a good processing fa- 
cility before they go into commercial 
turkey production. They need to 
plan their production with their mar- 
keting men. Thus they may produce 
turkeys of the kind and at the time 
when they will be most profitable.” 

The Rockingham Poultry Market- 
ing Cooperative is a modernly de- 
signed and operated plant. Co-op 
trucks go out to the farms when pro- 
ducers call, the live turkeys are classed 
according to grade, and farmers are 
paid on this basis. If turkeys are not 
in proper condition, the co-op man 
advises the farmer to hold them 
awhile, fatten them up, or do what- 
ever they need for placing to the 
best advantage. At the plant turkeys 
are carefully handled and processed 
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And right . 


into the most profitable packages. 
Here are four leading packs: 

1. Smoked turkeys. Broad-breast- 
ed Bronze toms smoked to a dark 
brown supply a trade where large, 
fancy turkeys are required. 

2. Broad-breasted Bronze hens. 
These and other large turkeys are in 
demand by hotels, restaurants, our 
Armed Forces, and where families 
want a large turkey as at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, or New Year's. 

8. Beltsville White (small-type) 
toms and hens. This variety is com- 
paratively new, but gaining by leaps 
and bounds in popularity with the 
housewife. Production of the Belts- 
ville White turkeys is rapidly increas- 
ing, especially in the Rockingham 
County, Va., area. 

4. Turkey broilers. These are 
young turkeys 15 to 17 weeks old 
weighing 6 to 8 pounds. They are 
most delicious when fried or bar- 
becued, but may be handled as 
roasters. A family can eat one at a 
meal and the cost is much less than 
that of large turkeys. So the house- 
wife may buy a turkey broiler any 
time without wrecking her food bud- 
get. This tends to year-round con- 
sumption, whereas the big turkey is 
commonly bought by the average 
family only on special holidays. The 
Beltsville White turkey is well adapt- 
ed to producing turkey broilers. 

Poultry processing and marketing 
plants are springing up in all our 
Southern states as farmers get into 
more poultry production. Many of 
these plants are designed especially 
for turkeys, while others process and 
market both chickens and turkeys. 

To summarize, here are four im- 
portant steps farmers who are pro- 
ducing market turkeys should take 
to insure success and more profit: 

1. Plan turkey production with 
your processing and marketing man 
and be sure you have a good market 
outlet before going into extensive 
turkey production. 

2. Produce turkeys of a type most 
in demand by your market and get 
ready for market at various times 
over the year—not all at Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas. 

3. Produce good quality, well fin- 
ished turkeys and market at the right 
time. The best processing and mar- 
keting service cannot improve the 
original quality of the birds. 

4. Handle turkeys with care to 
avoid bruises, broken bones, tears, 
etc. A little extra care and gentle- 
ness will pay you well. 
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T. Spitzer, | in ay mi of packing and shipping at Rockingham Poultry Market- 
ing Co-op, Timberville, Va., points to cartons of turkey broilers ready to ship. 
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Your Cav Deserves the Winter Siafely 





x} Use Bowes Radiator and Cooling System Chemicals if 
you want “smoother motoring” during the coming frigid winter 
months. You'll get much higher motor efficiency ... and save on 
anti-freeze if your radiator and cooling system are properly pre- 
pared for winter driving thru the use of these Bowes Radiator 
Chemicals. 


BOWES RADIATOR KLEN-ZUR 


Amazingly efficient, acid-free cleaner ... breaks 
up rust, scale and lime formations. Flushing 
then cleans out these dangerous heat retainers 
and prevents overheating which wastes anti- 
freeze. 


BOWES RADIATOR RUST-ROUT 


Protects cooling system by preventing accu- 
mulation of rust, also lubricates water pump. 
A“MUST” for all motors without grease fit- 
ting on water pump. 


BOWES RADIATOR STOP-LEAK 


Stops leaks in radiators and cooling systems, 
and minor cracks in motor blocks. Don’t lose 
your expensive anti-freeze—use Bowes “Stop- 
Leak” now and be sure. 


=> It takes so little time to condition your cooling system 
for winter driving ... yet it can be so costly and troublesome to 
neglect it. Don’t delay—prepare NOW for winter with Bowes 


Cooling System Chemicals! 
Dring in BOWES 


Mere Ce tle 


=> The Bowes “Seal Fast” Emblem identifies a dealer who 
can supply you with Bowes Cooling System Chemicals, as well as 
highest quality hose ... Corrodeless Terminal Battery Cables... 
fan belts . . . oil filter cartridges . . . and other accessories “for 
smoother motoring.” It also indicates a trained tire repairman 
equipped with the most modern materials and devices, prepared 
to give you the finest in tire and tube repair. Drive in where you see 
the Bowes “Seal Fast’”” Emblem—for complete satisfaction! 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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If you love me like I love you 
Only Sergeant's care will do! 


You'll find there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for nearly 
every need. For worms, Sergeant’s SURE-SHOT® (for big dogs) 
and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs) are safe, fast-working, easy 
to use. Like other Sergeant’s products for fleas, skin irritation, 
ear troubles. All veterinarian-tested. Trusted by dog owners for 
16 years. FREE: Helpful, easy-to-read Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
Colorful, illustrated. At drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. L-21, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 








GRASS FIRE DIDN’T BURN 
KOPPERS POSTS! 





L. M. Hardy, of the Hardy Lumber Company, pic- 
tured with the Koppers Posts he sold for new fence. 


The 7-foot Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts shown here 
were unharmed by a grass fire that completely de- 
stroyed 276 untreated posts. 


@ Mr. James J. Thomason, of Huntsville, Texas, had a fence built with 
276 untreated cedar posts and 4 Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts. A grass 
fire destroyed all of the untreate osts, but the Koppers Posts came 
through unharmed. Mr. Thomason didn’t want to run the risk of having 
his new fence wiped out by fire—so be bought Koppers Posts exclusively. 

The ability to resist repeated grass fires is only one of the advantages of 
using Koppers Posts. These posts give long service—in fact they are treated 
to average 30 years’ service. They are pressure-creosoted against rot and 
termites; this protection is lasting because the creosote is forced deep 
into the wood. 


Build and repair your fence with Koppers Posts. They’ll save you money 
and work. See your dealer or write direct to us for further information. 
See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 
You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using pole- 


frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Poles, you’ll get buildings that are sound and long-lasting. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Your Money’s Worth in Cows 


By C. E. Wylie 


Dairy Department, University of Tennessee 


** MUST get some more cows.” 
From time to time one hears 

some dairyman say this and then, 

“Where is it safe to buy them?” 

The reputation of the seller is very 
important to the buyer. A buyer needs 
to know more about a cow than he 
can see. “Cow jockeys” are in every 
region. Most of them are good, but 
some are bad. They buy and sell cows 
as a means of making a living. They 
frequently do not operate either dairy 
herds or dairy farms. They are on the 
lookout all the time for cows to buy 
and sell at a profit. 


Stockyards sometimes have milk 
cows worth considering, although this 
presents some risks. Sometimes peo- 
ple are forced to get rid of cows. They 
may be unable to take , 
care of them and must 
sell quickly in order to 
prevent a greater loss. 
Such cows appear at 
the stockyards and are 
headed for slaughter 
unless someone picks 
them up for milking 
purposes. 

From time to time 
there are auction sales 
of dairy herds. In such 
cases, the whole herd 
may go on the market; 
good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. If one is a good 
judge of cows, he may pick up top 
quality animals in such sales. It is sel- 
dom good to buy cows from the man 
who is culling or expanding his herd 
or merely in the business to make 
money. He usually is selling what he 
does not want. 

Cows between 3 to 7 years of age 
are usually the most profitable. Be- 
yond 7 years of age, value declines 
because of a gradual decrease in milk 
production each year. Occasionally 
we find a profitable cow 12 or 13 
years old, but that is rare. 

It may be difficult to tell the age 
of grade cows if no records are kept. 
A person experienced in examining 
cows’ mouths can usually get a fair 
indication of age from their teeth. 
General appearance of a cow fre- 
quently tells something about her 
age. At least it is an indication of 
vigor and productive life. 


the room? 


Cows must be selected as individ- 
uals. Unless of outstanding quality, 
one seldom buys a whole herd. Some 
cows go dry a few months after they 
are fresh. Others may milk a year. It 
is important to check stage of lacta- 
tion. A cow producing 2 gallons of 
milk per day in the seventh month of 
lactation is certainly a good cow. A 
cow giving a gallon of milk may be a 
very good one in the tenth month of 
lactation, but a very poor one if it is 
only two months after calving. 

It is important, also, to check 
whether or not the cow is a breeder. 
Cows which do not breed are headed 
for the butcher, even though they 
may look well and be giving a fair 
amount of milk. Such diseases as TB, 


Remember When— 


You passed notes in a 
schoolbook or hollow pen- 
cil and blew spitballs across 


You made apple butter 
in the big iron kettle and 
cooked it out in the yard 
all day long? 

You sat in front of the 
fireplace, popping corn 
and telling ghost stories 
until you were afraid to go 
home? Mrs. D. E. Umhau, 

Fulton County, Ga. 


Bang’s, etc., can be checked by tests, 
When buying, you should insist on a 
veterinarian’s certificate showing a 


clean bill of health. 


The udder is, perhaps, the most 
important part to consider. A good 
dairyman can determine quality and 
soundness in an udder. A big, soft 
udder is important. If a cow milks out 
of only three teats, something has 
gone wrong. If it is due to disease, be- 
ware. If it is from an injury, it may 
be less serious. A cow producing good 
milk. out of all four quarters is highly 
desirable. 

A cow that “eats her head off” and 
is still lean, is worth considering. 
Poor producers usually do not come 
in this group. If she eats a lot and is 
fat, that is another 
thing. It is a good idea 
to look around a barn 
at the feed supply. 
Sometimes a farm with 
a shortage of feed is 
a good place to buy 
cows. A cow with a 
good udder, lean, and 
actually looking hun- 
gry may be a “dia- 
mond in the rough.” 
She may look like a 
poor cow but have the 
makings of a good one. 
The keen observer can 
see beneath the skin 
under such circumstances. 

Some cows are frequently on the 
move. They are continuously being 
traded. Watch out for them. They 
look good, but actually are not profit- 
able. It may be that they are poor 
producers, kickers, rovers, that they 
suck themselves, or have other bad 
habits. Good cows seldom sell cheap. 
A good cow at $300 is frequently a 
much better bargain than some that 
sell for $150 or less. 


Demand for and price of cows usu- 
ally go up or down with prices of dairy 
products. Herds expand, or contract, 
according to profits. Of course, even 
in normal times there is a certain 
amount of cattle trading. 


The above information is for 
those dealing in grade cows. It re- 
quires a lot more information and skill 
to buy purebreds. Selection of a pure- 
bred cow to-an amateur requires some 
expert guidance. Purebreds require 
not only a careful examination, but a 
study of pedigrees, production and 
show records, and proved ancestry. 


An honest man, reliably informed, 
is the best guide for the man who 
wants to buy a cow. It often pays to 
get such a person to help make pur- 
chases. The man who is not experi- 
enced should not try to buy on his 
own judgment alone. 


Editor's Note. — Next in our dairy 
series we expect to-have an article on 
“Veal Calves for Meat and Profit,” by 
Dr. J. B. Frye, head of LSU dairy de- 
partment. 
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It’s a sad fact, but the average 
dairyman loses about 15 to 25 per 
cent of all the calves dropped. We 
know from experience that these 
losses can be kept low. 


* * * 


In: 23 years of growing heifer 
calves at the Farm, we've kept calf 
mortality under 3 per cent. Last year 
we lost only one calf out of 43 started. 
We know we save a lot of calves 
because of good sanitation. It helps 
a lot just to keep things clean. 


* * * 


If you’re feeding beef cattle 
whole corn, it will pay you to follow 
them with hogs. You can run one 
hog for each one to three head of 
cattle, depending on the age and 
size of the cattle. 


* % 


Our English setters in the Dog 
Unit are kept for feeding tests only 
and are not trained for hunting. 
Since the dogs are never “‘worked,”’ 
visitors have asked a number of 
times if they lose their hunting 
instinct. The answer is no. Even 
though the females are confined year 
after year, new males are brought in 
to the Farm for each new generation. 
The hunting spirit is kept alive in 
the pups. This has been demonstrated 
by the field trial winners and the 
hunting performance of pups pro- 
duced in our kennels. 





The hogs at the Farm seem to 
be stealing the limelight. We’ve 
just marketed a pen of 18 Durocs 
that averaged 230.83 lbs. at 514 
months. That is an all-time weight 
record for a pen at the Farm for 
51% month old hogs. It wasn’t too 
long ago that we would have con- 
sidered this outstanding for 6 
month old hogs. The heaviest indi- 
vidual in the group (pictured here) 
balanced the scales at 278 lbs. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 
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Good management yields big calf 
crop for Florida dairy 


Miami, Florida—At the Land 0’ 
Sun Dairy Farm you will see a calf 
crop that is second to none. But it 
wasn’t always this way. 


Until 1947, Land O’ Sun had 
bought their herd replacements. 
But farm manager, Ted Kretzsch- 
mar had the idea that a calf opera- 
tion would pay off if a good feeding 
and calf management program 
were followed. 


Ted says, ‘““We try to see that 
our calves get a good start from the 
very first. After four days on the 
cow, each calf gets an individual 
stall. We’ve been able to remove 


“Land O° Sun” sees to it that their calves get 
plenty of shade. Here is a good pasture shelter, 


threats of pneumonia and scouring 
troubles by fitting our stalls with a 
removable wire floor. Bedding on 
top of this floor always stays dry. 


*‘Another trick that helps avoid 
scouring is to wire the milk buckets 
to the sides of the calf pen at a 
height that will cause the calf to 
stretch to drink. This helps keep 
milk from entering the wrong 
stomach and causing trouble. 


“It’s not at all hard to teach our 
calves to eat Purina Calf Startena. 
We feed it fresh daily and are care- 
ful to see that it doesn’t get damp 
or moldy ” 


* 81 








At five months of age, Land O’ 
Sun’s calves go out on lush pasture 
of Saint Lucie and Pangola. Their 
pasture is good the year around 
when the weather is moist. When 
dry, they supplement with good hay. 


Ted follows another good prac- 
tice by separating the calves in lots 
for pasture according to size and 
age. At the time of our visit to the 
Land O’ Sun Farms, they had 647 
heifer replacements on pasture 
ranging from five months to two 
years of age. 


Ted says, ‘““‘We try to maintain 
a herd of 1,200 grade cows so you 
can see how important it is for 
us to raise good calves for herd 
replacements. We think we are 
doing a good job on the Purina 
program. Last year our mortality 
was only 144%.” —Bert Larson 





These young heifers get their D & F daily. This plus 
good pasture helps keep them growing and healthy. 








‘ 
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Upon his return from war service, Ralph Sutherland, Route 4, Anderson, S. C., chose 
chickens in preference to his former textile mill job. A year ago Ralph housed 
3,000 layers. He started 4,200 sexed pullet chicks in late February this year. 


A Better Living...With Hens 


by J. H. McAdams 


PPORTUNITIES in egg produc- 
tion in the South have sud- 
denly sprung to life. The old prac- 
tice of 20 to 100 hens in a “back 
yard flock” is rapidly being re- 
placed by flocks of 300 or more—a 
large enough unit to justify giving 
the hens enough time and attention 
to make them pay. 

Many southern states must im- 
port more than half the eggs con- 
sumed there. This fact should an- 
swer questions anyone might have 
about marketing opportunity. Egg 
import figures released by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
show that Atlanta and New Or- 
leans alone import eggs worth more 
than $10,000,000. Most of these 
eggs come from midwestern states 
like Missouri, Illinois and Iowa. 

Southern egg producers have 
many price advantages and wide- 





C. Chastain & Son, Route 2, Ooltewah, Tenn., built their new 


awake southern poultrymen like 
Ralph E. Sutherland, Route 4, 
Anderson, S. C., C. Chastain & 
Son, Ooltewah, Tenn., and Paul P. 
Braden, Zephyr Hills, Fla., are 
rapidly adapting their farming 
operations to take advantage of 
this opportunity. Some of the ad- 
vantages they have found are: 

1. Low overhead cost. Because 
southern winters are not severe, 
open type, lower cost houses can be 
used. Lumber and other building 
costs in the South are also lower. 

2. Higher market egg prices. 
Quality eggs on southern markets 
normally bring 10 cents to 15 cents 
more per dozen than similar eggs in 
the north. Midwest eggs are at- 
tracted to southern markets by 
this fact. , 

3. Cost of shipping mid-western 
eggs. Much of the feed hens need is 
now grown in the South, but the 
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house 40’ wide and 200’ long. Pullets are grown on range, 
out after being once housed layers are not turned outside. 





feed needed to produce a dozen 
eggs can be shipped for as little as 
4 cents. Shipping costs on eggs 
from midwestern points varies from 
5 cents to 9 cents per dozen. 

In a report issued in Sept., 1950, 
the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, North Carolina State 
College, stated: “At current prices 
a cotton farmer can earn 41 cents 
per hour’s work; a tobacco farmer 
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Paul P. Braden uses 3 houses each 
30’ x 200’. Houses are built of rough 
lumber with sides entirely open to 4’. 
A gable roof of aluminum keeps 
birds comfortable at all seasons. 


$1.02 per hour; a poultryman with 
800 layers should expect a net re- 
turn of $3.85 per hour.” 
Because jof requests reaching 
them from interested customers, 
Purina Dealers throughout the 
South are now supplied with sim- 
ple, workable program plans, pat- 
terned to meet southern conditions. 
If you are interested in the better 
living hens can supply your family, 
drop by and ask your Purina Deal- 
er for one of these program plans. 


Every Seventh 
Pig is a Runt 


Actually, about one out of every 
seven pigs farrowed is a runt. 
Though all good hogmen try to 
follow good management, feeding 
and sanitation rules, sometimes 
things go wrong. Disease strikes, 
pigs go off feed, a sow has too many 
pigs to raise, etc. Runts are often 
the result. Runts drag on for 
months, making poor gains, costing 
money. 

Two new Purina products, Pig 
Startena and Pig-Plus, are Purina 
Research and field-tested pig 
boosters that help put runts back 
on the profit road. 





Is Purina Pig Startena palatable? 
This picture answers the question! 


Purina Pig Startena is a com- 
plete feed. Pig-Plus is a concentrate 
to be mixed into the total ration 
at 2% level. 

Take runt problems to your 
Purina Dealer. He’ll tell you how 
to help runts pay their way. 





Would you like a picture 


of EDDY ARNOLD? 


If you’d like a 
picture of Eddy 
Arnold, Amer- 
ica’s top folk- 
song artist and 
Purina’s radio 
oe Mae singing star, 
here’s your chance. Purina will send 
you, while the supply lasts, one of 
Eddy’s pictures absolutely free. 
It’s a beautifui full-color picture, 
measuring 9 inches by 12 inches, 
just right for framing. This is the 
first time a full-color picture of Eddy 
has ever been offered by Purina. To 
get your free Eddy Arnold picture, 
just fill out the coupon below. 
Checkerboard News, Ralston Purina Co. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Please send me the full-color, 9”. x 12 
picture of Eddy Arnold. 
Name. cccccccscsccecccccccccscces 
Address.cccccccccccccscccccccccece 
Post Office... ccccccccccccccccacece 
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Good pe 
Ventilation 4 
Helps 
Profits 











by CURT SEVERSON 
Mgr. Poultry Meat Chow Sales 


We have always contended that 
some of the best money and effort 
spent by a broiler grower is in pro- 
per ventilation. Commercial or 
homemade ventilators in broiler 
houses require a very small invest- 
ment in both time and money and 
the payoff comes immediately in 
better feed conversion, more uni- 
form birds, heavier weights, better 
quality, and fewer disease prob- 
lems. Improvement in these mean 
dollars in your pocket. 


Proper ventilation requires an 
opening at the highest point in the 
roof. In a gable type house this is 
along the ridge; in a shed type 
house it is along the high side. 

We use a rule of thumb that if 
commercial type ventilators are 
used, the equivalent of a 16” venti- 
lator should be used every 20 run- 
ning feet of a 20’ wide house. On 
a 30’ or 40’ wide house the same 
general rule should apply. 

If you have need for broiler 
house plans, address a postal card 
to Checkerboard News, St. Louis 
2, Mo. For a 20’ house ask for P42; 
for a 40’ house ask for P4729. They 
are available without cost. 


























“When washing dishes use a 
covered dripless syrup pitcher for 
dispensing detergents or soap,” 
says Mrs. Homer McCorkle, Coral 
Ridge, Ky. It helps save soap and 
the pitcher is decorative enough to 
keep right on the kitchen drain- 
board, ready for instant use. 


* * * 


A new use for pop corn is sug- 
gested by Miss June Blomgren of 
Ishpeming, Mich. She says, ‘For 
sending anything breakable 
through the mail, pack pop corn 
around it. The pop corn is ideal 
packing material and being so 
light, it saves postage too.” 


rig? 
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The first months of production are critical for the pullet — she’s 
building body and laying eggs, too. The pullet builds from one to two 
pounds body weight from 5 months to 10 months of age. Purina's new 
Body and Egg Plan is designed to supply pullets with extra nutrients 
during this critical period when they're still growing and laying heavily. 








Want Your Farm Dog 
to Earn His Keep? 


You can train him to be a 
real “Hired Hand.” 


Lleyd Alexander of Wooster, Ohio, 
is one of countless farmers around 
the country who have taken advan- 
tage of their farm dogs’ working 
ability and desire to help with farm 
tasks. Money couldn’t buy his 
hard-working dog, Jack. Yet he 
trained Jack at odd times, as he 
was able, for the important work 
he does in guarding and herding 
cattle and hogs. 


New Purina Farm Dog Book 
tells and shows you how 


Chances are you’ve a dog or two 
on your own farm. Put him to work, 
he’ll save you time and trouble and 
be a better dog besides. The Pur- 
ina Farm Dog Book—first of its 
kind in the field—is written espe- 
cially for farmers. Its 63 pages and 
111 descriptive illustrations are 
packed with information on train- 
ing, care, housing, and selection of 
farm dogs. As a special Fall offer 
this Purina book is Free with pur- 
chase of Dog Chow. Use Coupon 
attached. 


of extra cost! 
1 enclose o Purina Re- 


search Seal of Quolity 
cut from a Dog Chow 
bog. Send me the 
Form Dog Book. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
CHECKERBOARD NEWS 


‘ 





Purina’s Booster 
Checkers Show 
Excellent Results 


EPORTS from poultrymen indi- 
R cate that flock owners are 
getting good results with Purina’s 
new Booster Checkers. 

Many growers who started 
Booster Checkers early are finding 
that egg production is remaining 
high at a time when it normally 
declines. Some poultrymen are 
noticing an increase in egg produc- 
tion and a decrease in feed con- 
sumption. This indicates that 
Booster Checkers are supplying 
needed nutrients which normally 
require more feed. 

Booster Checkers were developed 
by Purina research to meet the 
heavier nutritional demands of 
today’s high-producing pullets. 
They’re high in proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals. In our research work 
these extra nutrients have proved 
beneficial in maintaining the body 
while supporting heavy egg pro- 
duction. This has helped to avoid 
partial molts and egg slumps after 
pullets have hit their peak. 

Booster Checkers are fed on top 
of the regular mash. Pullets under 
50% production need only 3 lbs. a 
day per 100 birds. Above 50%, 
Booster Checkers should be in- 
creased to 6 lbs. daily. Right now 
is the time when Booster Checkers 
are needed most—to hold up body 
weight and thus help to ward off 
egg slumps within a few weeks. 


Tere ee eee Cee eee eee e eee Cree eee eee rere errr ress | 


Offer closes midnight Nov. 30, 1951. One Book per Seal. 
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GEORGIA 


ABBEVILLE, T. F. Sane 
ADAIRSVILLE C. M. Worthington 
ADEL, Farmers Feed & Supply Co, 
ALBANY Ralph E. Allison 
ALLENTOWN, H. C. Melton 
ALPHARETTA, H. A. Buice & Son 
AMERICUS, Sumter Milling & Peanut Co, 
ASHBURN, Ashburn Peanut Co. 
ATHENS, Colonial Feed Co. 
ATHENS, Georgia Seed & Supply 
ATLANTA, Check-R-Board 
Aran TA; Cherokee Feed Store 
ATLANTA, Durr-Schaffner Hatchery 
ATLANTA, Geo. T. Johnson Co, 
ATLANTA, Merlin Grocery Co. 
AUGUSTA, Check-R-Board 
AUSTELL, Belcher Feed & Grocery 
BALLGROUND, Stancils Store 
nae tee ‘Akins Feed & Seed C °°. 
XLEY, Thompson Farm Supply 











BLACKSH Walker Bros. 
LAKELY rome Bell Seed & Feed Co, 
BLOOM 4S. ALE, Newton & Co 


BLUE ney Anderson Feed & Seed Stora 
BOW N, Holloway, Supply Co. 
essen chy Mangham's Super Market 
NSWICK, Kinstle Supply Co. 
BUCti AN N, W. P. jiersen 
BUCKHEAD, nt LB 
BUFORD, Guy “rag 
BUTLER, Peed Bros. Feed Store 
CAIRO, Mixon Milling Co. 
CALH HOUN, James P. Beamer Seed & Feed 
ANS ON, W. L. Lawson & Son, Inc. 
RROLLION, The Farmers Store, Inc, 
CARTERSVILLE, Boyett's Food Store 
CARTERSVILLE, Yah Mercantile Co, 
AVE SPRINGS, A. J. Casey 


CHATSWORTH Polk County Frozen Foods, Inc, 


ATSW erent Dickie Coal & Feed Co. 
HICKA UGA, Curtis McDaniel 
CLARKESVILLE, Arrendale’s Feed Store 
XTON, Claxton Milling Co, 
CLAYION Clayton Grocery Co. 
CLEVELAND, W. A. Ash Feed Co, 
COBBTOWN, Durden Feed & Seed 
COCH SAN. Bleckley Whse. & Gin Co., Inc, 
COLQUITT, Mack's Feed & Seed Store 
COLOmBUS King Grocery Co 
COMMERCE, F. Hi. Williamson, Jr. 
CONYERS, Rockdale Milling Co. 
pipcey Arr “Smith Feed & Grocery Co. 
cov’ GTON, Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
CRAWFORDVILLE, Stewart's Feed & Seed 
CUMMING, Farmers Feed & Supply 
CUMMING, Inman Smith 
CUMMING, Ben Wofford 
DAHLONEGA, Smith Feed & Hatchery 
DALTON, Boyett's Food Store 
DAWSON, S. & W. Co. 
DAWSONVILLE, Farm Supply Store 
DAWSONVILLE, Waters & Disharoon 
DOUGLAS, Coffee County Hatchery 
DOUGLASVILLE, C. L. Hamrick 
DUBLIN, Dublin Farmers Supply 
DULUTH, L. B. Findley 
DULUTH, Parsons & Co, 
EASTIAN Thomas Farm Supply 
AST POINT, Check-R-Board 
EATONTON IN, Maddox Feed & Farm Supply 
ELBERTON, Elbert Feed & Supply Co. 
ELLAVILLE, Stevens Warehouse 
ELLUAY, Hensley Bros. 
FITZGERALD, Farmers Supply Co 
FORSYTH Chapman Feed & Seed 
FORT VALLEY, Bateman Implement Co, 
GAINESVILLE, Parks Feed Store 
Siena” Southern Feed & Poultry Co, 
GLENNVILLE, Daniel Feed & Seed Store 
GOR ordon Wholesale Co. 
pt TS Gray Feed, Seed & Fertilizer Co. 
GREENSB ORO, Farmer's Feed & Seed Stora 
GREENVILLE, George Nelson 
HARTWELL, Jones Feed Store 
HARTWELL, Wages & Kidd Feed & Seed Co, 
HA ZELHURST, Hazelhurst Feed & Seed 
HIAWASSEE, W. B. Dickerson 
HINESVILLE, ‘Dykes Brothers 
HOMERVILLE, Bennett's Super Market 
IRWINTON, Irwinton Supply Co, 
Whe tay. -Briscoe Seed Co, 
mric! 
Sesur, *Svichiond Supply Store 
JONESBORO, Planters Gin & Mfg. Co. 
(OrAYETTE, Walker Co. Farmers Supply Co. 


Lega ANe. Farmers Supply Store 

LAKE ND, Swindell & Hickman Feed Store 

LAURENT EVILLE, W. M. Wages 

LAVONIA, Yow & McMurray 

LINCOLNION, Wells Service Station 

LINDALE, J. > “Morris 

LITHONIA. J J. Still 

R CITY, Cook's Grocery Co 

LUMBER cl TY, Hartley Feed, Seed & Supplies 

LYERLY, Jackson Bros, 

LYONS, Thompson Farm Supply 

MAten: Karsten & Denson Co. 

MACON, Minton Farm Supply 

MANCHESTER, Buffords Super Market 

ARIETT N. Dupre 
ARTIN ~_ Mathews 

MARTIN. IGH, Turner's Inc. 

McRAE, Telfair- Wheeler Feed & Seed Co. 

MENLO, R. W. King pregoere 

METTER, Warren Feed & 

MILLEDGEV ILLE, Cordell i. Supply 
MILLEN, John C. Wilson & Co. 
MOLENA, G. O. Leverett 

MONROE, Daws Flour & Feed Co. 

MONTEZUMA, Farmers Seed & Feed Co. 

MONTICELLO, ‘Benton Supply Co. 

MOULTRIE, Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills 

NASHVILLE, foe Hodges Feed & Seed 

NEWNAN, T. G. Farmer & Sons Co, 

NORC ROSS, Ivy's Store 

OCILLA, Daniel’ : Seed & Feed 

ORCHARD HILL, R. H. Swint General Stora 

PERRY, Gray Walker Supply Co. 

PINEHURST, Roberts Co. 

PORTAL, Farmers Supply Co. 

QUITMAN, East End Super Market 

Remeynse, Smith Farm Supply 

RICHMOND HILL, Ford Farm "Conbhesiy 

RINGGOLD, Bob Rollins Feed Store 

ROBERTA, W. T. Andrews & Sons 

ROCHELLE, Ric wow Hardware Co, 


R. Stephenson 
ROSWELL ‘oda bee Feed Store 
ROYSTON, Savannah Valley Feed Mill 
SAVANNAH, Chisholm Farm Service 
SOCIAL CIRCLE, Malcolm Bros. 


ARTA spate Feed & Seed Co. 
SPRINGFIEL _ Rahn 
STAPLETON MS P. Raybon 


STATESBORO, Eas! Ga. Peanut Co 
SUMMERVILLE, Woodward Seed & Feed Store 

AINSBORO, "Thompson Farm Supply 
SYLVESTER, Worth Milling Co. 

TA yy? Ligh Jordan Co, 
TALKING ROCK, W A. Hamrick & Son 
TAYLORSVILLE, Farmers Supply Co. 
a eaaS Francis A. Joiner 
ASTON, Atkins Feed and Seed Co 
THOMASVILLE. Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
THOMSON, Thomson Hatchery 
TIFTON, Martin Seed & Feed Co. 
A, W. J. Rothell 


TOCCO. 
TOOMSBORO Toomsboro Hardware & Sup. Co. 


TRENTON, McBryar Bros. 

TRION, Trion Department Store 
TUCKER, Yon Feed & Grocery 
UNADILLA, J. H. Hamrick 
vaLpos~. Farmers Supply Co. 

ALDOSTA, Little River Milling Co, 
VIBALIA, Thompson Farm Supply 
NNA, Hendley Feed & Grocery Co. 
VILLA RIC ICA, E. T. Doyal & Sons 
WARRENTON, “Arnold Hardware Comp any 
WASHINGTON, Brooks Coal & Feed Co. 
WAYCROSS, Ware Feeder Supply 

WAYNE SBORO, Degenhardt Farm Supply 
bo POINT, West Point Feed & Seed Store 
WINDER, Quality Hatchery, Inc. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, Johnson County Feed & Seed 
UNADILLA, Dooley County Seed & Elevator 


ALABAMA 


ABBEVILLE, Abbeville Produce Co. 
ALBERTVILLE, GheckR-Board 
ALEXANDER CITY, Gunn ee & Seed Co. 
Ty Frozen Food Service 
ANDALUSIA, Andalusia Gin Co. 
ANNISTON, Calhoun County Farm Supply 
ARAB, Arab Farm Supply Co 
ASHLAND, Gilbert's Farm Supply 
ae Beasley Wholesale Produce Co. 
ORE, Atmore Milling & Elevator Co 


payee nay R. H. Tompkins 


BERRY, Theron Cannon Co. 
BESSEMER, J. C. Curry & Co., Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, Check-R-Board 
BIRM aetna Dixie Hatcheries 
BIRMINGTON, Dixie Hatcheries 
BLOUNTSVILLE Blountsville Cotton Whse. Co. 
oe Check-R-Board 
MILEY, Brantley Cash Store 
BRIDGEPORT. North Alabama Milling Co. 
BRUNDIDGE, ‘Brundidge Seed & Feed 
BUTLER, Miller Hardware 
CALVERT, Southern Feed & Fertilizer Co. 
CAMD EN, R. L. Hawthorne Feed & Seed Store 
setae Mitchell's Farm Supply Co. 
NTON, Dennis Farm Supply 
COLUMel IANA, Fulton Seed & Feed Store 
CULLMAN, Nesmith Feed & Farm Supply 
DADEVILLE, Dadeville Farm Supply 
DECATUR, Turner Coal & Grain Co, 
BEMOPOLIS, IS, Merchanis Grocery Co. 
DETROIT, Detroit Cash Store 
DOTHAN, Dothan Milling Co. 
ELBERTA, Miller's Grocery & Feed Store 
LGIN, H. F. Belew & Co. 
E C. T. Crooks & Co, 
ENTERPRISE, Capps Feed Store 
SOtAW rs Mills & Edwards Mercantile Co. 
EUTAW, Farmers & Builders Supply Co, 
EVERCKEE EEN, Miller Trading Co. 
FAIRHOPE Simmons Feed & Seed 
FAYETTE, E, 1. H. Robertson & Son 
FLORALA, The Farmers Seed Store 
FLORENCE, Florence Seed & Feed Co. 
FOLEY, L. Irwin & Son 
FT, PAYNE, Gilliland. Echols Farm Sup. & Hatchery 
GADSDEN, Check-R-Board 
GENEVA, Geneva on & Storage Co, 
GEORGIA Salter & Son 
GERALDINE, Geraldine Supply Co, 
GOOD WATER, Z. D. McCord Co. 
GREENSBORO ‘Tip Top Seed & Supply 
GREENVILLE, Farm Supply Co, 
GROVE HILL, D & S Grocery Co, 
GUNTERSVILLE, Guntersville Hatch. & Farm Sup. 
HARTFORD, Farmer's Gin & Feed Co, 
HARTSELLE, ramene Feed & Farm Supply 
HEFLIN, H ang. e & Turner 
ES G. Feltman 
HOPE HULL Roddock Farms 
HUNTSVILLE, Madison County Exchange 
JACKSONVILLE, Jacksonville Farm Supply 
JASPER, Mullins Hide & Produce Co. 
LALAVATYS, McClendon-James Supply Co, 
LEEDS Hurst & Son 
LIVINGSTON, Sumter Warehouse Co, 
LUVERNE, Turner Farm Supply 
Ma eURY: Clyde Dublin 
Mon phat Mercantile Co, 
ARION, C. B. Ivey & Son 
Matron. Shackelford Brothers 
MOBILE, Autry Greer & Sons 
MONTGOMERY, os Grocery Go, 
ya) Milton F4 
MOUNDY: i Owen rc Davis 
MT, HOPE. Me ‘Hope Grocery 
NEW HOPE, Butler Bros. 


ONEONTA, Faust Farm Supply Co. 

OPELIKA, Martin Feed & Seed Co. 

PAINT ROCK, Rosseau Brothers 

PETERMAN Peterman Rorlesitural Co, 
PHIL CAMPBE B. Oliver 

PIEDMONT, Comers s Farm Supply 

PRATTVILLE, Walls Grocery & Market 

RED BAY, Alex Tiffin 

REFORM Farmers Feed & Supply 

ROANOKE, W. H. McMurray & Co. 

ROB ERISDALE, Silverhill Farmers Association 

RUSSELLVILLE, Jackson's Seed & Feed Store 


samen Alabama Gin & Peanut Co., Inc, 
sco SBORO, Jackson Co. Fm. Sup. & Hatch., Lid. 
SECAA Dallas Feed & Seed Store * 
STEVENSO Ft. Bones’ s Store 
SULLIGENT M. Roy & Son 
SYLACAUGA, ye Market 
TALLADEGA, Farmers Mercantile Co. 
TARRANT CITY, Check-R-Board 
ee art tin Hinson Bros. Farm Supply ° 
TROY Thompson Whse. 
TRUSSVILLE, Glendale Mills 
USKEGEE, Smith's Feed & Seed 

TUSCALOOSA. Feeders Supply Co. 
TUSCUMBIA, Hoskin's Seed Store 
UNION SPRINGS, W. D. Simpson 
VERNON, Mrs. J. W. Price 


FIND YOUR PURINA DEALER LISTED HERE 


Ask for Purina Chows, Sanitation and Farm Supplies at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 


WARRIOR, S. A. Ogletree 
WETUMPKA, Farm Supply Store 
WILSONVILLE, Sam McEwen 
YORK, Longshore Bros., Inc, 
FLORIDA 


APALACHICOLA, Mark's Brokerage Co, 
fae yay Tinsley’s Grocery 

RTOW, Farm & Ranch Supply Co. 
BELLE GLADE Glades Feed & Supply 
BLOU OWN, Farmers Supply Store 

BOMIFAY, Rich Bros. Feed Store 
BRADENTON, Check-R-Board 
BROOKSVILLE, Weeks Hardware Co, 
CHATTAHOOCHEE, Hartefield Super Mkt. No. 2 
CHIEFLAND, Farm Service Store, Inc. 
CHIPLEY, Roland Fowler 
COCOA, Farmers Supply Store 
CRESTVI view W, Crestview Trading Co. 
DAYTONA BEACH penn Feed & Supply Co, 
DEE rey Frank E. 
DeFUNIAK SPRI NGS, . Koerber 
DELANO, Deland Feed & Supply Co. 
DONALUSONVILLE, The Trading Post 
wy DINA, George S. Lowe 
T- LAUDERD ALE, Sunnyland Supply Co, 

ET BA ADE, Farmers Supply Co, 
FT, MYERS, Pruitt’s Feed Store 
FT. PIERCE, Frank's Feed & Supply Co, 
GAINESVILLE, Brownlee Seed & Feed Co, 
potas de E Greenwood Products Co, 
GREENSBORO, Fletcher Co. 
HIALEAH, Hialeah Farm Supply Store 
HIGH SPR INGS, Farm Supply Store 
HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood Farm & Garden Sup. 


MESTEAD: Glade & Grove Feed & Supply Co, 


IMESTEAD, Homestead Farm Supply Store 
JACKSONVILLE, Check-R-Board 
JACKSONVILLE, Martin's Garden Stores 
JACKSONVILLE, West Feed Store 
JASPER, Jasper Feed & Seed Store 
KISSIMMEE, Tuxedo Feed Store 
LaBELLE, Williams Court View Hdw. 

LAKE B BUTLER, Spires Store 
LAKE CITY, Wade-Persons 
LAKELAND, Check-R-Board 
LAKE WORTH, Check-R-Board 
LEESBURG, Simon Seed Store 
LIVE OAK, Huffman & Gilmore 
MAC CLENNY Walker's Super Store 
MANDARIN, Flynn’ s Super Market 
MARIANNA, Jacco Feed & Seed Store 
MARIANNA, Marianna Peanut Co. 
MELBOURNE, Farm Supply Store 
MIAMI, Biscayne Hatcheries, Inc, 
MIAMI, Dad's Feed Store 
MIAMI, Economy Feed Store 
MT. DORA, Jones Bros. Feed Store 
yrtw Roger Ford's Dept. Store 
ALA, Seminole Stores, Inc. 
Sxeech JOBEE, Okeechobee Lumber Co, 
ORLANDO, Check- R-Board 
ORLANDO, Cash Feed Store 
PALATKA, Check-R-Board 
PANAMA CITY, Super Feed Store 
PENSACOLA, F.S. Mellen Co. 
PLANT CITY, Plant City Growers Assn. 
POMPANO BEACH, friendly Food Store 
PORT ST. JOE, St. Joe Hardware Co. 
PUNTA GO! ORDA, Five Point Grocery 
QUINCY, Suber & Johnson Company 
ST. AUGUSTINE, St. Johns Farmers Supply 
ST. PETERSBURG, Neeld Gordon Co, 
SAN rn Nd San Antonio Lumber Co, 
yt he qe Farm Supplies 
SA MSOTA arm & Garden Supply Store 
SEBRING, Farr Feed Store 
SOUTH JACKSONVILLE, Martin’s Garden Store 
SOUTH MIAMI, O. K. Drug Store 
STARKE Sistrunk Feed & Seed Co 
SULPHUR SPR NGS, Springs Chick & Feed Store 
TALLAHASSEE, Berry & Johnson Co., Inc, 
TAMPA, Springs Chick & Feed 
Ae , Check-R-Board 
PA; Longson Poultry Processors, Ine. 
TARPON SPR INGS, R. C. Root 
TITUSVILLE, Growers Supply Co. 
VERO BEACH, Low's Feed & Supply Store 
waves. Hardee County Feed Store 
WEBST! Hewitt 
WESCONNETT, The G & J Community Store 
WEST PALM BEACH, heck -R-Board 
WEWAHTITCHKA, C. W. Norton 
WINTER GARDEN, Arnold Feed & Seed Store 
WINTER HAVEN, Mitchells Feed Store 








CALAMITY €AL --- 








MIGOSH! YOU BEEN 
DRINKIN’, CAL? 





NOPE: GETTIN 65% 
EGG PRODUCTION AN’ 
SELLIN' EM HIGH! 
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YEAH, BUT | AINT PAYIN' MUCH 
FER FEED! .--MAKIN’ MORE'N 
YOu FER ONCE, PROSPER. 





BODY AND EGG PLAN TO ¥ 
KEEP ‘EM LAYING. LET'S 
SEE HOW YoU DO TWO 
MONTHS FROM NOW... 


by ed smyth & bill sims 
% MOUTHS LATER... 





WOW! HOW Did THAT GuY 
KNOW THIS WOULD HAPPEN 
TO MY BIRDS? 
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Best Ways To Store Meat 





Excellent “old ham” flavor is developed in hams that are wrapped 
in butcher paper and hung in a cloth bag at room temperature. 


By Henry M. Simons, Jr. 


LARGE part of farm-cured meat 

loss is due to insect damage and 
spoilage during the storage period. 
Experiments in storing cured hams 
and bacons have been in progress for 
the last four years at South Carolina 
Experiment Station. 

In these experiments, some cured 
meat was wrapped in “butcher” 
paper and stored in cloth bags. Other 
samples were covered with raw or 
refined cottonseed oil and placed in 
storage. Samples with each covering 
were stored at ordinary room tem- 
peratures and.also at 36 degrees F. 
for a period of 48 weeks. Highest 
quality bacon was found to be that 
which had been stored in oil at 36 
degrees F. These samples were as 
good at the close of test period as 
they were at the beginning. Bacon 
stored at 36 degrees F. without oil 
also had excellent flavor. All other 


bacon samples lost flavor and quality 


as the storage period progressed. 

In the case of hams, those stored 
at room temperatures in cloth bags 
were found to have excellent “old 
ham” flavor. No such flavor de- 
veloped either when meat was stored 
at low temperatures or when it was 
covered with oil. 

These tests show that farmers who 
cure their own meat may expect to 
keep properly wrapped hams through 
the summer without refrigeration. 
Bacon, however, should be kept in a 
cool place or preferably stored in the 
chill room of a freezer locker plant 
to prevent development of off-flavors. 

Freezer locker patrons will prob- 
ably have a more desirable product 
if hams are taken home for storage 
at room temperature after they have 
been properly cured and smoked. 
They should be well wrapped in 
paper with a cloth covering to pre- 
vent insect damage. 


The Right Cure for Hams and Bacon 


ORE than 6 million fine hogs 

will be butchered by Southern 
farmers during the next three months 
to provide tasty, nutritious, home- 
grown meat. But it’s a safe bet that 
hams cured from those animals will 
vary more in quality than the car- 
casses from which they came. 

Once hogs are properly butchered 
and chilled, eating quality depends 
upon the cure used. Most people are 
not satisfied merely to preserve hams, 
shoulders, and bacon—they want 
flavor. They want an appetizing, 
rich-red color. They want the right 
kind of texture, too, whether they’re 
after a mild cure, a medium cure, or 
a long-keeping cure. 

You can’t do a good job of curing 
with salt alone, although salt will 
“keep” meat. 

Salt alone tends to dry out and 
harden muscle fibers and change 
color to an unappetizing gray. 

There are two kinds of blended 
curing products, the “home-recipe” 
type and the commercial ready-to- 
use cure. Time was when all blended 
cures were made in the family 
kitchen. There are many fine home 
cures, but more people than ever are 


buying inexpensive, ready-to-use 
commercial products. 

Commercial curing products con- 
tain ingredients to bring out and in- 
tensify the naturally delicious flavors 
of meat. Their merits have been 
scientifically proved and they are 
used in some of our finest restaurants. 

There is usually less work in using 
ready-mixed curing products. You 
avoid the problem of shopping for 
a wide variety of ingredients and of 
weighing, measuring, and mixing 
them. Most prepared meat cures are 
ready to use just as they pour from 
the container. 

More important, there’s less risk. 
Ingredients purchased locally in 
small quantities may vary from year 
to year, but you have no sure, easy 
way of determining to what extent. 
Manufacturers of prepared cures use 
a system of quality control which as- 
sures a uniform curing product and 
uniform curing results. 

If you want real eating enjoyment, 
be sure to use a good blended cure 
instead of plain salt. The few cents 
extra it takes for a good blended 
cure, whether you make it or buy it, 
is well worth while. 
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Electric egs washer 
saves Carl Burmeister 
15 hours a week 


Young Jack Burmeister carries eggs 
from laying house in cylinders which 
are placed directly in washer. 


Mr. Burmeister demonstrates 
washer. Eggs are rotated 
slowly in wooden cylinders 
in soap water solution kept at 
115 degrees by two thermo- 
statically controlled, 750-watt 
immersion-type heat units. 


Ecc washing takes a lot of time. And that eats up profits. So 
Carl Burmeister, who has 2500 laying hens on his farm near 
Bridgewater, Michigan, lets electricity do it for him. 


Mr. Burmeister built a novel egg washer in his own shop and 
he figures it saves him about 15 hours’ work a week. He and 
his local power company man worked out the kind of wiring, 
pulleys and motor he’d need, and a method of utilizing water 
from his electric pump-driven well. 


Mr. Burmeister found a 14-hp. motor was adequate. Belt- 
driven pulleys reduce the motor speed. Water is fed inte the 
washer by means of a short rubber hose and is drained the 
same way. The whole unit cost about $200. It works so well 
Mr. Burmeister hopes to have it patented. 


This is but one of many ways in which business-minded 
farmers and business-managed electric light and power companies 
use electricity to increase farm production and profits and lighten 
farm labor. 
America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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The Way to be Sure of Honest Value 





when you 
Buy Weatherproof 
Footwear 


That familiar trade-mark identifies BALL-BAND Footwear 
and the stores that sell BALL-BAND. It stands for honest 
| footwear value today—just as it has for more than fifty years. 
When you buy Weatherproofs with the Red Ball on the sole, 
you know that you are getting BALL-BAND Quality that 
means true economy and BALL-BAND Comfort that comes 
from correct fit and warm, dry feet. 





Be sure to try the new Liqua- Flex footwear—another BALL-BAND 
Development, lightest weight and most flexible of all Weatherproofs, 






CORPORAL. Rub- 
ber pullover boot 
for women and 
girls. Light- 
weight comfort 
with high pro- 
tection. 









ARCTICS. 4 and 5 buckle heights. 
Securely anchored buckles, sturdy 
soles, correct fit. 


Ball-Band Weatherproof 
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Renew Your Subscription Early ... 


With so many families subscribing to The Progressive Farmer 
recently, it has been difficult to print enough copies to go around. 
And, for the time being this has caused a delay in starting new 
subscriptions. 

However, our present subscribers are being given first chance at 
the available supply of copies. 

Watch for your Expiration Notice. By renewing your subscription 
before it runs out, you can help us make sure that your copies of 
The Progressive Farmer will continue without interruption. 
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“TI can’t pay, so what are you going to do—foreclose?” 


The MORTGAGE 


By JOSH M. DRAKE, Jr. 








Illustration by C. E. MONRDE, JR. 


The ladies will read the last part 
of this story and say, “Now isn’t 
that just like a man!” And the 


men will say... . Well, maybe 


we'd better not even try to predict. 


HIS happened when I was 12 

years old, but it seems only a few 
months ago. Uncle Henry, Aunt Mat- 
tie, and I were at the breakfast table 
that spring morning. I had asked 
Uncle Henry three times to pass the 
biscuits, but he still sat staring out 
the window. 

“Henry, what is the matter?” Aunt 
Mattie scolded. “Sonny has asked you 
to pass the bread a dozen times.” 

“I'm sorry,” Uncle Henry said, 
grabbing the platter of golden-brown 
biscuits. “I just remembered this is 
the tenth of the month.” 

“And what’s so special about this 
day?” Aunt Mattie asked. 

“This is the day that $2,000 note 
comes due, and I don’t have any 
money,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t worry about it,” Aunt 
Mattie said. “Mr. Jackson is a nice 
man. I’m sure he will renew it.” 

“A nice man!” Uncle Henry ex- 
claimed. “Why, old Herb Jackson is 
the oldest and coldest banker in the 
state. That old scalawag will prob- 
ably foreclose the mortgage and take 
my tractor and milk cows. That man’s 
heart is as hard as flint.” 

“He always gives me a dime when 
he sees me,” I said. 

“And he always seems to be polite 
to women folks,” Aunt Mattie added. 

“That’s because you never tried to 
borrow money from him,” Uncle 
Henry said, rising from the table. 


“Well, I guess I might as well drive 
into town and face old Heartless 
Herb. Do you want to go, boy?” 

“Sure,” I said grabbing my hat. 

We parked our pickup in front of 
the bank. Instead of going right in 
the bank, Uncle Henry kept walking 
up and down the sidewalk. I know he 
was trying to boost up enough cour- 
age to face old Heartless Herb. 

After loitering around for 30 min- 
utes, we entered the bank and walked 
toward the office in the rear. 

Mr. Jackson looked up from some 
papers and grunted, “Hello, Henry; 
hello, Son. Well, Henry, I see you are 
here to take care of your note.” 


“Well, not exactly,” Uncle Henry 
stammered. 


“What do you mean, not exactly?” 


Uncle Henry straightened his 
shoulders and said, “You know ex- 
actly what I mean, Herb. You know 
the bollworms got all my cotton this 
year. I have dreaded having to face 
you, but I don’t know why I should 
feel guilty. I worked all year fighting 
weeds, heat, high winds, and insects, 
and I don’t have a penny to show for 
it. I can’t pay, so what are you going 
to do—foreclose?” 


Mr. Jackson looked over his glasses 
at Uncle Henry and tried to hide a 
smile, “Henry, you have been bor- 
rowing money here for 30 years. You 
have paid back every cent with inter- 
est. If I foreclosed, I would be killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg. 
You asked what I intend to do. What 
I intend is to renew this note and 
lend you enough more of what is ab- 
solutely necessary to help you — no 
more, but that much—to make an- 
other crop. Sure, you made a failure 
this year. You have made them 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed to 


GT RID OF 
RATS “= 







IN 3 TO 15 DAYS 
OR MONEY BACK 


CONTAINS AMAZING 


WARFARIN 


DISCOVERED BY THE 

UNIV OF WISCONSIN 

© REPORTED IN 
READER'S DIGEST 


RAT. 


Approx. 
© RECOMMENDED BY BAITS 
COUNTY AGENTS in Celiviopes 


Now it's easy as falling of a log to rid your place of voto 


and mice with Anti-K ratainion Wisconsin Universit 
amazing discovery, W N. Results proved 


hundreds of County Agents, reported in Reader's Digest. 
Anti-K is easiest to use because it’s the one and only 


roduct containing WARFARIN plus Flavacol, packed 


in ready-to-use Cellulope oe baits. No mixing, no 
Anti-K is unconditionally 
guaranteed to clear your place of rats in 3 to 15 days— 
hardware, feed or 


mess, lower priced, too. And 


or your money back. If your groce 
drug store can't supply— MAIL COUPON NOW. 





' your money-back guarantee. 


O Send C.0.D.!'l pay mailman $1.99 plusc. 0.0. postage. 


Ol enclose $1.99. Please send postpaid. 


NAME 


a = MILNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. PF-1 
P.O. Box 4465, ores Miss. 





4 ADDRESS 





1 city STATE 












varieties of 

PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 

PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 


Also Pecan Trees, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, and grapevines, 
Roses, ornamentals, an 
flowering shrubs. All strong 
and healthy nursery stock. 
BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don’t delay, write today. A postcard will do. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX 115 


McMINNVILLE. TENN. 
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OF YOUR 


FORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 
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Almost anything useful that you heve e« 
surplus of is just what somebody wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash PY offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





oA Sultex TARP Week 
N = Your W/E TROL md 


Ny 


Ask your dealer for FULTEX 
TARP of 1000 uses. Turns 
snow, sleet or rain — triple 
reinforced—rust proofed 


grommets. Your 
name on if protects 
against loss. Card for 
securing your name plate 
and ink comes with each 
Fulton Tarp. 
Write for booklet that tells you 
correct tarp sizes for trucks, machinery, etc. 
Ww you can use tarpaulins to increase 
profits. It’s free! 








before, but you have always had the 
backbone to try again.” 

Uncle Henry was so surprised he 
couldn’t speak, and Mr. Jackson went 

n: “How long do you think I could 
stay in business if word got out that I 
was foreclosing on honest, hard-work- 
ing citizens? This is an agricultural 
town. Before we merchants can pros- 
per, we must first see that the farmer 
makes money. I certainly don’t want 
any cows to milk and I’m too fat and 
soft to ride a tractor. Go on-back to 
work and stop worrying about my 
foreclosing.” 

He dismissed us with a wave of his 
hand and started reading the papers 
on his desk. Uncle Henry had a be- 
wildered look on his face as he put 
on his straw hat and walked out. 

As I was closing the door Mr. Jack- 
son called, “Come here, son.” 

I walked back to his desk. He 
reached in his pocket for a dime. 
Handing it to me he said, “I hear 
there’s a good Buck Jones movie in 
town Saturday.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said as I fol- 
lowed Uncle Henry to the pickup. 

We drove several miles before 
Uncle said a word. 

Suddenly he turned to me and 
said, “Boy, let that be a lesson you 
will never forget. Don’t ever judge 
your fellow man, for there is some 
good in everybody. Why, just this 
morning when you and your aunt 
were saying all those bad things 
about Herb, I kept insisting that he 
was a good fellow.” 


$30 Billion Needed 
for Rural Roads 


MERICA’S principal rural high- 

ways, the federal aid system, 
need nearly $30 billion to bring them 
up to modern standards, Ben F. Os- 
tergren told the recent forty-seventh 
annual convention of National Rural 
Letter Carriers. 

This modernization process will 
include the replacement of 430,000 
miles of road or 68 per cent of the 
630,000 miles of roads which carry 
more than 80 per cent of all rural 
traffic. It will also mean rebuilding 
72,000 bridges. 

Mr. Ostergren dwelt upon 1) the 
great increase in truck use in the past 
decade—from 4,860,000 in 1941 to 
an estimated 8,800,000 in 1950, and 
2) the increase in truck haulage from 
50 billion ton-miles in 1941 to an 
estimated 115 billion in 1950. “This 
tremendous tonnage moving over 
roads which, for the most part, are 
worn-out or obsolete, has just about 
doubled the cost of highway mainte- 
nance,” he said. 


Mr. Ostergren paid tribute to the 
farm-to-market road for what it has 
done for the nation. “These rural 
highways,” he said, “have made it 
easy for the farmer to deliver his 
produce in all kinds of weather, to 
enjoy frequent visits to town, and 
to have mail delivery, fire protection, 
health service, and the other things 
that city folks enjoy.” 
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Here’s what America’s 
railroads have added in 
the last six years: 


13,000 
new, more 
powerful 
locomotive 
units 


* 87 


400,000 
new, better 
freight cars 





and 

$2 Billion 
worth of new 
rail, terminals, 


signals and 
other facilities 


_...to help make 
America’s basic transportation 
more efficient than ever! 


~e fy) 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR = aa 


every Monday evening on NBC. 


Association of AMERicaN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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BOTH know it pays 
to STANDARDIZE! 


Hogs are usually easier to sell at a profit when you stick 
to a purebred line. Standardization in engine power 
pays out, too, when you handle your power tasks with 
the preferred “power line” . . . Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engines. 









Every Wisconsin Engine is extremely compact and mounts 
easily on almost every machine. Fewer costly gears are 
needed, machine weight is reduced, and your unit is 
lighter and easier to handle. Because there's a wide 
range of models, you can select the correct size and type 
of engine to fit both the job and the machine. Power 
isn't wasted and you never need overload your power 
unit. Also, you can get original factory parts and first- 
class servicing from your authorized Wisconsin Engine 
dealer or distributor, or through the leading farm equip- 
ment dealers who sell Wisconsin-powered machines. 

Start working toward a “‘WISCONSIN POWER FARM” 

by making your next power purchase, WISCONSIN 


POWER, 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder, & V-type 
4-cylinder models, 3 to 30 hp. Write for literature. 





MOST 2 
H.R HOURS 


JKEE 46 WISCON 


3 to 9 hp. 
single-cyli- ‘or 
models. 


2-cylinder models. 










7 to 13 hp. 


15 to 30 hp. 


V-type 4-cylinder models, 


conn WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
»~ WwW / , 7 : : é f Heavy ity A ed f € 









“KNOW WHAT 


is as important as 


“KNOW HOW 


Experienced livestock feeders know that 
Cottonseed Meal and Cake furnish qual- 
ity protein—plus phosphorous—to sup- 
plement grains, roughage and pasture. 
They save money and get more value 
from home-grown feeds by using Cot- 
tonseed Meal or Cake; and Cottonseed 
Hulls for economical roughage. 


You know what you're getting when you 
feed Cottonseed Products—and "Know 
What" plus “Know How" means efficient 
feeding. 


Send. jor 

Your Free “Feeding Practices” Bulletin 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSN., INC. 
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.of the new low cars, 











ARGE brush piles can be moved 
with a tractor and this home- 
made attachment. Use peeled pole 
about 12 feet long. Clamp a large, 
heavy ring to big end of pole. Chain 
ringed end to drawbar and back 


eens 
an - 
-* 


a? ~, 
te CHAIN RUN THROUGH RING *y 
7 AND TIED TO DRAWBAR FOR PULLING % 


7, — 





tractor to force pole under brush pile. 
Then run chain from drawbar, 
through ring, over brush, and loop 
chain around pole end. Chain will 
tighten and hold brush as tractor 
moves forward. N. V. Atwell, 

Hart County, Ky. 


* Loose truck sideboard trouble can 
be stopped with these cheap, easy- 
to-make clamps. They are ideal for 








fastening down a bed to haul loose 
grain in. Wilbert Schaal, 
Alexandria, Va. 


* To drain the 
crankcase of some 


try this instead of 
jacking them up. 
Cut a large opening in the side of a 
2-gallon oil can. Leave a lip around 
hole to keep oil from slopping over 
as filled can is removed. Oil can 





easily be poured from the regular 
opening. 


R. Mayover. 


* Heavy bales or 
cartons tied with 
wire or small rope 
are easily carried 
with this snap-on 
handle. Use short 
length of pipe of 
3 size that gives a 
good grip. Run heavy wire through 
pipe and fasten large harness snap 
at each end. To carry bundle, just 
clip snaps to binding wire or rope. 
I. W. Dickerson. 
* A pig brooder —S= 
can be made from | 
an old, clean oil AS x 
drum. Leave bot- 
tom and top in and 
cut a door just 
above bottom 
flange. Héat with 
ordinary light bulb. Size of bulb de- 
pends on weather. Brooder can be 
bolted in one corner of farrowing 
pen. Jack Lynn, 
Okmulgee County, Okla. 
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* This poultry waterer does away 





with soggy litter in poultry houses, 
Overflow from drinking cups is forced 
into ground through a piece of 10- 
inch tile. Drinking cups (1% inches 





in diameter and 1 inch deep) are set 
above tile. Cups are slightly elevated 
so hens cannot fail to see them. Hens 
mount tile to drink. One cup serves 
100 hens. Cup is set into pipe of the 
water supply and regulated according 
to number of hens. S. R. Winters, 

Orange County, Fla. 


Editor's Note.—It would probably be 
well nearly to fill tile with coarse gravel. 


* You can keep 
rain out of exhaust 
stack on tractor 
with this automatic 


WELD 





Pa 
COUNTER 
WEIGHT 


cap. Cut stack on strap 
a slant and fit with \ — 
a counterweighted WELD 


cover. Add weight 
on balance arm, 
but leave cap a little bit heavier. 
Then cap will open when engine 
starts and close when engine is shut 
down. Curve balance arm so cap 
doesn’t open past center. 

Henry Josephs. 


* A handy reel for barbed wire can 
be made from two old planter wheels 
and five short pipes. Weld four pipes 
to wheel spokes and a longer pipe to 
wheel centers. Center pipe should 





extend on either side for 8 to 10 
inches. A crank welded to center 
pipe is used to turn reel. Reel can 
be mounted on either truck or trailer 
and will hold several hundred feet 
of wire. W. A. Baker, 

Houston County, Tex. 


* Where a single drop of oil is need- 
ed on small parts, try using an old 
medicine dropper. A long, slender 
one is best for hard-to-reach places. 
D. P. Milton, 

Autauga County, Ala. 





Editor's Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
er pays $5, $3, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month, $1 for others. 
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Get Tractor Ready for Winter 


Before winter weather sets in, you’ll want to have 


your tractor properly serviced and stored. Here’s how. 


By J. C. Ferguson 
Agricultural Extension 
Engineering Specialist, 

N. C. State College 


LL farm implements 
and machinery should 
be put under shelter and 
thoroughly greased and 
protected from rust after 
fall work is finished. 
Disks and plows, if 
cleaned and coated with 
a rust preventive, can be 
kept slick so you will not 
waste time next spring 
scrubbing and scraping so 
as to get the moldboard to 
scour. A little paint to 


touch up scratched and Hal Warrington, of the Florida Experiment 





red ‘ ree 3 


rusty spots will not only Station farm, oils plows before rust gets a hold. 


improve the appearance, 

but will lengthen life of all equip- 
ment. Clean all grease off surfaces 
before painting. 

Above all, the tractor should be 
sheltered. In preparing for winter 
storage, a regular procedure should 
be followed: 

1. Wash, inspect, and thoroughly lu- 
bricate. 

2. Change engine oil. 

8. Replace oil filter. 

4, Clean and service air cleaner. 

5. Drain and flush cooling system. 


6. Add antifreeze or completely drain 
radiator system. 


7. Put calcium chloride solution in 
rear tires. 

8. Clean and service storage battery. 

9. Touch up paint and treat for rust 
(for long periods of storage). 

10. Remove battery, and service. 

11. Drain fuel from carburetor and 
tank. 

12. Remove spark plugs and add two 
tablespoonfuls of heavy oil to each 
cylinder. 

13. Jack up tractor and place on 
blocks. 

If tractor is not to be used, cool- 
ing system should be left dry, with 
drain cocks open or drain plugs re- 
moved. Spark plugs should be re- 
moved and about 2 tablespoonfuls 
of heavy motor oil placed in each 
cylinder. Engine then should be 
turned over several times by hand, 
to thoroughly coat piston and cylin- 
der walls with a protective oil film. 

If tractor is to be used during win- 
ter, an antifreeze solution is well 
worth its cost. A tractor engine 
should never be operated without 
water in cooling system. Too often 
valve seats are cracked or an engine 
block will be otherwise ruined by 
pouring cold water into a hot éngine. 


Seven other tips follow: 


1. After warming up engine, 
crankcase should be drained, oil filter 
changed, and crankcase filled with 
new oil. After new oil is placed in 
engine it should be started and oper- 
ated for a few minutes so as to lubri- 


cate and protect the moving parts. 

2. Air cleaner should be serviced 
and fresh oil placed in air cleaner 
cup. If precleaner and screens are 
dirty, the entire air cleaner should be 
removed from tractor and washed or 
cleaned with an air hose. 

8. Radiator and engine block 
should be drained and cleaned with 
a good radiator cleaner. After using 
a cleaner, cooling system should be 
flushed with clean water. 

4. If water is being used in rear 
tires, a calcium chloride solution 
should be added to prevent ice from 
forming. The farmer may add this 
solution to his tires himself, but trac- 
tor dealers can give this service at a 
nominal cost. ‘ 

5. If tractor is equipped with stor- 
age battery, water should be added 
and terminals and posts cleaned with 
baking soda and water, and then 
coated with cup grease. Should trac- 
tor stand more than a month, bat- 
tery should be removed and re- 
charged, if necessary. Exhaust pipe 
should be covered, or plugged, to 
reduce possibility of moisture and 
corrosion. 

6. If gasoline is left in fuel tanks 
several months it will partially evapo- 
rate and leave a gum deposit that 
will give trouble later. This gum may 
completely plug the small passages in 
carburetor, or cause float valve to 
stick so that gas will not flow into 
carburetor bowl. For this reason it is 
best to drain all fuel from tank and 
carburetor, leaving plug out of the 
carburetor bowl, or gas line discon- 
nected from carburetor. 


7. For bolts, cap screws, and other 
threaded parts about the tractor, a 
good coating of heavy oil (or bet- 
ter, a rust-preventive compound) 
should be used. If this is done, next 
spring when a wrench is applied, the 
nut or cap screw can be removed 
without having to be wrung off. 
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Whether you use your tractor for 
PICKING CORN 
PULLING FENCE POSTS 


Youll use less oil, get more 
power and prolong the life 
of your tractor with 
SINCLAIR MOTOR OILS 


al Sinclair Representative today. 








Phone or write your loc 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BEST in Fabric 


8-oz. denims, drills, twills, 
coverts—all Sanforized* 


BEST in Sizing 


Scientifically sized to fit 
every build 


BEST in Construction 


Made tough, reinforced 
for strain 


BEST in Value 


Long wear, good fit, lots 
of “extras” 


BEST 
all-round. 


TEST- 


WORK CLOTHES [ a 






* . 
Maximum 
shrinkage 1% 


MANUFACTURERS 
ST. LOUIS 


nt the BEST? 


BUY 


Wi S Vf 


Income Taxes Can Cut Costs 


By Harold J. Ashe, Tax Counselor 


If you are a farmer making enough profit to pay income tax, 
Uncle Sam in a left-handed manner will probably share 
part of the cost of new buildings, equipment, trucks, and 
other depreciable assets. For instance, a $2,750 farm truck 
may actually cost you only $1,250 to $2,000 in the long run. 


HE more depreciable assets the 

farmer has, the greater his de- 
preciation write-offs will be. These 
charges, in turn, reduce his taxable 
income by the exact amount of an- 
nual write-offs. Moreover, such de- 
preciation charges come off of the 
highest bracket of income. 

Most shrewd farmers know it’s 
necessary to make improvements and 
replacements periodically to keep up 
to date. Now, income tax laws give 
another incentive for modernizing. 

Let’s take an example: Assume a 
farmer buys $1,500 worth of new 
equipment. This equipment has an 
average useful life of 15 years. It de- 
preciates at the rate of $90 a year 


FARM TRUCK 


($150 of original value is scrap value 
to be recovered at the end of useful 
life, and $1,350 is the amount writ- 
ten off in 15 years). If the taxpayer 
is in the 26 per cent tax bracket, his 
annual tax saving will be $23.40, be- 
cause his taxable income is reduced 
by $90. In the 15-year life of this 
equipment, total income taxes saved 
will be $351. Thus, the real cost of 
the equipment will be only $1,149. 
Again, certain buildings may need 
repainting. A farmer in the 30 per 
cent tax bracket debates postponing 
such painting. The job will cost $500. 
He finally had the building painted 
before year’s end. As repainting is 
fully deductible in the year it is done, 
this added cost re- 
duced his taxable 





(Based on 5-year useful life) 


Truck Cost Annual Tax Yearly Five-Year Net Cost 
(Less Serap Value) Depreciation Rate Tax Saving Tax Saving of Truck 
$2,500 $500 20 $100 $500 $2,000 
,500 500 22 110 550 ,950 
2,500 500 26 130 650 1,850 
2,500 500 30 150 750 1,750 
2,500 500 34 170 850 1,650 
2,500 500 38 190 950 1,550 
2,500 500 43 215 1,075 1,425 
B 500 47 235 1,175 1,325 
2,500 500 50 250 1,250 1,250 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
(15-year average useful life) 

Net Cost of 
Fifteen- Equipment 

Cost of Equipment Annual Tax Yearly Year After Tax 

(Less Scrap Value) Depreciation Rate Tax Saving Tax Saving Saving 
$500 $33.33 20 $6.67 $100 $400 
1,000 66.67 22 14.67 220 80 
1,500 100.00 26 26.00 39 1,110 
2,000 133.33 30 40.00 600 1,400 
3,000 200.00 34 68.0 1,020 1,980 
4,000 266.67 38 101.33 1,520 2,480 
5,000 333.33 43 143.33 2,150 2,850 
7,500 500.00 47 235.00 3,525 3,975 
10,000 666.67 50 333.34 5,000 5,000 


REPAINTING AND REPAIRS 
(Deductible in full in year done) 


Cost of Painting Tax Saving Net Cost After 
or Repairs . Tax Rate for Year Tax Saving 
$500 20 $100 $400 
500 22 110 390 
500 26 130 370 
500 30 150 350 
500 34 170 330 
500 38 190 310 
500 43 215 285 
500 47 235 265 
500 50 250 250 


earnings by the 
exact amount of the 
painting cost. His 
tax saving is $150, 
making the real 
out-of-pocket cost 
to him $350. 

Of course, no one 
should buy any- 
thing he doesn't 
really need. Only 
part of a needed 
“buy” will return 
in lower tax bills. 
We simply point 
out tax savings on 
needed equipment 
and repairs. 

Tables show how 
income tax savings 
may partly pay for 
various depreciable 
assets and repairs. 
Figures used on 
equipment and 
truck costs are after 
salvage value has 
been deducted. 


Editor’s Note.—Next month we expect to publish an article by Mr. Ashe telling 
how to reclaim through tax payments part of losses caused by fire, storm, flood, 


and other casualties. 





Hambone Says _ 





AT ole mule o’ mine alluz 
tricky—efn I wuz gwine 
preach he fune’al, I'd sho’ stan’ at 


he haid! 
Kun'l Bob say ef eithuh side git 


worl by! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Gin'l Ike fuh a canerdate, de 
yuther side gwine hatter eat a 
heap o° crow! 


’Peah lak de mos’ 
preachuh is de one whut alluz 
preach "bout de yuther folks’ sins!! 


Sometime one man by he-se’f 
be’s tight en ev’ ybody else wrong 
—but hit’s too sildom t run de 


W’en somebody set you t 
“mind” de chilluns, dat’s jes’ bout 
whut you hatter do! 


poplar 








FALL ¢ WINTER 
¢ SPRING 
¢ SUMMER 














Here’s the answer to farm 

and garden tasks. CHORE. 
MASTER is s” for operating ease, 
finer PER is “top features, trouble-free 
service. More than 35 low-cost attach- 
ments for cultivating, mowing, snow 
poee, spraying, hauling, etc. Order 
now. Write for free literature and 
name of dealer. 


CHOREMASTER DIVISION 


The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
820 Evans St. Cincinnati 4, Ohio 









_Hydravlicaly operated from 
Tractor, Jeep, Truck POWER TAKE-OFF 


», Here's real flexibility and large cutting capac- 

% ity that lets you work where you please, at any 
iy angle. Uses power you already have. 

% UNIT IS COMPLETE, READY TO OPERATE 

¢ Large capacity hydraulic pump attaches to 
$ power take-off in less than a minute! Con- 

Works Large ; £ venient control stops, starts saw. No operator 

Circular Area + § needed at power source. Sold direct and guar- 


: anteed by manufacturer. 
MFG. 36 8 
reer rowber WON RU DEW "Co. ciecmon: miss 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that slip and rock 
and cause sore gums—try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One 
application makes plates fit snugly without powder 
or paste, because Brimms Plasti-Liner is a permanent 
reliner. It relines and refits loose plates in a way no 
powder or paste can do. Even on old rubber plates 
you get good results six months to a year or longer. 
YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay soft strip of 
Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or lower. Bite 
and * molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odor- 
less, harmless to you and your plates. Removable 
if desired. Money back if not completely satisfied. 
Ask your druggist! 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 




















YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 
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Thanksgiving on the Farm 


(November Prize Letters on “Country Things I Love Most’) 


LOVE the short, gray November 

days with sudden squalls of snow- 
flakes sifting crookedly earthward. .. 
the fertile fields with row on row of 
dark-brown corn shocks and big, pa- 
tient farm horses drawing wagons 
loaded with the golden harvest. I 
love walking briskly through the 
frost-browned pastures, feeling the 
faint crunching of grass underfoot 
... hearing the startled whir of wings 
as a covey, of partridges takes sud- 
den flight . . . the surprised yelp of 
the farm dog as she gives frenzied 
but futile chase to a bouncing cot- 
tontail . . . the yellow glow of light 
streaming from farmhouse windows, 
welcoming late workers to the fire- 
side and a table loaded with good 
country foods. 

Most of all I love the Thanks- 
giving season with the hordes of city 
dwellers back temporarily to the 
country neighborhood that- gave 
them birth, to join us in festivities 
and lend their voices in the old 
hymns of praise in our little country 
church. Julia Ann Peterson, 

Lincoln County, Ky. 


I love November because it sets 
the world a fashion in gay colors. 
I love to go to the woods on a bright- 
blue day and gather acorns, walnuts, 
and pecans and watch squirrels nib- 
bling nuts, hear a bobwhite calling 
for its mate, and its mate’s answer. 
. . . I love to hear the ducks and 
geese that winter with us, watch 
them as they march among the fresh- 
cut corn and wade into nearby ponds. 
. .. I love to visit with neighbors for 
friendly talk and much banter—and 
good dinners with crackling bread, 
turnip greens, hominy, gingerbread, 
fresh pork, and sweet potatoes. .. . 
I love to pass on to friends compli- 
ments I’ve heard others say about 
them and see them smile. 

I love Thanksgiving Day, a day 
of feasting, a day of meeting family 
and friends. I believe our Father is 
pleased with our enjoying all the 
good things He has given us—and 
surely America, with its open Bible 
and its open churches, has much for 
which to return thanks. 

Viola V. Gilbert, 
Refugio County, Tex. 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(November Prize Letters) 


Y father-in-law, William G. 

Tanke, is my candidate for a 
busy, useful, and happy “old folk.” 
He is in his seventieth year, which 
may not seem so old to some, but few 
have had to strike out for themselves 
at the age of 13, with the handicap 


law says she must retire, since she 
is 70, but she has been doing an ex- 
cellent job as an emergency and sub- 
stitute teacher—out in the small and 
undesirable one-room schools for a 
full term or a few months, or as a 
substitute in the county high school. 
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Pump bun 


See it... handle it . . . throw it to your 
shoulder. Until you do, you just can’t 
realize what a fine gun — what a great 
value—this new Stevens pump gun really is. 
Now a greater value than ever—with stock 
and slide handle of selected American 
walnut. It’s a streamlined, six-shot re- 
peater with fast, smooth, dependable ac- 
tion. Look over a few of its fine gun 
features listed below. See the “820” at your 
dealer's. Compare it for price and quality 
with any other slide-action repeating shotgun 
on the market. Write for free Catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





CHECK THESE FINE GUN FEATURES 


ACTION — Streamlined, blued finish receiver. 
Barrel and frame interlocked into rigid unit. Slide 
handle action provides easy loading and ejection. 
Loading port on bottom of receiver for quick, 
easy loading of 5 shells in magazine. One addi- 
tional shell in chamber makes a six-shot repeater. 


BARREL — Special alloy gun barrel steel, proof 
tested. Improved cylinder, modified or full choke. 


STOCK & SLIDE HANDLE — American walnut, 
newly designed for quick sighting, fast swinging. 
Slide handle knurled for firm grip. 


SAVAGE + WORCESTER Power ond Hond Lewn Mowers 










QUALITY! 


THE SEED THAT PRODUCES 
BIGGER YIELDS AND HIGHEST 


of a crippled, almost useless arm. 
He was left, by the death of his 
wife, to raise to manhood a three- 
year-old son (my husband), which he 
accomplished admirably. 
He now splits wood, milks a cow, 
pitches hay, hoes the garden, draws 
water, works in the field, and, in 
general, does almost anything a phy- 
} — sically normal person can do. His 
| affliction has not made him bitter or 
| discouraged, and he never uses it as 
an excuse for incompetence or fail- 
ure. He says, with a twinkle in his 
eye, that he’s good for another 50 
years. Mrs. C. F. Tanke, Arkansas. 


A. Mrs. Lyda Hanks of Wolfe Coun- 


You can rely on Minnesoto Certified 
Seed Potatoes. Pure as to variety with 
vigor necessary for the production of 
bigger yields and better quality. Grown 
in cooperation with and under the ex- 
acting requirements of this depart- 
ment, you are assured of the best. 


THE SEED YOU PLANT IS IMPORTANT 


Every car of Minnesota Certified Seed 
Potatoes must meet specified seed 
grade requirements and is inspected 
by a licensed federal-state inspector. 
Your local dealer can supply you. 
























At the age of 12 she became the 
official organist of the church and 
did most of the playing for 50 years. 
She is secretary of the Sunday school 
and has served for many years as 


| 
church clerk. 





She is a model of good grooming. 
Her attire at home or abroad shows 
good taste. Her home, its furnish- | 
ings and surroundings, make an ex- | 
cellent community demonstration in | 
landscaping, gardening, and furnish- 
ings. A fine seamstress, she uses her 
skill well for her own wardrobe and 
that of her family and friends. She 
has the best in books and magazines. 
The hospitality of her home is a | 


Look for the official 
Blue Certification 
Tag on every bag! 


IT’S FREE 






Write Dept A for complete list of 
Minnesota Certified Seed Producers 


STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



















} ty, Ky., is one of the most useful pleasant event long to be remem- SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION DEPT. UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
elderly people I know. bered. Mrs. Lennie H. Land, 
A The Kentucky teacher-retirement Kentucky. OVER 
Prayer of Thanks | a 2MILLION 
| ) WATER SYSTEMS HOGS 
{ By Rena Mae Downer last Longer 
| have already been successfully 
Dear Lord, I’ve watched the sun rise immunized with 
Over mountains white with dogwood; You'll want a BURKS 


COLORADO 


HOG CHOLERA 


VACCINE 


Write today for FREE illustrated 
booklet showing why thousands are 
turning to this proven vaccine way 
of preventing hog cholera. 

Product developed by U. S. Govt. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 


4950 York Street Denver, Colorado 


Dual Purpose Super Tur- 
bine Water System be- 
cause of its LIFE-LOK 
feature. It’ll outlast any other water sys- 
tem by many years—give you more water 
—at lowest cost. 


For deep or shallow wells 
BURKS Dual System gives you completely 
automatic service from deep or shal- 
low wells. New folder explains this, 


‘ I’ve watched it change the dawn’s gray clouds to silver, pink and gold; 
; I’ve seen the jeweled splendor 

Of a spider’s web by moonlight, 

And in awe I’ve watched the moon flower’s waxen petals unfold. 





I’ve felt the velvet softness 

\ Of the cheek of a grandmother; 

I have heard the carefree laughter of a little child at play; 

I have seen and touched and listened 

To much beauty on my journey. 

“ Lord, I’m trying to say I’m thankful Thou hast Jet me pass this way. 


BURKS is best buy. Self Priming— 
One Moving Part— Dependable Service. 
Write for literature — prices. 








DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., DECATUR 70, ILL. 
eA ARPA EA ARTE BEDS A NA BC 
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Prace COMES TO 
YOUR HEART by many 
quiet pathways when you 
have lost someone dear. And 
surely one of them is the 
reassuring knowledge that you 
have provided the finest 
tribute .... the most trusted 
protection against water in 





the ground.* / 


*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is made 
of enduring metal. It is scientifically 
designed to keep water from rain and 
melting snow from reaching the 
on over which it is placed. A vault 

mproperly engineered cannot do 
this. either can one which is po- 
rous—through which water can seep. 





FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET “My Duty. 
Tells those who must take pon f vphes to 
do.” Write for your copy. The Clark Grave 


Vrcult Co Department PF-11-1 
Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1951. , 


VAULTS 
The finest tribute @ The most trusted protection 


November 1951 


What Have We 3 
To Be Thankful For? 


Our November Sermon 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


DRAMATIC scene occurred the 
other day on a farm I know of. 
Adam Mertinak, a displaced man 
from Poland, was asked by a neigh- 
bor how he liked living in America. 
For an answer, he fell to his knees 
and gave thanks to God for his good 
fortune in getting to our favored land. 
As I think of our 1951 Thanks- 
giving Day, somehow that thankful 
Polish man keeps coming to mind. 
In a world torn by dissension, threat- 
ened by starvation . . . a world talk- 
ing peace while arming 
to the teeth . . . with in- 


Bible Reading 


always worship in them. I wonder 
why every American does not go to 
church every Sunday to thank God 
for the privilege of worshiping? 
When the Russians wanted to make 
beasts of us, they shut the doors of 
our churches. In these churches at 
least we enjoyed some freedom to 
think and to pray. You have always 
had that right. 

“You are free to come and go as 
you wish. I could not do so in my 
own dear Poland. Guards every- 
where to prevent our travel, save as 
they directed. To travel is a great 
right. It promotes un- 
derstanding among peo- 





Are you man enough? 





A. A Grange meeting a few yéars back, 
someone said something I’ll never 


forget: ‘It takes a good man to boss 
himself!’’ 

The fellow who said it was man 
enough to boss Aimself. He tock an 
I. C. S. course in electrical engineering, 
went out and made good in industry. 
He did his lessons at home, of course, 
but how and when was up to him. 


ternal troubles, labor 
and management each 
jockeying for advan- 
tage... with millions of 
people looking, not for 
how much service they 
can give, but how much 
selfish advantage they 
can get—in such a 
world, what have we 


UST before the Thanks- 
giving dinner each year 
we recommend a reading 
of Psalm 107—maybe by 
the oldest or youngest per- 
son present—with Psalm 
103 read at bedtime. 
For our other “one 
chapter a night” 1951 
Bible reading, we recom- 
mend for November— 
Nov. 1-5 inclusive— 


ple. If you compel peo- 
ple to be strangers to 
each other, you make 
them suspicious even of 
their friends. 

“Coming to America 
and traveling from New 
York, I saw more signs 
of wealth and _ happi- 
ness than I knew exist- 


I figured I was man enough to boss 
myself, so I enrolled with I. C.S. for 
courses in tractor repair and in farm 
refrigeration. You see, farming was the 
career I wanted; and I figured the extra 
knowledge would cut operating costs 
and make me a better dairy farmer. 
It has worked out that way... 


Why don’t you learn special skills 
through I. C.S.? With more than 400 








left to be thankful for? 
Suppose we should 
put this question to this 


James, 5 chapters. 
Nov. 6-8 inclusive—Ti- 
tus, 3 chapters. 


ed on this earth. I hope 
you are thankful. Here, 
I begin to feel like a 


displaced foreigner Nov. 9—Philemon, 1 ™2” again. Neighbors 
from the continent on chapter. ? inquire if I am well or 
which our own ances- Nov. 10-17 inclusive~ bappy. It is a land of 
tors came—what would Peter I, IL. friendliness. Even yet, 
he wish to say? It seems Nov. 18-30 inclusive— I catch myself shivering 


to me he would say 
something like this: 

“To be or to become a citizen of 
the United States is a privilege which 
only a man like myself can appreci- 
ate. You Americans are accustomed 
to what you call the ‘good things of 
life.” I know what they are worth, 
for I have never had them. If you 
could have seen the sights that have 
frozen my soul, you would almost 
worship your flag. I have existed, not 
lived, under the flag that denies ev- 
erything you enjoy freely. To see 
every dear thing trampled under- 
foot, to be treated as a beast of bur- 
den, rather than as a man—that was 
my portion for nine years. Some of 
our people have fought for freedom 
in America. Now that I am here, I 
know why they came. 

“Do you know what it is to be a 
slave? I know. I was taught in child- 
hood to worship God. Even that 
right was taken away from me. The 
conquering Russians destroyed even 
the church where I once worshipped. 
Churches are free here, and I shall 


Psalms 1 through 13. 


for fear that someone is 
spying on me. My soul 
expands here. I mean to be worthy 
of the faith people have in me. I 
know I shall succeed. 

“Everybody works here and is glad 
for the chance. You can’t work well 
if you are driven like a slave. Only 
free men can work. Now that I am 
free, I will never disgrace myself by 
being idle if I can help it. 

“On Thanksgiving Day and all 
days thank God for all your wonder- 
ful freedoms— freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom to 
travel, freedom to vote, and freedom 
from false arrest or imprisonment. All 
these, yes—and most of all, the free- 
dom to choose your own religion and 
to worship God in your own way.” 

Some such words as these must be 
in the hearts of thousands who have 
come and will come to our “Liberty 
Land.” They have much to teach us 


and much to learn from us. Let us, 
like this Pole, devoutly thank God for 
our blessings. Then every day will be- 
come Thanksgiving Day. 








courses to choose from—whether you 
plan to stay on the farm or go into 
business or industry—you’ll be better 
prepared to buck the competition. /f 
you’re man enough to boss yourself. 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. 


r 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 











Box 7983, Scranton 9, Penna. | 
Explain fully about _ course marked X: | 
| 0 Bookkeepin OC Electrical Engineering 
i oO Concrete: & Tresonry O Electronics | 
D Internal Sembue- CO High Schoot 
tion Eng C Machine Shop | 
Oo Practical 8 Electric’ nm (©) Mechanical Engineering | 
] Oo bony C) Personnel—Labor Relations 
OC Petroleum | 
i Oo p-—¥ L. ray Advertising C Plastics O Radio 
| O Air Conditioning 0 Sai leomanshlp | 
O Aircraft Drafting CO Secretarial 
| o faromoy +4 Drafting QO Sheet. Metal Worker | 
© Business Administration (|) Sign Lettering | 
] O Chemical Engineering OC Stenography 
O Commercial Art © Structural Engineering | 
| Oo nae Electric © Surveying and Mapping 
| O Drafting 0 Toolmaking ] 
l Name Age. | 
| Home Address. | 
| city State | 
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TERRACING and DITCHING 
made easier and faster 
with hydraulic power! 


BLADE TYPE 


For use with Ford, Ferguson, 
John Deere, Farmall a's 
Case VAC, and other tractors 
having hydraulic power. 
for pull type tractors. 


ne-man tools for low-cost terracing, ditching, 
feed Jots, and 


back-filling, grading, cleaning 
other farm jobs. FREE literature. Mail _coupon. 








Other models available 





is a ab Ge Ra de Oe an ane oe oe =1 
ro Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., > Ine. | 
H Owensboro, Kentucky { 
i Send literature to: j 
' IID: clencinkanantdinidnnteaietennnctes ' 
iy MANNE cil cncedainsanichepiccnossbineeiiapeainacadutiiont ' 
t City ....... sacle ata ie a A 
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New Aids for Old Jobs 


OMETHING new in wood burn- 

ers is a furnace which needs to 
be filled but twice a day in the cold- 
est weather. In mild weather, a fill- 
ing lasts 24 hours or longer. Built to 
burn all types of wood, it works best 
with seasoned hardwood. The Wood- 
omat will heat nine medium-sized 
yooms, but can be used in any one 
of three ways: to connect with ordi- 
nary warm-air flues, as a one-pipe 
furnace, or as a space heater. It takes 
sticks of wood up to 2 feet in length 
and 8 inches in diameter. Desired 








temperature can be set by means of 
an automatically controlled damper. 
Woodomat then gives even heat with- 
out further attention. Made by The 
Pantex Mfg. Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. 


A delayed-action switch leaves 
on full light for almost a minute after 
switch is snapped to “off” position. 
This lets you get off the porch, out 
to the garage, to the barn, or into 
bed before the light goes out. Only 
a screw driver is needed to replace 
a standard switch with the delayed-action one. Address: Electric Deodorizer 
Corp., 9993 Broadstreet, Detroit, Mich. 








New-type valve Filling Draining 


Tractor tire weighting with water solutions is easier with the Goodyear 
Water-Matic Valve. Complete filling is done by connecting an ordinary gar- 
den hose and adapter to valve stem. By alternately adding water and bleed- 
ing air, 100 per cent water filling is possible. To drain, reverse procedure. 
Goodyear dealers can install valve in present tubes. Address inquiries to: 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Anyone who uses a plane, from 
home craftsmen to skilled carpenters, 
can now plane a perfectly square edge 
every time. An attachment that fits 
any standard plane keeps plane at a 
perfect right angle to the side of 
board being planed. This ought to be 
handy for fitting doors and windows, 
for all kinds of cabinet work, mill- 
work, glue joints, or removing saw 
marks. Product of the Bratton Co., 


Edwardsville, Kans. 


A gun-type nozzle makes it pos- 
sible for every farm to convert ordi- 
nary garden hose into an effective 
fire fighting weapon. Tap pressure 
of 30 to 120 pounds will produce 
either a powerful stream or a smoth- 
ering fog to blanket and extinguish 
small fires. Choice of fog spray or 
far-reaching stream can be had by 
flicking a special control. Water at 
nozzle is controlled by trigger action 
and a postive shut-off. Sold by Bete Fog Nozzle, Inc., 85 Pierce St., Green- 
field, Mass. Write to that address for additional information. 
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No Extra Attach- 
ments to Purchase 
When ASAE 
Standard Rem Is 


The Athens Series "G" Heavy Duty Plowing Harrow is manu- 


factured in both 8 and 10-Dise Models equipped with 26" dise 
and Timken Roller Bearings. 


A Hole Is Provided 
in Rear of Tongue 
for Attaching Other 
Implements 


Leveling and 
Tilting Rods 











The Series "G" Harrow is ideal in discing new ground, old 
” pasture land, stalks and stubble. 

15" Channel 

We invite you to inspect the Athens line of Heavy Duty Har- 
rows. 

For further information on ATHENS HARROWS, please contact 
your Athens dealer cr write the factory direct. 


Angling Latch for 
Adjusting Set in 
Harrow From Tractor 
Seat 


Round Axle 


Alloy Heat Treated 
Dises With Deep 
Concavity 


= 


Write For tlustrated Folder 
Describing Athens Harrows 


ATHENS PLOW COMPANY 


ATHENS, TENNESSEE 
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Heat 
promoting 
plaster 
relieves 
BACKACHES 


¢ Try a Johnson’s Back PLASTER - 
for muscular backache. It offers 
warming relief for several days — 
the effect is almost like taking a 
heating pad around with you. 





Pre id power on portable paint-sprayers and 
pring my and yt. home Kockiocs, tools, ap- 
pliances—the world’s most widely used single- 

cylinder air-cooled gasoline engines. 


¢ Johnson’s Back PLAsTer acts 
3 ways: (1) Brings the warming, 
healing blood to the sore spot. 
(2) Straps twitching muscles—cuts 
down pain. (3) The pad guards 
against chilling. 


The sure way to get the best in 
air-cooled power — insist on 
Briggs & Stratton, the recognized 
leader. No other single-cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled engines are 
so universally preferred. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


¢ Buy Johnson’s Back PLaster, 
made by Joh & Joh —the 
most trusted name in surgical dress- 
ings. At all drug stores. 
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If you were told by your physician that 
your body was deficient of certain min- 
erals, you would correct this deficiency 
at once because you know the value of 
minerals to the good health of the human 
body. Minerals are just as important to 
good healthy soil. Soils deficient in min- 
erals cannot produce healthy, vitamin 
tich crops—ES-MIN-EL contains the es- 
sential mineral elements of Copper, Zinc, 
Iron, Manganese, Boron and Magnesium 
— Consider the health of your soil — 
Mineralize now with ES-MIN-EL. 


 S-ACEN- Be. 


SOIL APPLICATION 


If your soil was not properly 
mineralized before planting you can 
now get ES-MIN-EL for. dusting or 
spraying. You can now feed your 
growing plants these essential min- 
eral elements through the leaves 
and stems by applying the new 
form of ES-MIN-EL, for spraying 
and dusting only. ES-MIN-EL spray 
or dust is a neutral form of Copper, 
Manganese and Zinc 





DEMAND 


that your local fertilizer 
dealer furnish you a com- 
pletely mineralized fertilizer 
containing the essential min- 
eral elements! 








CORPORATION 


| 
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What Farmers Are Asking 


Sweet Potatoes Good Feed 


“How do sweet potatoes compare 
in value with corn as feed for cattle?” 

(Answered by R. K. Waugh and C. D. 
Grinnells, dairy scientists, N. C. Experi- 
ment Station.) 

Tests show that except for protein, 
sweet potatoes are about equal to 
corn in feeding value. In tests, cows 
were fed three rations as follows: 

—40 per cent corn and no sweet 
potatoes. 

—20 per cent corn and 20 per cent 
sweet potatoes. 

—40 per cent sweet potatoes and 
no corn. 

There was no difference in the 
production of any of the cows. Be- 
cause sweet potatoes are a little 
lower than corn in protein, dairymen 
should feed a higher protein concen- 
trate with them. Also, dried sweet 
potatoes take up moisture readily 
and should be stored in a dry place. 
All things considered, sweet pota- 
toes are probably worth 90 per cent 
of corn value. Therefore, if a dairy- 
man buys corn for $1.75 per bushel, 
an equivalent price for sweet po- 
tatoes would be about $43.75 per ton. 


Cull and Feed for Eggs 


“I only get a few eggs from my 
hens. Can you tell me what to do 
to make them lay?” 


First cull out and sell poor layers. 
Then keep a good laying mash be- 
fore hens at all times. Even though 
young pullets eat with old hens, you 
should keep laying mash before birds 
all the time, and feed all scratch 
grain they will eat in an hour or two 
before going to roost. This helps 
bring young pullets into production 
this fall when egg prices are highest. 


Onion Storage 


“How is the best way to keep 
onions in storage?” 

(Answered by F. H. Scott, vegetable 
gardening specialist at VPI.) 

Dig onions at the right stage of 
maturity when more than two-thirds 
of tops have fallen over. Leave in 
the field to cure until tops of bulbs 
are dry. After they’re cured, cull 
them, taking out all soft or discolored 
onions. Leave tops on, and when 
onions are ready for storage, be sure 
to put them in a cool, dry place. 
Store them in a net bag, and hang 
them on the ceiling; or use the old- 
fashioned method of hanging them 
tied in bunches. 4 


Fineness of Limestone 


“How important is the fineness of 
limestone?” 


It depends on two things: 1) origi- 
nal acidity of the soil, and 2) lime re- 
quirement of crop to be grown. To 
arrive at these conclusions, a series 
of tests was conducted. It was found 
that the rate of plant reaction to 
dolomitic limestone which did not 
pass a 10-mesh sieve is very slow, 
even on extremely acid soils. 

On the other hand, dolomitic ma- 
terial which passes a 40-mesh sieve 
but is retained by a 100-mesh sieve 


is nearly as effective on acid soils 
as that passing a 100-mesh sieve. 


Sweating Concrete 

“We have our deep freezer in an 
8- x 10-foot concrete and rock house. 
Now it sweats until the box gets per- 
fectly wet. What can we do?” 

(Answered by Price Hobgood, Texas 
A. & M. College.) 

Some of this sweating could be 
prevented by insulating walls and 
floor of the building. Separate insu- 
lation from the concrete and masonry 
by an air space. However, this would 
be rather expensive. I believe that 
you will probably find the best an- 
swer to simply open windows and 
doors to this small building and per- 
mit as much air circulation as pos- 
sible. Then, any moisture that does 
condense will dry out at the earliest 
possible time. It is entirely possible 
you may want to set a fan in either 
the door or window to circulate more 
air and dry the building out faster. 


Cockleburs in Corn 


“I harvested my corn with a pick- 
er. A lot of cockleburs came along 
with the corn. Can I crush mixed 
corn and cockleburs with a hammer 
mill, and safely feed it to livestock?” 

(Answered by Clair A. Brown, Loui- 
siana Experiment Station.) 

Cocklebur poisoning usually occurs 
as a result of livestock’s eating the 
germinating seeds and young seed- 
lings. Seeds are also poisonous, but 
because of the spiny bur are very 
seldom eaten. 

The big question is the quantity 
of cockleburs in corn. If you have an 
appreciable quantity it wotld be 
dangerous to grind these and feed in 
the corn. I suggest you try to see if 
they can be cleaned from the corn. 
This would be far cheaper than 
losing two or three animals, 


Washing Cow’s Udder 

“Is there anything to be gained by 
washing a cow’s udder with a chlo- 
rine-water solution before milking?” 

Yes, massaging or washing with a 
warm solution of this mixture will 
destroy many bacteria that might 
otherwise get into the milk. Washing 
and massaging also stimulates the 
cow to let down her milk, making 
the job of milking somewhat easier. 
It is best to do the washing about 
one minute before starting to milk. 
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“Aw, tell her you got it caught 
on the corner of the pew!” 


YOUR BEST BET IS A 
PEERLESS WATER SYSTEM 


Deep well Jet Shallow well 












models de- m Jet models 

liver up to deliver up 

7500 gph to 850 gph 
from wells (am from wells 

to 120 ft. ay to 20 ft. 





Easy to Understand, Install and Operate! 
LOADED WITH FEATURES... Sealed, ball bearing 
motors; stainless steel drive shafts; mechanical 
shaft seal; for offset or overwell installation in 
wells 2” and larger; only moving part located 
above ground for easy service; automatic opera- 
tion; pressures up to 40 Ibs. or more; parts in 
contact with water are corrosion resistant; finish 
is metallic green. For full details, mail coupon! 


CHOOSE FROM THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food ee and Chemical Corporation 





Send free literature on items checked below: 
(1 Jet Systems  [[] Deep Well Rod Pumps  (C) Sprinkler Pumps 
(3 Shallow Well Systems  ([) Deep Well Turbine Pumps 


a — “ 


Address -” 





a ‘ nga smnagtiant 


State_ 














The Arm that Protects 
the American Farm 


IVER JOHNSON 
CHAMPION 


Precision made, single 
& beauty 


oTale ME ol -Jalelaule lala: 


barre 


shotg 






I. J. TARGET 
SEALED 8 
REVOLVER 


Model 68. High grade construc- 
tion, quick, smooth action. Hi- 
Hold grip. 





Write for Arms Folder A which 
also shows the model 2x Self- 
cocking .22 Safety Rifle and 
-22 Supershot Sealed Eight 
Revolver, Model 833, 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


116 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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THANKSGIVING 


A young wife made a specialty of 
serving meals from as many left-overs 
as possible. One night her husband sat 
down an@ began to fill his plate. 

“Honey,” she said, “aren’t you going 
to ask a blessing first?” 

“My dear,” he replied, “if you will 
point out a single article here which 
hasn’t been blessed before, I'll see what 
a little praying can do for it.” 

Jeannette Rachal, Texas. 


A GOOD COMPARISON! 


A little lad of six was invited out to 
lunch. As soon as all were seated at 
the table, the food was served. The 
little boy immediately asked the host: 
“Don't you say any prayer before you 
eat! 

The host was highly uncomfortable 
over the boy’s blunt inquiry. “No, we 
don’t take time for that,” he said. 

The lad thought silently for a while 
and then said, “You're just like my pig! 
You start right in.” Mrs. E. F. Teeter, 

North Carolina. 


EASILY EXPLAINED 

A man, filling out a job application 
blank, came to the question: “Have you 
ever been arrested?” His answer was, 
“No.” The next question asking “why” 
was meant for those who answered the 
first part in the affirmative. Neverthe- 
less he met it head on. “Never got 
caught,” he wrote. Robert Strader, 
Texas. 


CLERK WANTED 

A drug store needed a soda fountain 
clerk. The owner composed the follow- 
ing sign and placed it in the window: 
“Wanted—a soda fountain clerk, man or 
woman, experienced or inexperienced, 
young or old.” 

Later he went outside to read the sign 
to see what was causing the sidewalk 
merriment. Somebody had added, 
“Dead or alive.” 

Mrs. Lyrtle Shumpert, Texas 


TWO WAYS TO SAY IT 


Way out west there is a small railroad 
station named E-U-R-E-L-I-A. The 
conductor and brakeman have never 
agreed as to the correct pronunciation 
of the name. The result is that the con- 
ductor comes through the cars announc- 
ing, “Your-a-liah, Your-a-liah.” The 
brakeman follows right on his heels, 
calling with great fervor, “You-really- 
ah, You-really-ah.” Mrs. S. Eva Pruitt, 

Georgia. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Professor: If molecules can be split 
into atoms, and atoms can be broken up 
into electrons, can electrons be split any 
farther? 

Student: Well, you might try mailing 

: a rege 
some in a package marked “Fragile. 
Jo Ann Moore, Arkansas. 


HE’S NOT QUITE SURE 


An insurance agent was filling in a 
policy form. “Have you ever had ap- 
pendicitis?” he asked the applicant. 

“Well, I’m not sure,” was the reply. 

“I was operated on, but I’ve never 
known whetKer it was appendicitis or 
professional curiosity.” 


Reva Bowman, North Carolina. 





Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are invited 
to send us jokes for this column. Give 
your name, address, county, and date 
with each joke. If the same joke is sub- 
mitted by two or more persons, check 
will be sent to the earliest sender. 


The Black-Tailed Buck 
By Jonnielu Barber Bradford 


Where tumbled hills afford the deer his right, 
I spied the buck, his doe, and dappled fawn; 
His stance was breathless-still, though not from fright, 
He stood alert, but gentle as the dawn. 
I walked to meet him with an outstretched hand; 
He watched my steps, but did not flee nor hide. 
I was the the stranger in this western land, 
I think he knew and welcomed me with pride. 
How long I gazed, wonder-struck, I do not know, 
While, like a statue, he posed with mate and child; 
I came so near I saw the sunset’s glow 
Deep in warm eyes of a creature man calls wild, 
And yet, as friend to friend, I found him tame— 
How glad I was I had no gun to aim! 





community organizations: 


est office—Dallas, Raleigh, 





Christmas Plays 


With the Christmas season again approaching, we call your attention 
to the following one-act plays. suitable for use in rural. churches and 





These leaflets are 5 cents each and may be ordered 
through Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at near- 
Memphis, or Birmingham. 


My Wife, Mary 
The Soldier and the Shepherd 
Make Room for the King 


Christmas Comes to Shiloh 
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‘When you want 


you want 


PETERS 


‘High Velocity ’” 


says Scott McGill, 
prominent Rancher Sportsman, 


Alice, Texas 





ASK YOUR DEALER for Peters 
“High Velocity’ shotgun shells 
with the Flat-Top Crimp that de- 
livers uniform patterns every , 
time. They're perfect for upland 
game and waterfowl . . . perfect 
for any make of modern shotgun. 
Peters ‘‘High Velocity” shotgun 
shells have ‘‘Water-Tite”’ bodies 
and‘‘Rustless”’ priming that 
gives you split-second ignition. 
They really pack the power! 


“In my opinion, there’s no greater test of the speed 
and power of a shotgun shell than wild turkey 
shooting. These big gobblers are tough and plenty 
savvy. It takes a lot of punch and power to knock 
them down for keeps. 

“That’s why I use Peters ‘High Velocity’ shot- 
gun shells myself and recommend them to all my 
friends.” 

You’re sure right, Scott. You just can’t buy a more 
powerful shell than Peters “High Velocity.” 


Send 10¢ in coin today for your copy of the illustrated booklet 
“HOW TO DRESS, SHIP AND COOK WILD GAME.” 


r= PETERS 


packs the 














PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Rustless” is Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. “High Velocity” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 












Your Choice of 2 FORMS: 
BANARAT BITS — Ready-to- 
use, small pellets. New bait 
formula specially attractive to 
both rats and mice: 1-lb. self- 
service bag, only $1; 5-lb., $3.95; 
4-oz. Mouse Bits, 50 cents. 
BANARAT PREMIX — Econom- 
ical concentrate you mix with 
any bait to meet any and all rat 
conditions: 1/4-lb. makes 5 Ibs. 
bait, $1.75. Big %2-lb. makes 10 
Ibs, bait, only $3.00, 


ze. ay ARAT ve get genuine, pioneer 

No other rat and mouse 
ae can do a more thorough job 
for you, 


IL LOW 5 00 
AS 
> Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to /fp>) 


the a out ——_ so for local 

—do *‘cus' * for neigh- 

=" bors. BELSAW lasts © lifetime No 
needed. Power with old auto engine 
\ Beginners get excellent results, Send post: 
eard for Free Book,‘How to Make Lumber.’ 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 

8306 Field Building 

315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, 


Amazing University of Wisconsin discovery 


— safest and MOST EFFECTIVE RAT AND 
MOUSE KILLER known. Guaranteed by Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories with 30-year reputa- 
tion for dependable quality and full 
value. Easy and economical to use. 


Dozens of warfarin products but only 
one BANARAT! Results almost unbeliev- 
able, Rats and mice never suspect the 
bait—keep eating until they all weaken 
and die. 

Ask for BANARAT by name, at your 
dealer’s or write to American Scientific 
Laboratories, Madison 1, Wisconsin, 

























Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 
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FOR EVERY FARM USE 
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More economi- 
cal, longer lasting than 
metal. Yardley Plastic 
Pipe won't rot, rust or 
corrode. Weighs ‘Ye as 
much as steel. 


A type made for every 
rural application . . . jet 
well settings, irrigation 
systems, cold water 
lines, drainage, sewage 
disposal and well cas- 
ings. Complete line of 
plastic fittings and 
adapters for all types of 
installations. 














RIGID OR FLEXIBLE 


Yardley M-6 is a semi-rigid pipe designed 
for fast lay-up of all lateral distribution 
systems. Made in .20-ft. lengths, 


M-2 is a flexible pipe for 
jet well and submersible 
‘pump installations. So light 
one man can pull a line. 
Shipped in long coils. 





STANDARD IRON PIPE SIZES 


Yardley M-6-T/C is a heavy-wall 
pipe complete with standard threaa 
adapters attached. Can be cut 
and adapted to standard fit- 
tings faster than metal pipe 
Full line of plastic fittings. 
SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


YARDLEY 
PLASTICS CO. 





oy 
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130 PARSONS AVE., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





Movies To See 


N American in Paris — Two 

happy-go-lucky Americans, an 
artist and a concert pianist, seek love 
and adventure in Paris. The story is 
not as important as the beautiful 
music by George Gershwin and the 
breathtaking dancing by Gene Kelly 
and newcomer Leslie Caron. Good 
entertainment! 


David and Bathsheba—Contains 
much of the majesty of the Old Tes- 
tament story about a king and his 
love for another man’s wife. Gor- 
geous Technicolor for which no ex- 
pense was spared, and a notable 
musical score. Gregory Peck, Susan 
Hayward. Over 16. 


People Will Talk—A brilliantly 
directed and cleverly written film 
about a doctor’s medical experiences 
and strange love affair. Dialogue is 
sophisticated and strictly adult but 
thought-provoking and serious in 
many spots with messages on medi- 
cal practices, underpaid school teach- 
ers, etc. Cary Grant, Jeanne Crain, 
Finlay Currie, Hume Cronyn. Adults 
only. 


Rhubarb—Hilarious story about 
a cat named Rhubarb that inherits 
from an eccentric millionaire a for- 
tune and a baseball team! Ray Mil- 
land, Jan Sterling. Adults. 


Saturday’s Hero — A scorching 
indictment of the commercialism in 
college football. A high school foot- 
ball star is flooded with offers to 
study at prominent universities anx- 
ious to have him on their team. 
When he selects one and school be- 
gins, he discovers the graft and pres- 
sures connected with his position. 
Also has a good love story. John 
Derek, Donna Reed. Over 12. 


The River—tThe plot about ado- 
lescent love and life cleverly paral- 
lels the steady flow of a river in India 
where the scene is laid. You are 





Gregory Peck and Susan Hay- 
ward as David and Bathsheba. 


made to feel that life—birth, growth, 
love, and death—flows on incessantly 
as the river. A poetic, sensitive film. 
Nora “Swinburne, Esmond Knight. 
Over 12. 


The Well—A moving story of a 
missing Negro child and the search 
to find her. The story’s unexpected 
twists and deep emotional appeal 


keep you interested from beginning | 


to end. Gwendolyn Laster, Richard 
Rober. Over 12. 


Top Favorites — The following 
are currently recommended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), and Christian Century (C), 
as the initials indicate: 


NTCP: Oliver Twist; Fourteen 


. Hours; Cyrano de Bergerac; Father’s 
> y > 


Little Dividend. . . . CNP: Great 
Caruso. . . . CTP: Royal Wedding. 
... PTN: Strangers on a Train... . 
PT: Captain Horatio Hornblower; 
Streetcar Named Desire; Whistle at 
Eaton Falls.... NP: Saturday’s Hero; 
Jim Thorpe—All American; On Moon- 
light Bay. . . . NT: A Place in the 
Sun; People Will Talk; Bright Vic- 
tory; The Frogmen; Teresa. .. . P: 
The River; Here Comes the Groom; 
Alice in Wonderland; Rich, Young, 
and Pretty; The Well; Tales of Hoff- 
man. .. . N: Mating Season; Rhu- 
barb; Happy Go Lovely; Emperor’s 
Nightingale; Cattle Drive. . . . T: 
Kon-Tiki; Pickup. 


A 10-Point Hog Program 


ib a recently issued booklet, USDA 
authorities offer the following 10 
reminders to hog growers as a help 
in growing “More Meat for Defense”: 

1. Select fast - growing, medium- 
type gilts with 12 to 14 teats, from 
high-production lines. Use boars of 
similar or better quality. Save sows 
that wean large litters. 

2. Keep breeding and production 
records. 

3. Feed brood sows a balanced 
ration during gestation. 

4. Clean sow and farrowing pen 
thoroughly a few days before she is 
due to farrow. 

5. Cut down on feed at farrowing 
time; resume full-feeding gradually 
to prevent nutritional disturbances 
in pigs. 

6. Watch litters carefully for first 
three days. Half the pigs lost dur- 


ing suckling period are lost during | 


this time. 

7. Haul sow and pigs to clean 
ground when pigs are 10 to 14 days 
of age. Full-feed the sow. 


8. Follow this time schedule: Cas- 
trate male pigs at two weeks; start 
creep-feeding at three to four weeks; 
vaccinate at six to eight weeks; wean 
at eight weeks; and treat, if neces- 
sary, for internal and external para- 
sites at ten weeks of age. 

9. Self-feed weanlings a balanced 
diet, preferably on legume pasture. 
Remember, 3 pounds of a balanced 
diet is worth more than 5 pounds of 
grain alone. 

10. Have most hogs ready for mar- 
ket at about 225 pounds live weight 
and at six months of age. Feed to 
heavier weights according to market 
demands and feed supplies. 














On All Your Farm Buildings 


GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 
Give You AU 3! 





1. PROTECTION... 


of valuable crops. livestock and ma- 
chinery against elements. Galvanized 
roofing covers more than }% of all U.S. 
farm buildings today! 


2. STAY-ABILITY... 


Hold at the nail-holes, resist high winds, 
stay sealed and solid for years and years. 
Strength of steel—protection of Zinc! 


3. ECONOMY... 


Reasonable original price . . . low re- 
pair and upkeep cost . . . long years of 
service .. . add up to economy you can 
count on thru the years. 


Now, More Than Ever...PROPER CARE PAYS! 


When material shortages threaten to 
limit new construction and _ replace- 
ment, careful maintenance of present 
structures is essential. A few simple 
steps with very little labor can make 
galvanized roofing a lifetime material. 
The valuable booklets described below 
will show you how. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Room 2627 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, send the illus- 
trated booklets I have checked. 


0 Facts About Galvanized Sheets 

OD List of Metallic Zinc Paint Mfrs. 

OD) Directions For Applying Galvanized Sheets 

o oy Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding 


(0 Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect Metal 
urfaces 


NAME. 





ADDRESS ous 





TOWN AND STATE. 


Send for FREE Booklets 
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November Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


UCH may be gained by setting 
strawberry plants in the fall in 
middle and lower South. Even in 
upper South, above cotton-growing 
territory, fall setting may be advis- 
able if you carefully mulch before 
freezing weather comes. Mulching is 
recommended anywhere fall setting 
is practiced, especially on clay or 
other heavy soils. 

What is the best strawberry va- 
riety? There is no one variety best 
for the South as a whole, but Blake- 
more has been the most largely plant- 
ed for many years. However, newer 
Tennessee varieties have proved 
much better in most sections of the 
middle South. Klonmore and Konvoy 
are preferred in Louisiana. And old 
Missionary is still the leader in Flor- 
ida. Ask the people at your state 
college about varieties that will do 
best in your section. 

Because strawberry roots are quite 
sensitive to fertilizer, be sure to apply 
it before setting the plants. 

Just how well strawberries may 
pay is illustrated by the experience of 
Howard Stewart, Knott County, Ky. 
He set 1,000 Tennessee Beauty plants 
on 1/5 acre. The first bearing season 
he sold 32.5 crates from this patch 
for $8.40 per crate, or $273. In addi- 
tion, all his family wanted were used 
at home. 

There are advantages in fall set- 
ting fruit trees, too. If they are set in 
November and December, there will 
be some root growth during winter. 
This puts trees in better condition for 
rapid growth in spring. Also, weather 


conditions are usually better to set 
trees in fall than in late winter or 
early spring. 

Air drainage is just as important 
for fruit trees as water drainage. Place 
the orchard on a hill, or at least 
where surrounding land is lower. 
This permits cold air to drain off to 
the lower places, thereby lessening 
possible cold damage. 

The best time to prune muscadine 











Trellis method of training and prun- 
ing muscadine grapes. Growth: A, 
first year; B, second year; C, third 
year. Note how vines are pruned. 


grapes is in November or December, 
soon after leaves have fallen. How- 
ever, the vines will not bleed to 
death, as we once thought they 
would, if they are pruned in Janu- 
ary, February, or March. 

Train muscadine grapes on trel- 
lises, similar to the way bunch grapes 
are trained. However, use three wires 
instead of two as for bunch grapes. 


Good Varieties of Fruit Trees 


HERE is no one best variety of 

peach, apple, or grape for all sec- 
tions of the South. However, there 
are many comparatively new varie- 
ties that are far superior to older 
ones. Find out from your state col- 
lege horticultural authorities just 
what varieties do best in your sec- 
tion. Here is a list of some of the 
newer and better varieties that are 
rather widely adapted in the South: 


Peaches (in order of ripening) 
Dixired Sullivan’s Early 
Dixigem Elberta 
Golden Jubilee Early Elberta 
Fair Beauty Belle of Georgia 


Triogem Elberta 
Southland (lower Shipper’s Late 
South only) Red 
Halehaven 
Apples (Summer) 
Lodi Summer Cham- 
Red June pion 


Polly E Eades 


Apples (Fall and Winter) 
Red Jonathan Golden Delicious 


Double Red Winesap 
Delicious Yates 
Red Stayman 
Plums 
Bruce Red June 
Methley Santa Rosa 
Burbank Damson 


Pears 
Kieffer Orient (blight- 
Richard Peters resistant) 
Baldwin 
Cherries 

Early Richmond __ Black Tartarian 

(sour) (sweet) 
Montmorency Emperor Francis 

(sour) (sweet) 


Sweet cherries adapted to mountain- 
ous regions only. 


Figs 
Celeste Green Ischia 
Brunswick Brown Turkey 
(Magnolia) 


Rabbiteye Blueberries 


Callaway Clara 

Myers Walker 
Pecans 

Stuart Moore 

Success Desirable 


Major and Green River pecans for 
northern areas of the South. 


Bunch Grapes 


Fredonia Niagara 
Delaware Concord 
Portland Catawba 
For the lower South, Carman and 


Champanel. 


Muscadine Grapes 


Scuppernong Dulcet 
Hunt Burgaw 
Yuga Creek 
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— Hog House and 
Barn Windows 


FLEXIBLE, SHATTERPROOF 
MADE BETTER, LAST LONGER 


Winnow RAATERIALS 


The name “Warp’s” branded along the edge of  stantly experimenting and testing to give you the 
a Window Material is your Guarantee of long Best that money can buy. That's why it will pay 
wear, and Years of satisfaction. Warp Brothers you to look for and i insist on a window material 
are pioneers in the Window Material Field—con- branded ‘om s” along the of. 














SOLD BY RELIABLE "HARDWARE & LUMBER — 


WARP BROS. _CHICAGO, 








GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 


O is information. . . . That’s why The Progressive 

Farmer is so important in over one million South- 
ern farm homes. 

The Progressive Farmer will keep you fully in- 
formed and right up-to-date at all times. Don’t 
let your subscription run out, or if you are not now 
a subscriber use the blank below to be sure to re- 
ceive issues now on the way. You'll find golden 
information in every issue. 

A dollar bill with your name and address will 
bring you 24 BIG ISSUES. Two dollars brings you 
60 BIG ISSUES; you save 50c and also get 12 
extra issues. 





Just send your order to Jim Rogers, 
The Progressive Farmer, Dallas; Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham 


(Use this blank for your subscription or renewal.) 
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Save more pigs and lambs, 
raise chicks easier with 
G-E infrared lamps 





Ty é 
oe See 


KEEPS NEW-BORN PIGS FROM CHILLING 
Photo shows one of 24 pens in farrow- 
ing house where sows averaged 8.3 

igs per litter. One General Electric 
infrared lamp in each pen keeps pigs 


from chilling even in coldest weather, _ 


saves 1 to 3 more pigs per litter. 





LETS YOU SEE ALL CHICKS ALL THE TIME 


150 chicks are kept warm and in full 
view under the two G-E infrared lamps 
above. There’s more room for water- 
ers and feeders. Chicks are free to 
choose own temperature range. Litter 
stays dry. 









é 

& 

f | 

fee : standard 

XY 4 sockets 
Infrared- 
producing 

— filament 


INFRARED LAMPS 
Standard Model ....$1.10 
Hard-Glass Model .. $2.95 











GIVES DEPENDABLE, LOW-COST HEAT 
Use hard-glass model where likely to 
be splashed by water. It resists break- 
age. Porcelain sockets are recom- 
mended. 





oe 


SURE, SAFE HEAT KEEPS LAMBS ALIVE 


Lamb brooder above can be placed 
between two pens, using one infrared 
lamp—or separated into two brood- 
ers. G-E 250-watt infrared lamp pro- 
vides plenty of heat to help save new- 
born lambs. 





CUTS COST, LABOR OF BROILER GROWING 


Townsend Farms, Delaware, uses 228 
General Electric infrared lamps in its 
20,000-broiler house. Lamp installa- 
tion is relatively low-cost. Less main- 
tenance is required. Units are raised 
out of the way for easy house-cleaning. 





FREE CHICK BROODING BOOKLET! 


Answers your questions about infra- 
red brooding. Write to General Elec- 
tric, Lamp Division, Dept. 166- PF-11, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





How To Grow Good Calves 





By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M., Veterinary Editor 


Dr. Oglesby receives hundreds 
of letters asking what to do 
with “a scrawny calf.” Here 


is the cream of his answers. 


OME calves are doomed from the 

start. Others make an apparently 
good start, but later on become 
“scrawny.” If the calf has been sick, 
then often we know why it does not 
develop properly. But what about the 
one no one has ever seen acutely sick? 


It must be re- 
membered that the 
calf, when first 
dropped, is a very 
delicate creature. 
All during fetal life 
it has been protect- 
ed and given every- 
thing by its mother. 
It is suddenly born 
into the world with 
many complexities and exposures to 
which it has had no chance to be- 
come adjusted. It has been estimated 
that only about three of every five 
heifer calves live to breeding age. 





Dr. Oglesby 


A good start with milk is of vital 
importance. All calves should have 
a good start on colostrum, the first 
milk given by a fresh cow. Beef 
calves allowed to nurse their mothers 
usually get a fine start from this 
angle. They get not only the first 
milk, but continue to get milk which 
is the natural feed for the newborn. 
Dairy calves aren't so fortunate. 
They are usually put on a pail so that 
milk will be available for sale. 

Calves are very susceptible to dis- 
eases of the stomach and intestines 
when young. If mothers have bad 
infection of mastitis, sometimes bac- 
teria causing mastitis sicken calves. 


Many calves come down with 
sicknesses because of being fed from 
pails that have not been thoroughly 
cleaned. Bacteria grow by the bil- 
lions in corners and cracks of dirty 
milk pails. Scours in baby calves can 
often be traced back to feeding pails 
which have not been properly 
cleaned and sterilized. It is best that 
each calf be fed from a separate pail. 
Pails should be thoroughly scrubbed, 
rinsed, and sterilized directly after 
each feeding. 

Exposure to wind, rain, and damp 
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bedding leads to diseases of the 
lungs. These things weaken animals 
to the extent that bacterial diseases 
can take hold. Calves that recover 
from pneumonia often turn out to be 
“poor doers.” Some farmers say calves 
that have had pneumonia, no matter 
what leads up to it, are never good 
calves. This is a striking example of 


‘where we, as the managers, must do 


something to protect the animals. 


Internal parasites, such as the 
stomach and intestinal worms and 
lungworms, cannot be overlooked 
when thinking of scrawny calves. The 
damage done by internal parasites 
shows a much greater effect on young 
animals than on mature ones. Many 
cases of severe scours in young 
calves, sometimes leading to death of 


‘the calf, are caused by these internal 


parasites. 

The damage is done by worms in 
microscopic form, long before the 
mature worm can be demonstrated. 
All internal parasites start their cycle 
by the egg’s or minute worm’s being 
picked up by the calf. It should be 
pointed out, however, that at least 
three of these parasites can go 
through the skin of animals. Even 
with clean feeding methods the calf 
can become infected if allowed to 
stay on contaminated bedding. 


Calves staying with mature ani- 
mals will pick up worms where bed- 
ding is not removed weekly or cov- 
ered with more bedding. The best 
plan is to raise calves in individual 
pens for a couple of months, then put 
them in groups with calves of the 
same age. Beef calves dropped in 
pastures should not be forced to 
sleep on bedding with a lot of ma- 
nure in it. 


Lice and ticks often cause a great 
deal of damage, especially lice dur- 
ing winter months. Corréct use of 
new insecticides now available will 
control external parasites. Parasites 
whittle the animal down and get it 
ready for other diseases to strike. 


During winter, be sure to see that 
green feed, whole milk, or alfalfa is 
available for vitamin A. Every win- 
ter in the South we see quite a bit 
of vitamin A deficiency. A nice-sized 
book could be written on why calves 
get scrawny. Remember it is our job 
to keep the calves healthy. Good, 
sound management is the answer. 
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Grow Poultry Quicker at 


Soe eer ere rrPy © « 


Less Cost on 


UREOMYCIN 


Better Hatchability, Earlier Market Weights, Fewer Culls Result 
When Manufactured Feeds That Contain This Superior Antibiotic Are Used 


Time is saved; birds reach market weight or 
come to full meated maturity sooner; mortality 
and culls are definitely reduced; great uniformity 
is noted; and egg production and hatchability are 
stepped up when they receive a ration that con- 
tains Vitamin B12 and Antibiotic (Aureomycin) 
Feed Supplement. There is more meat per pound 
of feed consumed when the ration contains “The 
Aureomycin Supplement.” 


Publications by the Connecticut and Texas 
Experiment Stations and others record spec- 
tacular results. When, for example, a Vitamin 
B12 and Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supple- 
ment is added in recommended amounts even to 
good quality chick starter or broiler ration, a 5 


to 10 per cent average increase in rate of growth 
may often be attained. 


The astounding resu!ts obtained in tests at 
experiment stations and in field use on poultry 
farms have made aureomycin the antibiotic of 
choice among scientists working in this revolu- 
tionary field of nutrition. It is a widely accepted 
fact that aureomycin combined in the rations of 
chickens, turkeys and swine adds to growth over 
and above that obtained even when liver, milk, 
meat scraps, fish meal and fish solubles are 
already present. That is a rigorous test of nutri- 
tional values! It is not uncommon for turkeys on 
commercial farms to be brought to market 
weights with fine finish in 18 weeks when manu- 


factured feeds that contain Vitamin B;2 and Anti- 
biotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement are fed. 


There is a wide range in nutritional results 
obtained by the various antibiotics. Aureomycin 
is the only antibiotic that has proved highly 
effective in the nutrition of chickens, turkeys, 
swine, calves and several kinds of small animals. 

Aureomycin is available in many but not all 
manufactured poultry feeds that contain a Vita- 
min B;2 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement—does 
the feed you buy contain aureomycin? 


Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Looking mighty slick 


ANY SOAP! 


TIDE not only washes Clothes Cleaner— 
but Whiter, foo, in hartlest Water! 


CLEANER CLOTHEs: out a Tide Wash, you’ve 
got the cleanest Clothes jn town... Cleaner Clothes than any 
Other woman wil] get with any soap o any kind. And here’s 
why—Tide not only gets Out the Ordinary dirt, but removes 
dulling S0ap film, as Well! 
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When you rinse 











, TOO! Yes, tests prove Tide 8ets clothes Cleaner 
and whiter than an aP in hardest water. Wha S more 
——— alter just one Tide Was Soap-dulled Colors actually come 
Ss = brighter! Millions of yo women have Proved these Tide mira 
: <= > cles. You’ ve seen the proof in yo husband ’s Cleaner, whiter 
SS > 3 shirts... im your own bright Wash p 
SS: ; NEW MILDNESs OR HANDS! Tia. 8 kind to your hands 
LES = si —now milder than ever fore. Tough on dirt—pby easy on 
ss SA your hands—that’s Tide! Get Tide today and hang the cleanest 
SSs LSS Wash in Own On your line! 
‘SING ? 
AY R TO SKIP RIN 
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Look Ahead to Good Eating... 
BIG SAVINGS! 


PLAN AHEAD... delicious foods to favor 
healthy appetites! Luscious fruits, veg- 
etables, meats, poultry... all the rewards 
of your farm or garden are yours to 
enjoy —any day of the year! All five 
interior surfaces at sub-zero degrees for 
freezing speed and safety! 


COOK AHEAD ... and bake batches of 
tasty treats, in advance! Freeze with 
ease in this huge 15.8 cu. ft. model. IH 
double hermetical seal keeps everything 
zero-cold and farm-fresh for months! 


BE MEALS AHEAD .. . time and dollars 
ahead, too! All-day kitchen chores are 
no more! IH “Dri-Wall” Cabinet re- 
quires little care! Baskets and dividers 
make storage so simple! 


Sized to Suit Your Family and Your Kitchen! 
Model 70, capacity 7 cubic feet. 

Model 111, capacity 11.1 cubic feet. 
Model 158, capacity 15.8 cubic feet. 






Giant Model 158 
Holds 553 Pounds 





a 
COPYRIGHT, 1951, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY F 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
International Harvester Also Builds Refrigerators . . . McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 4 
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“Daily, with souls that.cringe and plot, 


We Sinais climb and know it not.” 


(James Russell Lowell) 


the exquisite wall decorations in our beautiful 

Capitol Building in Washington know that 
this work was done by an Italian-American, Constan- 
tino Brumidi, who proudly signed himself, “Citizen 
of the U. S.”? Not long ago I observed, in the rotunda 
of the Capitol, an impressive ceremony commemorat- 
ing the 146th anniversary of the birth of Brumidi. 
Bringing the chief address of the occasion, Myrtle 
Cheney Murdock, author of “Constantino Brumidi— 
Michelangelo of the United States Capitol,” told a 
dramatic story: “Brumidi stood, we think, in this 
rotunda, soon after taking out his original naturali- 
zation papers shortly before the close of 1852. His 
brilliant, active mind dreamed of a frescoed frieze 
. .. that would picture for all posterity the stirring 
story of the young republic . . . ‘My one ambition 
and my daily prayer is that I may live long enough 
to make beautiful the Capitol of the one country in 
the world in which there is liberty.’ ” 

Mrs. Murdock was standing under the Capitol 
dome . . . 4,664 feet of concave fresco. The figures 
in the dome had to be 15 feet in height in order to 
look life-size to those of us 180 feet below. Amaz- 
ingly enough, our Government paid this devoted, 
eminent artist $8 a day, less than you and I pay for 
painting a barn or house! 

Certain it is that a visit to.our beautiful Capitol 
should make every 
American stand a little 
taller . . . and thankful 
this Thanksgiving sea- 
son that we too can sign 
ourselves, “Citizen of 
the U. S.” 

This further word: 
Mrs. Murdock’s exqui- 
sitely beautiful book is 
something to cherish, 
with its 111 pages and 
13 copies of Brumidi 
paintings in color, as 
well as 27 black and 
white prints. (Monu- 
mental Press, Inc., 1720 
M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., $5.) 


Thanksgiving 


Since the early days 
of American coloniza- 
tion, our people have 
had days of Thanksgiving. But it is only for about 
100 years that we have had a Thanksgiving Day by 
Government proclamation. And how did it all come 
about? Most probably because of the untiring efforts 
of a woman—Sarah Josepha Hale. This “Crusader 
in Crinoline” was the first woman to edit a women’s 
magazine—Godey’s Lady’s Book. Many of us have 
framed fashion pictures from this book—and many 
more of us wish we had them to frame. By the way, 
this lady who campaigned so wholeheartedly for a 
day of thanksgiving also wrote the well known poem, 
which begins: “Mary had a little lamb.” 

It’s Thanksgiving month, and time, we believe, to 
acknowledge our thanks to some Southern women 
who are working for our common good—women who 
take time out of their busy home schedules to carry 
on “community housekeeping.” 


Our UN Flag 


At the “Town Meeting” of the world last Oct. 24, 
United Nations flags all over the United States waved 
in the fall breeze. If you had looked closely, you 
would have observed that these emblems of the 
United Nations entailed a great deal of hand work 
done by none other than busy farm women under 


He many of us who have gazed overlong at 
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Four Brumidi Madonnas on the frescoed ceiling of the President’s Room are of great interest to visitors. The 


most lasting impression, however, is made by “Religion.” 



























The story is often repeated that Brumidi painted 


“Religion” with an “all-seeing eye of God” which will follow any individual from place to place inside the 
room. The connections of pieces of plaster which help identify real frescoe are discernible in background. 


Southern Farm Women 
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The farm women of America, and especially of the South, 
are alert to every opportunity for service 1) in our na- 
tional defense, 2) in UN and world peace, 3) in youth wel- 


fare, and 4) in happier homes. Here are some examples. 


By Sallie Hill 


the supervision of another group of busy women— 
county home demonstration agents. Probably no two 
groups of women in our whole country have less 
time for added jobs than farm women in harvesttime 
and that always overworked group, county home 
demonstration agents. Yet, more than 20,749 United 
Nations flags were made by Southern women under 
the leadership of their home agents. 


Friendship Pennies 

Collecting more than $10,000, a penny at a time, 
takes a lot of “times,” but home demonstration wom- 
en of the United States, in their “Pennies for Friend- 
ship” program, raised that much money. 

Nearly 13,000 members of home demonstration 
clubs are writing women in foreign countries, their 
“letter friends,” to sell democracy. 


Work of UN 
Their UN flag making also’shows the interest of 
Southern farm women in this great organization. 
“The United Nations is doing great things for people 
in backward areas,” declared Mabel Head, director 
of the Institute of World Missions, New York. “It 





has stopped war in five different parts of the world 
by conciliation, mediation, and arbitration.” She 
pointed out that the trusteeship council of the UN 
is helping some 20 million people in 10 different 
areas of the world to develop toward independence. 

As other examples of UN benefits to people, she 
pointed to the World Health Organization which 
reduced malaria in Greece from 80 per cent to 3 per 
cent last year; and the UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund which is helping some 8 to 10 
million children get extra milk and an extra meal a 
day, and which vaccinated more than 2 million chil- 
dren during 1950. 

Miss Head concluded: “The UN is not a perfect 
organization, but it does hold the nations together. 
It provides a place and way for them to work to- 
gether to solve problems of inequality and injustice, 
and to set up institutions for a better world.” 


Faith in Our Youth 


“Democracy in our country means the freedom 
of each man to profit from what he produces and the 
freedom of self-expression,” declared Mrs. Anna C. 
Petteys, editor, Sterling Farm Journal, Sterling, 
Colo., at the recent Louisiana Farm and Home Week. 
For people in other lands, there must more often be 
bread first, and then perhaps a chance for freedom. 
In our own country we must have bread, but we 
assume also the responsibility of the other needs of 
men in other countries. Mrs. Petteys appealed to the 
group to have faith in the young people of our day 
and generation who seek spiritual guidance. The 
speaker offered this challenge: 

Last winter at the White House Conference in 
Washington, 600 of the 6,000 representatives were 
young people—teen-agers. The biggest inspiration of 
that huge conference came from the challenge which 
the young people handed to the oldsters there. 
“What has happened,” they asked, “to the religious 
faith which is important to full living in freedom? 
We believe in the spiritual values as a part of the 
home, the community, and the nation.” In response 
to these young people, we must offer our faith in 


(Continued on page 105) 
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NEW, EASY RECIPE FOR 


“Honvest Tune” 


Reap Praise from men- 

folks for this luscious 

P CALUMET Harvest Cake 

Oo . .. perfect for autumn 
days and Holidays ahead. So de- 
licious, too . . . both beginners and 
experts find that Double-Acting 
CALUMET Baking Powder insures 
wonderful homebaked goodness. 





FROSTED NUT CAKE 


2% cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
% cup shortening 
1Y% cups suger 
1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
5 egg whites 


Ya cup sugar 
1 cup chopped black walnuts 
or other nut meats 


Note: For best results follow recipe 
exactly. Use CALUMET for cakes that 
are light, tender, fine-textured. 
CALUMET’s Double- Dependable 
Double-Action lifts and lightens both 
in the mixing bowl and in the oven. 
And this Double-Dependability 
guards against baking failure, assures 
truly delicious cakes, biscuits, muf- 
fins. No wonder for over three gen- 
erations homemakers have depended 
on America’s Quality Baking Powder 
— CALUMET ! 
Method. Sift flour once, measure, add 
CALUMET baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream 
shortening, add 114 cups sugar grad- 
ually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time, beat- 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


ing after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla and blend. Beat egg 
whites until foamy, add 4 cup sugar 
gradually, and beat only until mix- 
ture will hold up in soft peaks. Then 
beat thoroughly into batter. Add 
chopped nuts and mix well. 


Boking. Turn batter into two round 
9-inch layer pans, 144 inches deep, 
which have been lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 30 minutes, 
or until done. Cool. 

Frosting. Spread Butter Cream Frost- 
ing generously between layers and 
on top and sides of cake. Garnish 
with additional nut meats. 

Butter Cream Frosting. Cream 14 cup 
butter. Measure 3% cups (1 pound) 
sifted confectioners’ sugar. Add part 
of sugar gradually to butter, blend- 
ing after each addition. Then add 
2 unbeaten egg yolks, 4 teaspoon 
salt, and 1 teaspoon vanilla; blend 
well. Add remaining sugar, alternately 
with about 2 tablespoons top milk, 
until of right consistency to spread, 
beating after each addition until 
smooth. 


A Product of 
General Foods 











Rice IsaF riendly Dish 


By Carolynn Flanders 
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HITE, fluffy rice will always be 

a delicious treat if you serve it 
a new way fairly often. The secret 
to successful rice dishes is to pre- 
pare rice so that you have large, 
fluffy grains that will stand apart. 


Fluffy White Rice 


Put 1 cup white rice, 1 teaspoon 
salt, and 2 cups cold water in a 2- 
quart saucepan. Cover with a tight- 
fitting lid. Set over a hot flame and 
let boil vigorously. Then reduce heat 
as low as possible and simmer for 
14 minutes more. During this time 
the rice will absorb the water and 
come out deliciously tender. Remove 
the lid to permit the rice to steam 
dry. Lift rice with a fork to test. 
Never stir rice while cooking. Yield: 
4 to 6 servings. 


Rice Casserole 


1Y2 cups cooked 2 cups cabbage 


rice Y2 cup bread 


2 cups tomatoes crumbs 

1 teaspoon sugar 1 tablespoon 

2 teaspoons salt butter 

1 tablespoon onion 2 tablespoons 

1 tablespoon cheese 
butter 


Mix the drained, canned tomatoes 
with sugar, salt, minced onion and 
the 1 tablespoon butter. Simmer for 
five minutes. Cook or steam cabbage 
in a small amount of water for five 
minutes. In a greased casserole, 
place the rice as the bottom layer. 
Then place the drained cabbage on 
top of the rice and top with the to- 
mato mixture. If the tomatoes go 
too “soupy,” drain off a little of the 
juice. Top with buttered crumbs 
mixed with grated cheese. Bake until 
brown in a 400-degree F. oven. 


Heart Chop Suey With Rice 


1 cup cooked heart 


V4 cup onions 
(Y2 pound before 


V4 pound fresh 


cooking) mushrooms 

1 cup water Y2 cup celery 

1 tablespoon soy 1 medium onion 
sauce Ya cup raw rice 


Dredge heart strips in flour. Brown 
in 1 tablespoon fat in a heavy frying 
pan. Add water and the soy sauce. 
Brown diced onion, sliced mush- 
rooms, and chopped celery in 1 





Nutritious liver in fluffy rice provides a richly flavored main dish. 


tablespoon fat. Add to heart. Cover. 
Simmer about 15 minutes. Serve with 
a thin slice of onion in each portion 
and hot, cooked rice on the side. 
Yield: 2 to 3 servings. 


Spanish Rice With Peanuts 


34 cup rice Yj cup water 
3 tablespoons fat vs cup celery 


2 tablespoons teaspoon salt 
onion Y2 cup Spanish 

1 tablespoon green peanuts 
pepper grated cheese 

1 cup tomatoes (sharp) 


Wash rice thoroughly in warm 
water. Melt fat in frying pan and 
cook onion and chopped green pep- 
per until tender and browned lightly. 
Add rice, tomatoes, water, chopped 
celery, salt, and peanuts. Stir in- 
gredients together. Cover. When 
boiling point is reached, reduce heat 
and simmer for approximately 40 
minutes. Top with grated cheese and 
serve. Yield: 6 servings. 


Mexican Braised Liver 
1% pounds sliced 2 green peppers 
fiver small onions 

salt and pepper 
Y2 cup water 
4 cups cooked rice 


flour as needed 
8 tablespoons 

bacon drippings 
6 diced carrots 


Dredge sliced liver with flour. 
Brown in bacon drippings. Prepare 
and dice carrots, green peppers, and 
onions. Arrange in mounds on pieces 
of liver. Season with salt and pepper 
and add water; cover. Simmer gently 
for about 45 minutes or until vege- 
tables are tender, adding more water 
if necessary. Serve on a bed of rice. 


Yield: 6 servings. 


Rice Vegetable Ring 


This is good when served alone, 
and very good when the center of the 
ring is filled with a creamed meat. 


3 cups cooked rice 2 tablespoons salt 
1 cup carrots 3 tablespoons 
1 tablespoon onion butter 


Season the hot, fluffy rice with salt, 
butter or margarine, and minced 
onion. Toss lightly with a fork to 
distribute seasonings. Add the raw, 
shredded carrots and toss again. Pack 
in a well greased ring mold and set 
in a pan of hot water until you are 
ready to serve it. 
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Meal Planning With a Freezer 


By Janet Cameron 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Oates, Master Farm Family, Conway 
County, Ark., select a meal from their home freezer. 


HIS miracle age of home freez- 

ers and community frozen food 
lockers is making it possible for farm 
families to enjoy the wonderful qual- 
ity of frozen foods. Homemakers 
now learn that they can save many 
hours by preparing six pies at a time 
instead of one or two, and those not 
used now can be frozen for another 
day. It is the same with other cook- 
ing jobs. Big quantities of baked 
beans or Brunswick stew, plum pud- 
ding, or Boston brown bread may 
be made at one time—with little more 
effort than a small amount. As soon 
as the extra is cool and properly 
packaged or wrapped, it is popped 
into the freezer. 


Families with one or more cows 
usually have some seasons when they 
have a little extra milk or cream—not 
enough to sell, but too much to use, 
so they make custard or ice cream 
or frozen fruit salad. This frozen 
fruit. salad is a joy to have for that 
quick Sunday night supper or lunch- 
eon for unexpected guests. 

It is easy to make a big amount 
from any combination of fruits— 
fresh, canned or frozen, depending 
on the season. In late summer, 
peaches, pears, and grapes are won- 
derful, with a jar or so of those 
cherries which have been canned or 
frozen last spring. To each quart of 
fruit is added a cup of salad dress- 
ing and a cup of cream whipped to- 
gether. Mix and put into plain tin 
cans or frozen food containers, cov- 
ered tightly with a cover or alumi- 
num foil, and freeze quickly. It 
needs no thawing to serve. Just un- 
mold it, slice across and serve on let- 
tuce with hot rolls or muffins. 


Mother can prépare part of her 
dinner now for some occasion next 
summer. During hog killing time, 
the farm family can put away not 
only pork chops and roasts, but sau- 
sage, scrapple, liver pudding, and 
any other favorite dish like pork chop 
suey. When they cull chickens, they 
freeze the non-layers as bakers, and 
make up enough stuffing for all at 


once, so they are ready to pop into 
the oven, wrapped in the aluminum 
foil wrapper. It saves space and time 
to make some of that chicken into 
salad, soup, stew, creamed chicken, 
or chicken a la king now, so it is 
ready for serving any day in the year. 

Does cake ever get stale at your 
house? Don’t let it! Freeze half of 
it as soon as it is cut—and it will be 
waiting for you when you want it 
as fresh as the day it was frozen! 


Freezing helps with meal plan- 
ning. You can plan for a week, or 
even for a month with minor changes 
—and prepare the foods when you 
have some free time (if ever!). By 
this we mean bake up several dozen 
apples and freeze them in packages 
of four, six, or eight, depending on 
the size of your family. 

What do you do with that small 
amount of food left after a meal? 
Why not serve it on those heavy 
paper plates made for freezing so 
the plate of food is complete for that 
meal when Hubby or Junior will be 
left alone? 

Cover it tightly with aluminum 
foil and it is ready to pop into the 
freezer, so all they do is heat it in 
the oven about 10 or 15 minutes. 
These plate meals cost more than $1 
a plate at your big food store—yet it 
is just a left-over to you! A strip of 
freezer tape stuck on top tells what 
is on the plate. If you plan this way, 
you never have left-overs—and those 
hungry men left at home when you 
are away will get a good, well bal- 
anced meal. 


Women with freezers can have 
all sorts of interesting, new adven- 
tures in meal planning and serving. 
The party sandwiches can be made 
two or three weeks ahead and frozen 
—and any that are left may be frozen 
for the next time. With a mixer it 
is as easy to make six or eight layers 
of cake as two, then freeze the dough 
that you don’t want to bake now. It’s 
then ready for fresh, hot cake in a 
few minutes, or put on top of fruit 
and bake for an upside-down cake! 
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URKEE’S new “Stayfresh” process gives your 
cakes, pies and puddings the full, rich flavor of 
freshly-opened, tree-ripened coconut. 


This new coconut is vastly superior to the ordinary 
packaged product as has been well proved by actual 
taste-test comparisons. 


SHOPPERS VOTE FOR “‘STAYFRESH” 


Four out of five of the thou- 
sands of housewives who 
tasted unlabeled samples of 
Durkee’s new ‘‘Stayfresh” 
' with other leading brands in 
Dur ke T Super Markets in Milwaukee, 
cocony Cleveland, Memphis and 
ont Syracuse, said Durkee’s was 
fresher, more moist and 
better flavored. 


If you like coconut . . . buy 
Durkee’s ‘“‘Stayfresh”. Make 
your own taste-test today! 
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DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS .« ELMHURST, L.1., N.Y. 
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CRANE Chofered KITCHEN 


MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER! 








In the new home you are building or in modernizing 
your present home, you will want the work-saving, 
step-saving convenience that a modern Crane 
Kitchen will bring you. 





Consider these advant ing water at the 
turn of a faucet—lots of | work ‘eurface provided by 
beautiful countertops—enamel surfaces on sink and 
cabinets that are easy to clean—yes, and a gar- 
bage disposer and automatic dishwasher, too. 


You can start your modern Crane Kitchen with a 
Crane sink—add cabinets and accessories later if 
you wish. It's so easy, step by step, to fit a new 
kitchen into your budget. 


The popular Crane Sunnyday sink, illustrated above, 
has such convenience features as a double drain- 
board, handy control panel with retractable hose 
spray and swinging mixing faucet, Dial-ese controls 
that operate at a finger’s touch. Made of sturdy cast 
iron with a smooth acid-resisting porcelain enamel 
finish. The complete Crane line also includes a wide 
range of sinks to meet every taste—from the Kitchen 
Queen with two basins and two drainboards to a 
single basin flat rim sink for countertop installations. 


SEE YOUR CRANE DEALER 
NEXT TIME YOU'RE IN TOWN! 

































wbtecten, 


FREE PLANNING SERVICE 


Without cost or obligation, your 
Crane dealer can have the plans 
drawn for your dream kitchen 
and tell you how much it will 
cost. It will probably be less 


xpensive than you think 


CRANE 3 CO. 


VALVES « FITTINGS © PIPE * PLUMBING AND HEATING 





NATION-WIDE DISTRIGUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 








Make These Crocheted Rugs 


By Flora Hafer 








The manner in which you follow one row of crochet with another can 
give variety to these simple rugs. The center of the first one was made 
as a separate unit with rows going across width of rug. Border was made 
with lengthwise addition. Oval rug was begun with a long chain at the 
center. The third rug was made like the center portion of the first. 


ITH a spool of carpet yarn or 

any sort of thread that is fairly 
stout, a crochet hook, and some of 
those old, worn-out garments that are 
cluttering your closets, you can make 
several handsome and useful rag 
rugs. The secret is the combination 
of the fabric and thread. 


These rugs have several advan- 
tages over the old-fashioned cro- 
cheted variety that are made entirely 
of rags. They are much firmer and 
hold their shape better. 


Cut the rags in strips and sew 
them in one length, the same as for 
a rag carpet. Cotton rags work up 
better than rayon or wool ones. If 
you lack some of the colors you need, 
dye them. White or light colors may 
be dyed almost any darker shade. 
By dyeing, you may have rugs that 
mellow into the color tone of your 
room. If you choose a rug yarn the 
same shade of the rags you are using, 
the colors will be clearer and more 
sharply defined. Black and dark 
brown yarn will deepen the colors 
of the rags and tone them down. 


A rectangular rug is the simplest 
to make. Crochet a chain of the rug 
yarn as long as you want the width 
of the rug to be. Turn back and 
work single crochet over the rag, 
hooking into each stitch of the chain. 
Work back and forth, carrying the 
rag along, as illustrated. Take care 
not to pick up or lose a stitch on the 
turn, so you can keep the edges of 
the rug straight. You should finish 
with the same number of stitches 
that you began with. 

The round and oblong rugs are 
somewhat more difficult, for if the 
proper amount of stitches is not add- 
ed as the rug grows, it will cup; 
while if too many stitches are added, 
it will ruffle. 


Start a round rug with about 
five chains joined in a ring. Take up 
the end of the rag and lay it close to 
the ring and work single crochets 
over the rag, hooking into the ring. 
Coil the rag around and around as 
you proceed. When the rug shows 
signs of cupping, work an extra single 
crochet in every fourth or fifth stitch. 






Continue back 
and forth as 
you make a rec- 

tangular rug. 


Add extra stitches 
very carefully 
as you make 
a round rug. 


As the rug gets larger, an extra cro- 
chet every tenth or fifteenth stitch 
will usually keep it flat. 

Start an oblong rug with a long 
chain of about 60 stitches. Proceed 
as with the round rug, by laying the 
rag close to the chain and working 
single crochets over the rag, hooking 
into each stitch of the chain. Turn 
at the end and go back on the other 
side, hooking into the same stitches. 
In making the oblong rug, stitches 
are added only at the ends when the 
turn is made. 

If you desire you may finish your 
rug with fringe. Cut a length of 
cardboard 8 to 4 inches wide, ac- 
cording to the length you want your 
fringe. Wrap the yarn around the 
board and cut along one edge. Dou- 
ble four strands at a time and, with 
your crochet hook, pull the loop 
through the edge of the rug. Pull 
ends through the loop to complete. 
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them. They are adjusting to an Amer- 
jca which has been damaged by two 
world wars; to a change in economic 
structure, in social values, and in 
moral principles. And they are facing 
universal military training for the first 
time in the history of our country. 
They face the future with courage. 


Letters, cards, and memos from 
friends attending the National Home 
Demonstration Council in East Lan- 
sing, Mich., brought bits from pro- 
grams worth passing along. All South- 
ern women will be interested to hear 
that the next meeting of the National 
Home Demonstration Association will 
be held in Raleigh, N. C., at North 
Carolina State College. 


For Greater Home Happiness 


“Most American husbands no long- 
er think of themselves as the ‘head’ of 
the house.” That’s the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dr. Amalie K. Nelson, a 
Columbus, Ohio, psychologist, in one 
of the most important addresses of 
the meeting. And she wasn’t just 
speaking as “Dr. Nelson,” either; she’s 
also “Mrs. Nelson.” 


Dr. Nelson said that the relation 
now is a more “democratic and com- 
panionable one.” She backed up her 
claims by pointing out that many 
married couples have joint checking 
accounts, both sharing in the financial 
undertakings of the household. 


“A fair-minded husband will look 
upon the domestic occupations of his 
wife who works at home as being ‘in- 
come-producing’ to the same degree 
as is the work of wives who work out- 
side the home,” she claimed, “even 
though it may be considered a differ- 
ent kind of income.” 


Topic of Dr. Nelson’s talk was “De- 
mocracy Begins at Home.” She said 
that parenthood is “perhaps the most 
important role that any one of us has 
in life since we are directing and 
guiding the next generation of young 
people. Children absorb our attitudes 
toward the milkman, the store sales- 
lady, the minister, the doctor. They 
hear our conversations about taxes, 
labor unions, and the Government. 
They are absorbing our attitudes to- 
ward Negroes, Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants, Mexicans, and foreign-born 
Americans,” she reminded parents. 


Dr. Nelson advised the home- 
makers to remember that they are 
wives as well as mothers. Some time 
should be devoted to husband care, 
too. She suggested someone might 
write a book on “Care and Feeding of 


, Southern Farm Women Serve Human Need 


Husbands and Wives,” to supplement 
the hundreds already written on the 
care and feeding of children. 


Rural Civil Defense 


Rural areas and small towns as well 
as cities have vital parts to play in 
civil defense, particularly in the mu- 
tual aid and mobile unit programs. 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, assistant to 
the administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlined to the National 
Home Demonstration Association a 
plan for coordinating civil defense ef- 
forts in all areas of the country. She 
pointed out that 80 per cent of the 
entire civil defense force of England 
in World War II was made up of 
women. Women can serve in all 
groups working for civil defense, ex- 
cept heavy fire fighting and heavy 
rescue work. 

In discussing the Civil Defense pro- 
gram for the nation, Mrs. Whitehurst 
told the homemakers that residents of 
small towns and farms are the most 
likely victims of biological warfare. It 
may be aimed not only at people, but 
at animals and crops as well. “Em- 
phasis should be placed on the pro- 
tective approach.” Mrs. Whitehurst 
said. “The important thing in the de- 
fense against biological warfare is to 
be alert for new and unusual insects, 
plant diseases, and new animal dis- 
eases. If you discover any, report 
them immediately to authorities in 
your communities. 

“Nurses are desperately needed,” 
she pointed out, “and young women 
should be urged to study nursing as 
a profession. Others should report at 
the local Red Cross for training as 
nurses’ aides, home nurses, and work 
in the blood program and in first aid. 


“Women’s organizations should 
raise funds for nurses’ scholarships, 
so that qualified young women will 
not be kept from a nursing career be- 
cause of lack of funds,” Mrs. White- 
hurst advised. 


Our Constitution 


The Constitution of the United 
States is one of the most important 
documents ever written. Every citi- 
zen of the U. S. should read it and 
keep a copy on hand. School children 
should have some knowledge of its 
contents. If you want a copy for your 
home or your club, send a 3-cent 
stamp to pay postage, and address 
your requests to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. Print your address clearly. 











Share With Us To Share With Others 


With all my heart, I hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader—man, woman, boy, and girl—will 
read and heed Dr. Poe’s page in this issue. And 
this one more plea as you rededicate your home to 
year-round beauty: Tell us what you have planted 
and give us your personal experience tips and 
plant favorites to share with other readers. And, 
finally—watch our early issues for more landscap- 
Miss Hill ing articles designed to meet Southern problems. 

























































































“TI shopped and compared,” reports one careful homemaker, “and 
found Caloric was not only easier to clean, but had more of the 
automatic, time-saving features I wanted.” 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


Delicious, nutritious after-school treat... 


D For something extra-good, Eat More 
Sweet Potatoes. Use as a vegetable, 
in breads, pies, and cookies. 5 cents, 


(1) Good meals deserve Salads That 
Satisfy. This leaflet gives recipes for 
dressings as well as for salads. 

5 cents, 

(1 Get ready for Christmas baking by 
ordering Selected Southern Cakes, 








O Make your own Christmas cards by You has 96 pages of good cake-mak- 
using Home Craft pattern No. 248. ing information. 50 cents, 
A dozen different designs gi ari- ‘ 
ety. Write var rset —_ 0 For really good eating, use the reci- 


o5 cnnte pes in Selected Southern Salads and 
x Sandwiches. 25 cents, 
Handicraft 
Food Preservation 
(1 Get ready now because Christmas Is 
Coming. Learn to make decorations, 1 Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and Eggs, 


cards, and toys. 5 cents. You'll enjoy them later. 5 cents. 

1) Spend long winter evenings Making [1] If you don’t have a freezer, put the 

Candlewick and Tufted Articles. fatted calf in the can. How To Can 

5 cents. Beef gives the needed information. 

ceangqutatt 0 Help your child with Gifts for Little > cst 


Folks To Make. Tiny fingers can be 0 
kept busy making gifts for Mother, 
Dad, friends, and relatives. 5 cents. 


When you kill hogs, you don’t have 
to eat pork until you're tired of it. 
The Know-How of Canning Meat 
0) Tree Ornaments for Little Folks To gives delicious recipes for taking 
Make will entertain youngsters for care of it. 5 cents, 
hours. Bright eyes will glow with 
delight as small hands work. 5cents. I[ptertainment 


(1 Make a Handbag and “Sleeve Sav- 


eva” Sor yourself or friends. 5 cents. (1) In Table Decorations and Party Fav- 


ors we give suggestions for every 
() Are you looking for a different table month in the year. 5 cents, 
decoration? Make a Cellophane : ; 
Christmas Tree and you'll have it to © Are you planning to give a shower 


use again and again. 5 cents. next month? Try A Christmas Show- 

er. 5 cents. 

Food 0) Teas and Receptions Are Easy To 

Give if you have Miss Griswold’s 

O Bread... cake... pie... any of ing ore ine ~ : 

—— a J ? nstructions. o cents, 

it is good if you Make It With But- — 

termilk. ocents. [) Use Party Ice Breakers to get your 

O You Can Count on These Milk Reci- parties off to a good start. You Il find 

pes to help get’a quart of milk in a dozen grand ideas in this leaflet. 

your diet daily. 5 cents. o cents, 

© Do you plan to Make Candies for © Grown folks like to play, too. Games 

Christmas? You'll like Pralines, and Stunts for Adult Parties will 

Honey Pecan Fudge, and Candied help them get started. o cents, 
Orange Peel. 5 cents. fp : , 

0) Are you making Plans for Your Wed- 

(1) Thanksgiving means big family re- ding? Our leaflet covers invitations, 

unions. Cooking for a Crowd gives music, decorations, ‘procession, reces- 

recipes yielding 50 servings. 5 cents. sion, and clothing. 5 cents, 













t i 7 3st!) TTT UES Ga it 
ickies”—make ‘em Soon my ee) a ee 
These cookies are “quickies make pact (tT li Tue 
BEST-EVER OATMEAL COOKIES —— 1 
Oe emcees ane 
There are 1% cups sifted all-purpose Ya cur mvsely chopped 
H ds flour baking powder «1 CUP chopped raisins 0 The house shown above is economical, convenient, and practical. Its seven 
3 kin 1 teaspoon ” - ros Salad Oil rooms are so arranged that traffic lanes are well planned. The L-shaped kitchen 
cup 


Va teaspoon salt hes aueen alia teal wile ateedt dite = eagee 

ARO pom baking soda Y poacie provides space for eating family meals. A good-sized dining room takes care 

on 1% cups of company meals. Blueprint for plan No. 6 gives complete information, $1. 
1 teaspoon cinnam 2 egg, well-beaten 

ed Lobel (Light) is 2 cups rolled oats KARO Syrup, Blue Label 0 A sketch of the floor plan of the above house is shown in our House Plan Book- 

of tol cleor...mild, 6 tablespoons | tents. Add rolled oats, nut let. In this booklet you'll also see a modern colonial farmhouse, a ranch house, 

wryuet, delicate! Sift together first five in ZOLA Salad Oil and sugars a three-room farmhouse, and several others. 15 cents. 


isins. ingredients, 
* meats ond raist 0° Syrup. anim oiled Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 


Lebel (Dark)... : : ° £)12 to 15 Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, 
rd vee zesty, setistying! abe Bake in mo - please. Don’t forget to enclose money and attach your name and address. 


minutes. Mokes about 4 = of the popular new “KARO 


‘ cop ‘ : imp ame 

s Green Lobel (Meple-y) Wee ony”, contelain® 81 tempting ae ed EE Ae LN ee NET i ETE 
vaewith tangy Maver : © address Jane Ashely, Dept. — St. or Money 

Available in V2 Ib. bottles New Jersey: SEES E SRE see een a Rear eee n ae co nO een Ea ae Se WEE la 


and 5 and 10 \b. cans. 
IPED... s0x.<osveses savserenesenensacnneneuiensenesnnaseninaenetsterenimssseetenssspeniconhnsinnetcichapesneneipipsinasbensssieinentat 
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Fits your way of hig... 


= The new Frigidaire Imperial—made for once-a-week shopping! 














































hat 
for 
a Tuis 10 cu. Fr. FricgipaiRE 2-door Imperial gives you up 
to 50% more storage space than old refrigerators of com- 
b . Ee 5] 8 
be parable size. Plenty of head room for tall bottles, and even 
ak. the Hydrators “stack up” to make extra space. Yes, there’s 
its, space galore, plus the utmost in food-keeping conveniences 
” . like the acid-resisting, all-porcelain interior — alumi- 
ind num shelves that can’t rust — Basket-Drawer for small 
ats, things. And the Frigidaire Imperial gives you three kinds 
of SAFE Cold, each with its own refrigerating system. 
gs, 
its, » 
Food-Freezer Cold in separate 
the Locker-Top. Gives constant, safe 
or: protection — weeks on end—for-up 
a to 73 pounds of meats and other 
- frozen foods. Cuts down on trips 
ve to locker’ plant. 
it. 
eat 
ing 
its, 
Super-Safe Cold in Food 
Compartment. Foods retain fresh- 
1v- ness and flavor days longer be- 
ry cause of the Super-Safe Cold pro- 
its, vided by Frigidaire’s exclusive 
Refrig-o-plate. 
yer 
b- 
its, 
To 
d's Super-Moist Cold in bin-size 
ts. Hydrators, provided by chilling 
coils in the walls, keeps nearly a 
vd bushel of fruits and vegetables 
ss garden-fresh. Actually restores 
is original crispness. 
‘ll Defrosts itself! The Imperial’s main food compartment has the exclusive Refrig- 
ts. o-plate, providing positive moisture control and automatic defrosting. And foods 
d- don’t change temperature during defrosting. Allthree refrigerating systems are 
ns, See the new Frigidaire Refrigerators—and other Frigidaire Appliances at your ee Mg It’s Sraumovade 
i Frigidaire Dealer’s next time you’re in town. Or write Frigidaire Division, General making mechanism ever built = 


Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. and only Frigidaire has it! 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION WEEK Starts August 26th 





—-. 
» 
moe. 


: toate 
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Appliances for the 




















Farm Home 


Refrigerators + Electric Ranges * Automatic Washer 
Electric Ironers * Automatic Clothes Dryers + Food Freezers 
Milk Coolers «¢ Electric Water Heaters «+ Air Conditioners 

Electric Dehumidifier 





Frigidaire “‘Thrifty-30" Electric Range— ideal 
for farm kitchens— is low in price, compact, 
thrifty! Only 30 inches wide, it has ample capac- 
ity for big harvest meals. The thrifty giant oven 
has room to bake 6 big pies, or 10 loaves of 
bread, at one time. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice. 


New Frigidaire Food Freezers are available 
in several sizes designed to meet your needs. 
Whichever size you choose, you'll find new con- 
venience features, new beauty. Your frozen foods 
are protected by a constant flow of safe cold 
from Frigidaire’s Meter-Miser mechanism. 
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Why FORGE your child 
to take a Laxative? 





ty 
{ B Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 


WN Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 


When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own-vegetable products. 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so 7's, 
pleasant-tasting, children take it {&/" 
without fussing. Get it now. Ar >. 
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The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By Betty Jones 







Butterfly Center- 
pieces are unusual- 
ly colorful. The 
variety of designs 
is appealing. 







Turn-a-Corner edgings are 
pretty for table linens and scarves. 
Crochet in white or pastel colors. 


Nylon Topper is easy to cro- 
chet and flattering to wear with 
fall suits. Make it all one color or 
add a border of contrasting shade. 


A Harvest Pot Holders are padded 
with old felt to insure protection. 
A set of three makes a pretty gift. 



































x 725 


LL — 


E725—Blossom Applique 
for tea towels, pillowcases, 
and curtains. Use your 
scraps to make these at- 
tractive decoration motifs. 








sh Se > tL 

E754—Little Creatures—some happy, some sad— 
are charming embroidery motifs for children’s 
clothes or bed spreads. Also good for tea towels. 





To order instruction leaflets: E725—Blossom Applique............ 20 cents ‘ 
E754—Little Creatures 
Twenty-cent and 5-cent items IE eisinctisdecischitchiccetvascia 20 cents 
will be mailed separately. Send II RI asc cictecvasencscicrnenocees 5 cents 
your order to Home Depart- Turn-a-Corner edgings................ 5 cents 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Harvest Pot Holders................. 5 cents 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Butterfly Centerpieces................ 5 cents 
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By Miss Kate 


O you eat the foods 

that are good for you? 
There are seven groups of 
foods, and even you lit- 
tlest folks can check and 
see if you eat something 
from every group every 
day. We drew a pie to 
show you those groups. 
The pie has seven slices. 
Do you eat every day 
some of the foods shown 
in each slice? 

Some of those foods are 
good to eat every meal. 
Some are eaten mostly at 
breakfast, such as cereal. 
You may not get the others 
except at dinner or sup- 
per. If you take a lunch to 
school, you'll have to be 
even more careful to ‘get some of 
every slice of this pie. Be sure you 
have fruit in your lunch, and maybe 
you can have lettuce or cabbage 
slaw to eat with your sandwich. Do 
you have a vacuum bottle to take 
milk or hot soup? You might even 
like hot chocolate to drink on some 
of these cold days. 

When Mother plans lots of vege- 
tables and fruits for your meals at 
home, be sure to eat a good helping 
of each. Don’t spoil your appetite by 
eating candy between meals, either. 
Save your candy to eat right after 
meals, as a sort of second dessert. If 
you want between-meal snacks, eat 
fruit or drink some milk. 


First prize, $5—“My favorite 
foods are green field peas, fried okra, 
sliced tomatoes, and fruit cake. I 
love fruit cake because there are so 
many crunchy nuts to chew on. I 
like to eat fruit cake slowly and taste 
each flavor.” Larry Mullis, 9, 

Dodge County, Ga. 


Second prize, $3.50—‘“The food 

I like at all times and never get tired 
of is bread. Bread can be fixed so 
many different ways that I like, and 
I can eat it with so many foods and 
make them taste better. I like ice 
cream very much, but if I had ice 
cream as often as I do bread, I might 
get tired of it. But I never get tired 
of bread.” Lucretia Ivie, 9, 
Callahan County, Tex. 


Third prize, $2.50—“The food 

I like best is birthday cakes because 

they are so sweet and have good 

icing on them. They look so beauti- 

ful with candles to blow out. I really 
do like to eat birthday cakes.” 

Carolyn Bunch, 6, 

Russell County, Ky. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—*“Milk is 
my favorite food. I like sweet milk, 
buttermilk, and chocolate milk. Milk 
helps me to grow good teeth, strong 
bones, rosy cheeks, and a healthy 
body.” Betty C. Jones, 9, 

Oktibbeha County, Miss. 


Honorable mentions of $1 each 
were awarded to the boys and girls 
who wrote the following letters: 


“Nothing pleases me more than 
to come in and see a big bowl of 


For the 
Littlest 
Folks 










Little Rita Thompson, Fulton County, Ky., en- 
joys a snack of milk and crackers. Rita’s mother 
and daddy are Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thompson. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 


YELLOW 


BUTTER OR FRUITS 


OLEOMARGARINE 


VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 


MILK AND 
CHEESE 





Every day you should eat some 
of every piece of this pie. 


sliced tomatoes on the table. I helped 
Mother plant tomatoes this year and 
helped hoe out the weeds in them. 
My teacher says tomatoes are good 
for me.” Elizabeth Garnett, 10, 

Hays County, Tex. 


“I love ice cream. I love the 
kind you buy in the stores, but I 
think homemade ice cream is best. I 
especially like for Mother to make ice 
cream in our ice cream churn and 
have friends in to help us eat it.” 

Brenda Hayes, 9, 
Anderson County, S. C. 


“My favorite food is ice cream. 

I like it in ice cream cones very 
much. I like different flavors, too. 
But best of all is when my mother 
makes ice cream. It’s lots of fun to 
sit in the shade of a tree and turn 
the freezer.” Barbara Bloodworth, 8, 
Mason County, Tex. 


“I have always liked chocolate 
cake. When I was very small my 
mother said I would cry for ‘black 
cake.’ Now I have learned to make 
my own chocolate cakes. I am also 
collecting recipes that I try out.” 

Joyce Gentry, 9, 
Monroe County, Miss. 


“I like corn best because it is fun 
to eat it off the cob. I like its yellow 
color, and Daddy said it makes me 
grow.” Carol Miller, 5%, 

Butte County, Calif. 


I enjoyed reading about your fav- 
orite foods. It was good to see how 
many of you like lots of vegetables. 
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They're rough on shoes. We know! 
That makes a problem for you—a 
problem that can be solved most 
easily by outfitting your youngsters 
with long-wearing, shape-holding 
Red Goose Shoes. 


Craftsmen who specialize in shoes 
for growing feet build Red Goose 
Shoes over lasts designed for proper 
fitting, from baby’s size on up. 


They reinforce vital parts to retain 





oo CVU y, > 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

o r 


wor as Abveenist® ware 





Style 3342 


“BUILT-FOR-ACTION” 


SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


RED GOOSE DIVISION. > INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY © ST. LOUIS 3, 








Style 3624 


shoes 


good fit and shape, assure longer 
wear. 


With high-quality leathers in up- 
pers, insoles and heel bases —and 
s-t-u-r-d-y shape-holding counters— 
Red Goose Shoes can take the beat- 
ing shoes get from active feet. 


Visit the Red Goose dealer near you 
—listed in most towns’ phone di- 
rectories, or write for name of near- 
est dealer. You'll be glad you did! 








Style 3628 


look for 
this symbol 
of QUALITY 
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Finds Active Dry Yeast easy to use 


Dallas Mother is Prize-Winning Cook 
at Texas State Fair 


Mrs. O. B. Campbell looks over 
a recipe book with her daughter 
Cathyrin. . . using for her book- 
mark the ribbon she won at last 
year’s Texas State Fair! Mrs. 
Campbell has exhibited at the 
State Fair for years and is well 
known as a prize-winning cook. 
A few years ago she achieved 
some measure of international 
recognition when she won first 
prize in a cooking contest at the 
Greater Pan American Exposi- 
tion in Dallas. 


Mrs. Campbell is well estab- 
lished as an expert cook . . . and 
like so many experts and prize 


- winners, she prefers Fleisch- 


mann’s Active Dry Yeast. “It 
suits me perfectly,” she says. 
“The way it dissolves so easily 
. .. really rises fast.” 


The holiday meals ahead call 
for plenty of yeast-raised good- 
ies. They’re so festive, so de- 
licious . . . wholesome and 
nourishing, too! When you bake 
at home, use yeast. And be sure 
to use the best— Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so fast 
and easy—gives you grand re- 
sults every time. Get several 
packages of Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast today. 








Triena - THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 














ACHING 


USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 
Don’t let nagging pains keep you 
from work. HUNT'S Lightning Oil 
Liniment quickly relieves pains of 
muscular aches and stiffness due to 
exposure and overwork. HUNT'S 


ALLIED 


OVER 200 Drugs 





Medicines 


CAMELLIAS! AZALEAS! 


Full-Color FREE I 


CATALOG 


Beautiful illustrations; 
Camellias. Also listings on Hibiscus, Gardenias, 
Dwarf Azaleas, Boxwood, Yew, St. Augustine 





eeeese eiotal P , ; 
atalog gives all prices and in- 
@ OVER- @ structions for ordering. Mini- 
@ STOCKED . mum shipment $3 — satisfac- 
Wholesale tion guaranteed. Write for cat- 
- prices @ Glog now—shipping season to 
lowest in May 1. 
° Camellia e 
o aaciit | NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Reute 2 Biloxi, Miss. 
@eee#s 


and In 

















increases blood circulation to bring 
soothing comfort. 40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 


ALLIED 50% DDT DUST and 
25% DDT Emulsion Concen- 
trate. Powerful DDT for barns, 
animals and plants. Economical. 
Mix with water. 
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ecticides bear the ALLIED BRAND 





Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen ‘and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaranteed 
to ang you or money refund Creo- 
mu 


sion has stood the test of millions of 
users 


CREOMUELSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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USAMA 
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November ° Fe 2 
am e N oN 
By Alma Robison Highee Diy “s 
November is a willful child ae — uf ¥ 
With tresses flying, tangled, wild; i _.. ) y 
She dances over hill and slope, iw 43 
Skipping a twisted grapevine rope. el i % 2! 
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Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Jane H. Merchant 


Along with all the beauty of Your world 
{ * That You have given me, dear Lord, to see, 
Along with dawns, and brilliant clouds unfurled 
j From mountain peaks, and infinite artistry 
Of shell and spider web to marvel at, 
And myriad excellence of shape and hue 
Of flower and leaf and wing, my prayer is that 
You give, as well, some work that I may do. 
Some work to do for You, that shall express 
My thanks, as words cannot; the humblest task 
May offer gratitude for loveliness, 
And since Your world is lovely, I would ask 
To work with heart and hand and mind and will 
To make it, if I may, more lovely still. 


Design 
By Catherine E. Berry 


A woman girds her spirit 
In many simple ways 

To meet the dark of winter, 
The dull, unchanging days. 


A jar of amber peaches, 
A glass, of ruby jam, 

The dried bulbs safely holding 
The flowers of Amsterdam. 


Riches 


By Elinor M. Bragg 
From attic top to cellar 


The jewels are neatly stored, 
The bottled dreams of summer 
For winter's treasured hoard. 


These are things that are mine. I own 
The goldenrod’s pure yellow flame; 
The swallow flying high and lone; 





The thrill of turning earth again; 

The murmured song of the meadow 
brook 

Like a poem forming in my mind; ° 

The deep content of having wrought 

Something good, said something kind; 

The joy of watching the interchange 

Of colors in the sunset glow, 

Or watching drowsy hens arrange 

Themselves for sleeping, row by row. 


Winter Weather 


By Florence Hartman Townsend 


These are the things I love when winter comes; 
The strings of pepper glowing overhead 

In country kitchens; golden, crackling bread, 
And jars of honey and of jellied plums. 


I love to revel in the gracious store 

Of sugar pumpkins, corn to take to mill, 
Of peaches and persimons, dried to fill 

The winter days with joys unknown before. 


I hover in the kitchen when at night . 
The warmth and tang of frying ham drifts up 12 

To brown the sooty rafters, and I sup, 
A peasant, like a king, by candlelight. 


vin is 
pf $ i a LM. 
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“Pilgrims Going to Church,” painted by George Henry Boughton. 


Sunday- Go-to-Meeting Looks 


By permission of The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Cae se 


By Sally Carter 


OW will you look when you go 

to church this Thanksgiving 
Day, or any other day? Do you place 
a proper evaluation on that question 
and its answer? 

At first glance, this thought may 
appear to be “vanity of vanities,” but 
it is really neither frivolous nor shal- 
low. It was the reason for the uni- 
form and severe garb of the Puritans, 
Quakers, and other religious groups. 
It is also the reason why more and 
more churches have vested choirs. 
Spiritual leaders know that the spec- 
tacular dress of some of the mem- 
bers may distract the minds of the 
wearers and of the congregation 
from complete attention to the serv- 
ice, even though those members may 
be sincere and reverent church-goers. 


So, you see, Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing looks are really important because 
of their unimportance. To keep them 
from seeming overly important at 
the meeting, they must receive im- 
portant care before the meeting. 

It is sad but true that there are 
people who go to church to show off 
their good looks and clothes. Others 
will not attend church because they 
can’t afford beauty parlors and fine 
dress. Do you not agree that both of 
these extreme types’ are indulging in 
egotism and vanity that can hardly 
be pleasing to either God or man? 

Somewhere between these two is 
the right answer to, “How do you 
look when you go to church?” 


When you visit friends, you would 
not think of going with grimy nails, 
oily or fly-away hair, crooked stock- 
ing seams, or spotted and wrinkled 
clothes. You take pains to be meticu- 
lously clean in person, carefully 
groomed, and as neatly and well 
dressed as you can possibly be. It is 
your way of saying that you value 
their friendship and the invitation to 
their home. 


Then is it not fitting that when 
you go to church, your appearance 
should be worthy of this privilege? 

Nevertheless, the thought of how 
you look should be parked with the 
umbrellas in the vestibule. And the 
only way to be sure you forget it is 
to attend to every detail of your 
grooming at home. Then you won't 
be nervously pulling at your belt, 


twirling a curl, patting your back 
hair, or adjusting your’ hat as you 
walk up the church aisle. 

Your preparations for church 
should be so well planned and un- 
hurried that you arrive promptly, 
bringing with you a tranquil and 
receptive spirit. 

This will require as much advance 
preparation as possible on Saturday, 
with exquisite cleanliness as your 
goal. You can shampoo your hair 
on Saturday, manicure your nails, 
and give your skin its weekly deep 
massage and special treatments. And 
you can brush, remove spots, and 
press the clothes you intend to wear, 
and go over your underwear, belts, 
neckwear, hose, and gloves to make 
sure that all are clean and whole, 
with no rips or tears. 


No one would suggest that you 
make radical changes in your usual 
mode of dress, or that you try to look 
old-fashioned, drab, or mousy in 
church. Religion should make you 
glad, not sad. But if you are truly rev- 
erent, you will remember that too 
much make-up, too highly colored 
nail polish, too short or too tight skirts, 
too low necklines, and too extreme 
hair dos . . . too, too anything . . . are 
not good taste anywhere, and are 
completely out of tune in church. 
You need not dress as demurely as 
the Pilgrims in our picture, but do 
give conscientious thought to the pic- 
ture you present in God’s house. 





Get °’Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
you desire, fill in coupon, and 
mail to Sally Carter, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas, or Birmingham. 
0) Are You Only Two Feet 
From Beauty? 

(C How To Give Yourself a 
Facial 

E) It’s Fun To Give Yourself 
a Manicure 


PRRID: . cconicrccssreccessinensainncsedgelinaiedies 
TF County........ 
RE thinastinbbectscteceiitoobea State..:........ 
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“We go to school to ham the 3 Gs !” 
says MRS. SEVERIN TERHAAR 


“My husband and I both go to school,” said Mildred Terhaar of Genola, 
Minnesota. 

“Sev attends classes of the Veterans Training Program, to learn new methods 
of Growing and Grazing. And whenever socials are held, I attend, to learn what’s 
new in local Gossip. Most wives love these school gatherings. After a steady diet 
of farm chores, we enjoy dressing up and swapping tidbits of news. 

“And believe me, nothing helps me forget farm chores as fast as Jergens Lotion. 
It’s such a wonderful smoother for my hands... it pretties them up in a jiffy! 






“We're all so fond of home-baked bread, I’m 
always up to my elbows in flour. But a few 


“Winter in Minnesota is cold and windy. With 
all our outdoor chores, my skin would be 
drops cf Jergens Lotion after a baking 
session smooths every trace of dryness. 


constantly raw if it weren’t for Jergens 
Lotion. It’s a blessing to all of us. 


wae 





Hi, 


Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin with 
a film of oil. It penetrates the upper layers 
and furnishes the beautifying moisture 
dry, thirsty skin needs. Only 10¢ to $1.00, 
plus tax. 


“T've always used Jergens Lotion on the chil- 
dren to protect their sensitive skins against 
our raw winds. And my husband has 
adopted it as his after-shave lotion. It’s the 
best skin-conditioner we’ve found!” 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 





Arvin 


Wo ive me Wel are Vy hadio-Phonograph 


74 
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You can hear the difference 
— ina muted melody Ora crashing crescendo ! 














AND THE ROBIN HOOD FIGURE a ie 
FROM ANY BAG OF =~ 
To) :31 Melero) Make)! a 


Try Robin Hood Flour and Discover for Yourself 
What Wonderful Biscuits, Cakes and Pastry it Makes! 


Send your friends Christmas greetings this year on these 
beautiful colorful Christmas cards. You can get them, to- 
gether with matching envelopes, for only 25¢ plus 3¢ post- 
age and the figure of Robin Hood from the recipe folder in 
any bag of Robin Hood Flour. Send in for them right away! 


We are making you this great Christmas offer for just 
one reason. We want you to try Robin Hood Flour! We 
know that once you’ve tried Robin Hood you will never 
want to use any other flour for all your baking. You see, 
Robin Hood is the Happy Family Flour! You’re happy 
because with Robin Hood you bake better! And your 


“fobin Hood 
FLOUR 


“America’s Fastest Growing Fiour’’ 











16 LOVELY, COLORFUL 


yell 


With Matching Envelopes 
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—— 


These 16 beautiful, full color Christ- 
mas cards, together with matching 
envelopes, are yours for only 25¢ 
plus 3¢ postage and the figure of 
Robin Hood from the recipe folder 
inside any bag or package of Robin 
Hood Fiour. Send for your cards right 
away to Robin Hood Christmas 
Cards, Dept. 1, 310 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





















whole family is happy because of the more delicious things 
you bake for them to eat! 


So, go to your grocer’s and buy a Bag of Robin Hood 
Flour. Then send the figure of Robin Hood from the recipe 
folder inside the bag, together with 25¢ plus 3¢ postage, to 
Robin Hood Christmas Cards, Dept. 1, 310 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 6, Ill. Be sure to enclose your name and 
address. Send in right away and make all your friends 
happy this year with one of these beautiful Christmas 
cards. This offer expires December 20th, 1951. 


CLIP AND MAIL TOOAY 


Robin Hood Christmas Cards 
Dept. 1, 310 W. Washington St: 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please rush me the 16 full color Christmas Cards, to- 
gether with matching envelopes. I enclose 25¢ plus 3¢ 
postage and the figure of Robin Hood from the recipe 
folder in any bag of Robin Hood Flour. 





a sig _ se idialtieliate 
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The law of the LITTLE HAND 


Every little guy kaows this law by 
heart. 

You learn it when you get to be 
about 4. 

There’s a smiling clerk at a candy 
counter. 

There’s a little guy. His nose is 
pressed against glass. His eyes are 
eager, shining... slowly choosing. 
Suddenly, his chubby little hand 
points... 

To see it work does something 
warm and good to you deep down 
inside. 

It is the law of the little hand. 
Now this is a law, so simple they 
don’t talk much about it. 

They never wrote it in the 
Constitution. Too unimportant — 
perhaps. 

You see, it’s only the right to 
buy whatever brand name you want. 
To choose the best for the money. 

At first you choose among candy 
bars ...comic books...or bubble 
gums. When you get older, it’s 
brands of soup and soap... hair 





tonics and hand lotions ...washing 
machines and motor cars. 
Eventually you learn that brand 
names bring you the better and 
better products. You can trust them. 
They are guaranteed good. 
By the /aw of the little hand, 


The brand name means that the 
maker believes in the law of the 
little hand ...the customer’s 
freedom of choice...and free 
competition among manufacturers 
to give you better and better 
goods at lower prices. 

Backed by the law of the little 
hand, brand names build strong 
companies and factories to make the 
U.S.A. prosperous in peace... 
and stronger in war. 

Every time you buy the brand 
names...such as the many products 
advertised in this magazine... you 
assure yourself of the best value 
for the money. You help build the 
strength of the U.S.A. 

That is the law of the little hand. 





Whenever you buy— 
demand the 
brand you want 





PDBorund Mame Trandation 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 














Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. 


@ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 


every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbor: Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 


ment for every worker. 


@ Club work and vocational training for every child. 


@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 


at home as the business policy of every farmer. 


e@ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 


every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 











Grandma Lives at Our House 


By Corinne Justice Grimsley 


EVEN -YEAR-OLD 
Johnny, when told that 
his grandmother was com- 
ing to live with them, was 
very resentful. He said, 
“Why does she have to 
come here and spoil all my 
fun! I'll have to give her 
my room, and she won't 
like anything I say or do.” 
Johnny’s father didn’t 
scold him or threaten to 
punish him if he wasn’t 
nice to Grandma. Instead, 
he talked with his little 
boy, explaining that he 
could understand why 
Johnny felt as he did, but 
also reminding him that 
Grandma was unhappy, 
too, over having to give 
up her own home. He told Johnny 
that if everybody would try hard to 
be understanding and helpful, they 
could have a lot of good times to- 
gether. Then he added, “When it 
gets tough, Johnny, come and talk 
things out with me.” 

That conversation helped Johnny 
learn about consideration for others, 
while threat of punishment might 
only have made him act considerate 
when he really felt resentful. More 
than that, Johnny’s father made him 
feel that he needed his son’s help 
and had confidence in him. 

Has Grandma come to your house 
to live? More than one-fourth of all 
women 70 and over live with their 
children or other relatives. Their 
physical care doesn’t cause as much 
concern as the emotional and social 
problems that are created in the 
household. Three generations living 
together under one roof are going to 
have some problems! Physical crowd- 
ing isn’t easy in day-by-day living, 
but “psychological” crowding is even 
worse. This means that each genera- 
tion is struggling to be important; 
the younger generation is trying to 
be independent; the older generation 
is trying to keep from giving up its 
position of importance; and the mid- 
dle generation is the battleground! 
Greater understanding for each other 
from seven-year-old Johnny to 70- 
year-old Grandma is necessary if 
they are going to live together hap- 
pily. Is Grandma feeling sorry for 
herself, or is she trying to take over 
the direction of the household? Are 
you thinking of Grandma as a prob- 
lem—or as a person? 

There are two sides to this prob- 
lem—Grandma’s side and the family’s 
side. One family, realizing that when 
Grandma moved in there would be 
adjustments to make, held a family 
council and agreed on these rules. 

1. Be considerate—and this doesn’t 
mean you must be overpolite or pa- 
tronizing. We all need to feel we are 
needed, and Grandma has a definite 
contribution to make to the house- 
hold. Give her credit for her years 
of experience and listen to her ideas 
and suggestions. You don’t have to 
do everything she suggests, but you 





Grandmother knows such a lot of things 
that are of interest to the youngsters. 


can at least listen. Chances are that 
she could be right! 

2. Remember that Grandma is 
having a hard time, too. She was the 
center of her home. Now she must 
learn to live in another person’s home 
—and that isn’t easy. Be fair to her, 
but this doesn’t mean you have to 
give in to all her desires. She is only 
one part of the family group, and 
each member of a household should 
have privileges as well as responsi- 
bilities. The attitude parents take 
toward older people can be their 
children’s first lesson in genuine re- 
spect and consideration. This atti- 
tude is caught by example—not 
taught by lectures! 

8. Encourage Grandma to mix 
with other people to develop outside 
interests; to attend church, clubs, 
and community meetings. Help her 
become interested in some hobby 
that will fill her leisure time and con- 
tribute to her sense of achievement. 

4. Enjoy having Grandma with 
you! Each family member has a re- 
sponsibility for making home a 
happy place and for keeping har- 
mony among three generations. The 
younger people should be less set in 
their ways, so perhaps they have a 
larger share in trying to create happy 
home life. If we could emphasize the 
good things in our families, and try 
to forget the bad things, it would 
make life easier. Here are some real 
contributions Grandma can make! 

She is a good baby sitter. 

Her stories beginning, “When 
Grandma was a little girl” delight 
children and help give them a feeling 
of family continuity. 

Grandma’s cookies taste better 
than anyone’s, and never seem to 
give out. Her darning is neater, and 
her mending lasts longer. 

In troubled times like these, 
Grandma’s tolerance and wisdom, 
gleaned through the years, can be a 
real comfort to. confused youngsters. 


If Grandma has come to your 
house to live, treat her as a person, 
and not as a problem. Next month 
we will give you a set of rules one 
wise grandmother made for herself 
before she moved into her son’s home. 
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For. every woman who leads a double life... 
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OMPETENT YOU. You whip up rave-winning dinners, breeze through stacks of | CAPTIVATING YOU—with hands so soft and appealing, he can’t resist holding them. 
dishes, tub your fine things, too. But your hands don’t get rough and red—for you keep Yes, “beforehand” Trushay guards hands even in hot, sudsy water. But that’s only part 
Trushay by your kitchen sink and smooth on its fragrant creaminess before each wash- of its magic. Trushay is such a wondrous, quick skin softener—you'll want a bottle on 
ing task. Then when HE is around, it’s... your dressing table as well as in your kitchen. 


! TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion... guards your hands 


even in hot, sudsy water! 








ig = 39 ; . ee 
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And OH, what a fabulous skin softener! A “lovelier-you" powder base! So flattering— Such soothing relief for chapped skin! 
Trushay’s oil-richness gives dry skin a velvety feel. so natural looking—the way your Trushay-based Cracked, sore skin feels better—looks better—the 
Softens and smooths elbows, heels, knees. make-up clings! No cakey, gummy look! moment Trushay’s soothing oils go to work. A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-mYERS 


BUY TWO BOTTLES OF TRUSHAY—ONE FOR YOUR KITCHEN AND ONE FOR YOUR DRESSING TABLE 
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Holiday meals are a cinch with Harder-Freez 

=| —for entire meals can be prepared in advance, 
then frozen and stored away for quick, easy 
warming up on the big day. Now everyone 
in the family can enjoy Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and other special occasions! And 

13.21 and 18 cu. ft. you're always ready for unexpected guests, 

, Chen Models too, with a big reserve store of meats, ~ 





—a vegetables, pies, fresh bread, pastries at their 

oN best! Insist on Harder-Freez—for famous 
FOUR-WAY SAVINGS: on low price; low 
upkeep; quantity and seasonal food purchases; 
time and work savings in many ways! 













13.03, 18 and 30 cu. ft. 
Upright Models 


SCCCHOCSSSCSSSESOSESESCSESSSEESE ee 


Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PR-11, Niles, Michigan 
C Rush information on the many ways HARDER-Freez can save me time, work, and money! 
( Rush data on new HARDER MILK COOLERS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





New-uarver Pile 


——— 


MILK COOLERS Bus 
Spray Type—immersion Type 


Send Coupon for Information 























2384—Pretty, fitted basque and full skirt make 
this a festive frock for holiday parties. Choose 
a soft fabric in rich jewel color and wear a full, 
stiffened petticoat beneath. Three-quarter- 
length sleeve included. Sizes 9 to 17. Size 13: 
8% yards 39-inch fabric. 
















2577—Buttoned on one shoulder, this dress 
flows in lovely lines from the gentled shoulder 
to the hemline slashed for easy walking. Use 
jeweled buttons on belt and shoulder for dress- 
up glitter. Size 9 to 17. Size 13: 3% yards 39- 
inch or 2% yards 54-inch fabric. 








2373—Note the action back 
in this glorified shirtwaist 
dress. Collar cut in one with 
the front. Long or short sleeves. An ideal style to 
choose for a lightweight wool plaid in gay colors. 
Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch or 3% 
yards 54-inch material. 


2264—All-season bolero suit is a good invest- 
ment when made in sturdy rayon or wool. Sizes 
10 to 40. Size 16: bolero and skirt, 4% yards 39- 
inch or 2% yards 54-inch material; blouse, 1% yards 
35-inch. 


2345—The details are good, the sewing easy in 
this versatile basic dress. Choose richly colored 
~ silk for your Sunday best, or washable cotton for 
daily wear. Sizes 12 to 44, Size 18, 4% yards 39- 
inch material. 


2345 TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 110. 
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So good for Drinking! 
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Starlac is milk with only the water and fat re- 
moved. You just replace the water, mix and chill. 
Then pour tall, cool glasses of wonderful - tasting 
Starlac. Starlac tastes so good, Starlac is so good — 
you'll serve it every day. Remember you can make 
a cup, a pint or 5 full quarts at a time! 


Marvelous for Cooking and Whipping! 


When you think of the low, low price of Starlac— 
you'll know why smart homemakers are using 
this new nonfat milk for cooking, baking and on 
cereals. Starlac whips, too! (See directions on 
package.) To make it extra-convenient, Starlac 
vackage stays fresh on your pantry shelf. 


STARLAC males 5 
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FOR WONDERFUL TASTine Cragtac! 








Rich in body-building nourishment! 





Starlac has all the nourishment of the finest milk, 
except the fat that has been removed. Every drop 
of Starlac gives you all the body-building proteins, 
minerals, valuable B vitamins and energy-giving 
lactose of the highest-quality milk. Get Starlac at 
your grocer’s today! 


quarts of 


nutritioug nonfat milk ecco 





STARLAC IS 
MILK WITH ONLY 
THE WATER AND 
FAT REMOVED ! 
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This young lady washes her dainty nylon’collar in a 
jar of warm, sudsy water. She drops the collar in, 
screws the top on tightly, and shakes the jar gently. 


Monday Blues 
By Frances Palm 


They are such jolly, friendly things, 
My washday Monday blues; 

Each shade and color lilts and sings 
In swaying, wind-blown hues, 


It seems a special, sparkly day 
If washing’s on .the line; 

And when my things are put away, 
I’m thankful they are mine. 


There’s Sonny’s little striped shirt, 
Blue as his starry eyes, 

Hung next to Sissy’s yellow skirt, 
Pert patches on the skies. 


My blue things bobbing to and fro 
Wave happy as can be; 

These panties, bibs, and dresses blow 
Gay kisses back to me. 


Enter Cleaning Contest 


A homemaker said to us recently, “I don’t . 
believe in spring housecleaning!” Do you agree 
with this startling statement? If so, why? If 
not, why not? Write us a letter of about 300 
words telling how you manage your farm home- 
cleaning ptogram. If possible, give us your 
daily, weekly, and monthly schedule. What 


. 


; 
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How To Treat Your 
Washable Wearables 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


ASHDAY blues are often caused by a lack 
W« knowing how to treat some of the new 

man-made fibers, novelty weaves, and fin- 
ishes. Be smart and forestall some of your anxiety 
by buying clothing with a label that tells if and how 
a garment may be washed. Then identify the label 
properly and file away until that fateful day when 
the garment needs attention. The label should tell 
it the fabric can be washed by ordinary methods, 
with mild soap and gentle treatment, or if it should 
be dry-cleaned. Now the rest is up to you. Read 
the directions and follow them to the letter. 

If you are fortunate enough to have soft water 
on your farm, thank your lucky stars. But even if 
the water is hard, you can still be thankful for 
water softeners on the market. Softeners eliminate 
curds, formed by the action of soap and minerals, 
which take the sparkle out of your laundry. 


Before washing a new garment, test it for 
color-fastness. Snip a small portion from an inside 
seam and dip up and down several times in a tum- 
bler of mild suds. Press between two thicknesses of 
a turkish towel. If no color is left on the towel, then 
you may expect no fading if you wash carefully. 
Next, remove any unwashable trim such as buttons 
and frills. Mend all rips and tears. 

Although the tag on a new material may say 
“washable,” observe the following precautions un- 
less specific directions are given: go easy on tem- 
perature—warm, not hot water; go easy on soap— 
mild; go easy on handling—no rubbing or wringing; 
go easy on drying—no artificial heat. 

Many of these new fabrics may go into the wash- 
ing machine successfully if the garment is carefully 
constructed and if you don’t leave it in the machine 
too long. But if the material is fragile and gossamer, 
why not play safe and wash it by hand? 


To bleach or not to bleach is a question in the 
minds of many homemakers. Bleaches in both 
liquid and powder form are on the market. Some 
of them may be used on any material. Others are 
limited to certain fabrics. To answer the question, 
read the label and act accordingly. 

Rayons are more stable than they were in their 
earlier years. For the best results, however, we 
still need to pamper them. Do not soak! Never 
have water hotter than 110 degrees F. Rinse two or 
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three times in water of the same temperature. Give 
special care in ironing. Don’t sprinkle them, but 
take from the line when they’re just right for iron- 
ing. They need not be quite as damp as cottons, 
Ironing on the wrong side prevents the objection- 
able shine. Use a warm not hot iron. 

If nylon garments are well made and the dyes 
and finishes are truly washable, they do not require 
the babying that some other new fabrics must have. 
You may use an all-purpose soap, and the water 
may reach a somewhat higher temperature. 


But remember that white nylon is a bit “stand- 
offish.” For best results it demands that you wash it 
apart from the rest of your laundry. Colors in 
other garments may appear to be fast but are 
likely to leave a slight discoloration in the water 
which gives a yellow tinge to white nylon. 


Rinse nylon thoroughly in warm water, carefully 
squeeze out excess moisture, smooth out wrinkles, 
and place on wooden hangers. It will require little, 
if any, ironing then. Nylon prefers a warm iron. 


Fortisan, another new fabric, needs the same 
handling as nylon. Vinyon, water-resistant and non- 
inflammable, may be washed in lukewarm water 
and soap, but do not iron it. Plastic films such as 
Koroseal, Krene, Syntilite, and Vinylite are easy— 
just sponge off with soap and water and do not iron. 

Be extra cautious with Plexon, Saran, and Velon. 
Heat will melt them. Dip your Fiberglas draperies 
up and down or soak in water suds but never twist, 
rub, or wring. Fiberglas dries quickly. Press when 
dry with a cool iron, avoiding sharp creases. 

Wash your elasticized foundation garments often 
to remove perspiration and to restore the garment 
to its original shape. Use warm water and mild 
soap and be gentle in handling. Never twist or 
wring it, but squeeze out excess water in a turkish 
towel. Hang by the supporters or shoulder straps 
over the line. Never iron elasticized garments. 


Your new corduroy dress or suit isn’t neces- 
sarily a big problem. It may be either washed 
or dry-cleaned. We particularly recommend wash- 
ing light-colored corduroy. It can be dry-cleaned, 
but it’s likely to become dingy or yellow after sev- 
eral cleanings. Treat corduroy ever so gently—no 
scrubbing or wringing. Simply dip up and down 
through lukewarm water and mild soap. For badly 
soiled spots, such as the collar, use a brush to 
loosen the dirt. Rinse thoroughly in warm water, 
and let it drip dry. While the corduroy is still 
damp, first brush against and then with the nap. 


Shake the garment occasionally as it drys. Brush 
again before pressing. For the pressing job turn 
it wrong side out, place on a turkish towel, and 
use a warm iron. 

Whatever material you wash, be careful not to 
oversoak. In 20 or 30 minutes, warm water will 
loosen the soil and you can easily wash it out. But 
if you let clothing stay in until the water is cold. 
dirt soaks itself right back into the fabric and the 
result is dinginess. 
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From suds to spin-dry in a single tub! 


* 
SPINNER WASHER 


Look in your Telephone Red Book for name 
of your nearest THOR dealer! Don't buy 
any washer until you see the Thor Spinner 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1951, Thor Corporation Washer. 








Ask your Thor dealer for details! 
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SPIN DIAL. At a glance 
new Thor Stain Removal 
Gvide tells you how to 
remove 26 different 
kinds of spots! Save 
time, fabrics and clean- 
ing bills! Get yours now! 


gives you all 4 


1. SAVES TIME—Does full week’s wash 
for average family in just 1 hour. Wash- 
ing time controlled only by you—no 
fixed mechanical cycles to be gone 
through. Thor washes and rinses— 
then spins your clothes damp-dry—in 
a single tub. Your hands need never 
touch hot, soapy water! 


2. HYDRO-SWIRL WASHING ACTION 
—This famous Thor principle lets the 
water do the work! It swishes and 
swirls clothes gently but thoroughly, 
actually washes clothes cleaner, faster 
—yet is safer for your nicest fabrics. 
Proved finer by test in laboratory and 
thousands of homes! 


3. SAVES HOT WATER—New Thor 
Spinner Washer saves up to 27 gal- 
lons of hot water every washday —as 
proved by tests, based on an average 
weekly wash for a family of 4. Savings 
on hot water—savings on fuel—and 
savings on soap—make you money 
ahead with this great new Thor! 


4. OVERFLOW RINSE—See a demonstra- 
tion and see the difference! See how 
the Thor Overflow Rinse floats soil 
and suds up and off the top—not down 
through the clothes—as in ordinary 
washers. And fingertip control lets you 
rinse, as well as wash, for as long or 
short a period as you like! 


ae SSR SSS ee ene ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eoeneeee 


Send 10c for Thor STAIN REMOVAL GUIDE 
or get it FREE at your Thor dealer’s. 








Home Economics Bureau, Thor Corp. 

2115 S$. 54th Ave., Chicago 50, Illinois 

Enclosed is 10c. Please send me your new Thor “Stain Re- 
moval Guide.” 


ID cette dstinarinaprcrutpontastiainplncnientnvinnmecassdinuantlitaistitisignuienaibiinan 
Address 


CR ergrintennitintiinre ai a ee - 
(PRINT PLAINLY) 
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FOR HEADACHE RELIEF 


Quick-dissolving BC’ Headache Tablets provide 
excra-fast relief for headaches, neuralgic pains, minor 
muscular aches and functional periodic pains. “‘BC” 
is a special combination of several world famous 
ain-relieving ingredients. Try ‘‘BC’’ Headache Tab- 
ts or Powders. today. “B 
“BC” Tablets 10c, 25c and bottles of 50 & 100. 


C” Powders 10c & 25c. 


HEADACHES 
NEURALGIC PAINS 
MUSCULAR ACHES 





“BC rastets 


NOTHING BETTER OR FASTER 
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TREASURE BOX 
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GIFTS & NOVELTIES 









for Children and Adults 


10 TOYS and GIFTS 


* ALL DIFFERENT 


LL $4 OO worth up 


OR TO $2.50 
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plus 10c postage 


TREASURE TOYS, Dept. 1311, 


717,762 Tuckahoe Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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T is not too late to plant calliopsis, 
candytuft, cornflower, gaillardia, 
larkspur, and sweet pea seeds. There 
is also time to set all the bulbs and 
lilies except the madonna, which 
should have been planted earlier in 
the fall. 

For some late fall and early winter 
blooms, purchase and set some pansy 
plants now. And for early spring 
blooms, sow seed in a_ protected 
corner, covering plants with leaves, 
straw, etc., during severe cold. 


For a continuous supply of 
blooms from Christmas to late winter, 
plant bulbs in glass bowls. Make a 
planting each two or three weeks 
from now until late January. Fill 
bowls half or more full of pebbles or 
small rocks. Space the bulbs among 
the pebbles, not allowing bulbs to 
touch each other. Put in just enough 
water to reach the bottom third or 
fourth of the bulbs. Add more water 
as needed, as the bottom of the bulbs 
must touch water at all times. Place 
bowls in a medium cool basement, 
closet, or other dark place for three or 
four weeks, or until roots start to 
grow. Then bring out and place in a 
light place, preferably near a window 
where sunshine will reach them a 
few hours each day. The ideal tem- 
perature is 60 to’'70 degrees. A cooler 
or hotter temperature will not pro- 
duce the best blooms. 

The iris is an excellent hardy flow- 
er that will come back year after year. 
For the time and effort expended, it 
will probably give more satisfaction 
than any other of the flowers of this 
class. It will do well in almost any 
kind of soil, but must be where it can 
get sunshine for best results. Plant 
now in groups along the borders, 2s 
it is here that the iris shows up t» 
best advantage. 


Sweet peas planted this fall will 
go through most of our winter in 
middle and lower South, especially 
if given a light covering during real 
cold snaps. They will bloom earlier, 
produce more and larger blooms and 
longer stems than if spring-planted. 
Don’t deny yourself their rare beauty 
next spring. Plant now if you did not 
put them in last month. 

Soon after the first freeze, prune 
rose bushes. Then mulch heavily 
with hay, compost, leaves, or other 
similar material. 





November 


Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 






Margaret O’Brien, one of the newer and better sweet peas, is 
salmon-colored with an orange sheen. 


Photo courtesy Burpee. 


Leaves are once again covering the 
ground. Don’t burn them. Make a 
compost of them and any other re- 
fuse about the place. Add some com- 
mercial fertilizer to hasten rotting 
and to improve quality of compost. 
For a 3-cent stamp for mailing, I will 
send you directions for doing the job 
right. You will find compost very 
helpful in growing both your flowers 
and vegetables. 


Clean up old flower beds and 
rows. If old stalks, vines, and leaves 
are not diseased, add them to the 
compost heap. If they are diseased, 
you'd do better to burn them. This 
will help much in checking diseases 
next year. 

As soon as frost has killed dahlia 
plants, dig and store the roots. Do 
not break or injure the roots when 
digging, and leave 6 or 8 inches of 
old stem attached. Dry for a few 
hours, remove clinging dirt, and 
store in boxes of sawdust or dry sand. 
Put in a dry, cool place. 

Among the 10 newer roses, the 
four most popular ones, and those 
which have proved to be especially 
well adapted to the South, are: Char- 
lotte Armstrong (cerise color); Forty- 
niner (chrome yellow); Peace (pale 
gold); Rubaiyat (crimson-pink). 


Four still newer and very promis- 
ing ones are: Fashion, Capistrano, 
Mission Bells, and Sutter’s Gold. 


The following house plants are 
well adapted to indoor gardens. They 
do best in a cool room, with a tem- 
perature range of 55 to 70 degrees. 
They are: geranium, African violet, 
Boston fern, begonia, coleus, wan- 
dering jew, asparagus-fern, fuchsia, 
primrose, cyclamen, English ivy, and 
most kinds of bulbs. 

Oaks, maples, elms, and other non- 
flowering trees are usually found on 
the home grounds. They are good, 
but I feel very strongly that we do 
not plant a sufficient number of 
flowering trees. These flowering trees 
are well adapted to the home 
grounds: magnolia, dogwood, red- 
bud, flowering peach, mimosa, flow- 
ering plum, flowering apricot, apple. 
sourwood, and regular peach. 

Pick out some of these you like 
best and plant them this fall or win- 
ter. You will be surprised how they 
will brighten up the whole place. 
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Better TV reception wherever you live... 


with new super-power oto rola TV 


MOTOROLA TV ADDS MILES TO YOUR TV RECEPTION... 
picks up signals even in difficult “fringe” areas where many 
other sets fade or fail to perform. 


EVEN MORE PLEASURE WITH UHF STATIONS ... already being 
planned to widen your selection of programs, as well as to 
bring TV enjoyment closer to rural and suburban areas. 
Motorola TV is designed for quick, easy conversion or adap- 
tion to receive new Ultra High Frequency programs. 


UHF FACTORY INSTALLED... OR... THE “STRATA-TUNER” 
or installed locally into any Easily attached (do it yourself) 
new 1952 model, with all-chan- to most recent Motorola TV 
nel reception and tuner unit at models, for complete all-channel 
a slight extra charge. UHF reception and tuning. 


MORE NEW FEATURES . . . INCLUDING EXCLUSIVE 


GLARE-GUARD 


Motorola TV is the only TV 
which offers built-in protec- 
tion for both picture and 
viewer . . . the optically- 
curved screen and non-reflecting tube surface eliminate up 
to 98% of all reflected glare by actively diminishing and 
deflecting all light reflections out of the picture. 

Motorola TV pictures are Filtered-Clear, razor-sharp in perfect 
Electro-Lock Focus edge to edge. Instant tuning, Bilt-in-Antenna, big 
full-view screens and famous “Golden Voice” high fidelity tone, 


\A YEN at TV AT ITS BEST 
Model 17K8— Mahogany 17 iach console (MN © — | ~—s«1S ALWAYS otoro a 


Fed.Tax inctudes $ 
(Limed Oak $319.95) 2995 Specifications and prices subject to change without notice. 
Prices slightly higher south and west. 
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with GLOROX 





How to make linens beauti- 
fully white, and make them 
last, is every housewife’s prob- 
lem. Millions solve this im- 
— problem with Clorox, 

or Clorox is extra gentle... 
free from caustic ... made by a patented 
formula exclusive with Clorox! 


A dependable STAIN REMOVER 


Clorox prolongs the useful- 
ness of many a garment because 
4 it removes ugly stains from cot- 
tons and linens. Clorox re- 
~| moves stains in kitchen and 
| bathroom cleaning, too. 


AN effective DEODORIZER 


Cottons and linens dried in- 
doors smell outdoor-fresh 
when they’re Clorox-clean. 

Clorox also deodorizes in rou- 
tine cleaning... leaves kitchen 
and bathroom surfaces delight- 
fully fresh-smelling. 


4n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 


The Clorox type of sanitation 
is recommended by hundreds 
of Public Health Departments. 
So for added health protec- 
tion, use Clorox regularly in 
laundering and in routine cleaning of germ 
centers such as drainboard, sink, wash 
basin, shower, tub and toilet bowl. Direc- 
tions on the Clorox label. 


gfe GLOROX fone 


























CLOROX- CLEAN means 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 








Epilepsy 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


HE worried young man hastened 

into the doctor’s office, led by a 
stifly starched and precise little 
nurse. Before the doctor could look 
up, the frightened man began throw- 
ing questions at him. “Doctor, a child 
with epilepsy just moved in next 
door. What chance is there that my 
child will get it?” The doctor pushed 
his chair back from his desk to begin 
a long explanation of this age-old 
disease, because it was apparent that 
this man knew very little about it. 


Epilepsy Not Contagious 

“You can’t catch epilepsy. It 
seems to happen in families whose 
members are of a certain tempera- 
ment. The parents or relatives of an 
epileptic usually have some nervous 
trouble other than epilepsy itself. But 
don’t get the idea that mental illness 
goes along with epilepsy. It doesn’t 
at all. In fact, only 7 per cent of the 
people with this disease are mentally- 
deficient. It might surprise you to 
know that many epileptics are highly 
intellectual and hold important busi- 
ness positions. 

The man across the doctor’s desk 
slowly began to relax and slide back 
in his chair. “I see, but just what 
does a person have when he has 
epilepsy?” the man asked. 

“I guess you have watched the 
little child next door, when he has 
what is commonly called a fit,” said 
the doctor. “He has a convulsion or 
seizure caused by something gone 
wrong with the normal rhythm of the 
cells of the brain. This upset in 
rhythm happens with injury or dis- 
ease. In many cases the cause can’t 
be found. 

“I have known many with the dis- 
ease that live the normal length of 
life. But sometimes their fits cause 
falls or accidents which may result 
in death.” 


Attacks Not Fatal 

The doctor’s caller was more re- 
assured now, but he did not quite 
know all he wanted to about the dis- 
ease. He has seen a man once who 
was seized with a fit that was so ter- 
rifying he had never forgotten it. 
The man was walking along when he 
suddenly screamed and fell to the 
ground. For the next few minutes 
his legs and arms jerked while his 
jaws worked in a contorted way as 
he bit his tongue. Just why this man 
should react so violently while the 
child next door to him seemed to 
have only a jerk in his shoulders was 
the next question. 

The doctor told him that the man 
he saw must have had the type of 
epilepsy called grand mal, French 
for big attack. “In this attack the pa- 
tient becomes stiff just before he 
falls, and often his head is the first 
thing to strike the ground when he 
falls, sometimes causing serious in- 





jury. If a man is lucky enough to 
have a forewarning of an attack com- 
ing on, as 50 per cent do, he can lie 
down and avoid severe falls: One 
man who has this warning sensation 
in the form of a queer feeling or spell 
of dizziness is able to stay on his job 
without fear. He knows he can lie 
down before he hurts himself falling 
down stairs or into a dangerous ap- 
pliance such as an electric fan. He 
becomes unconscious for a time dur- 
ing his seizure. 


“If a person is nearby to aid him, 
he quickly puts something between 
the patient’s teeth so he can’t chew 
his tongue. Once the attack is over, 
the epileptic relaxes but looks very ill 
and usually is in a sleepy condition 
for several hours. A very severe at- 
tack may often leave his mind not 
clear for several hours or a day.” 


Some Seizures Light 

“The epileptic child that you 
know,” he continued, “probably has 
the petit mal disease, or small at- 
tack. I have seen patients who had 
only the minor symptoms of jerking 
of the shoulder, arm, or eyelid. If it 
is more severe, they become uncon- 
scious for a moment, blackout, or just 
have a peculiar feeling. I have seen 
a patient continue what he is doing, 
while another may stop speaking 
temporarily, stare, and smack his 
lips. These light attacks happen more 
often than the severe and are more 
frequent among young people: They 
are seldom blamed for any change in 
the mental condition, but they are 
important because unless treated, 
they may eventually become the 
grand mal type.” 


Disease Not Curable 


“Well, doctor, if there is a treat- 
ment, I wonder why the child’s par- 
ents aren't doing something about 
gétting him cured?” The doctor 
smiled patiently across the desk and 
answered, “The child is probably 
under a doctor’s care, because all 
epileptics should be continually. For 
practical purposes I have to say that 
epilepsy is incurable. Milder cases 

may be cured if the treatment be- 
gins early enough. Today, we have 
a number of remedies that help con- 
trol the severity of attacks and make 
them fewer. Let’s hope the child's 
parents watch to see if these attacks 
happen often. They may develop 
into the severe ones. 


“The parents should be-told that 
infantile convulsions are not fore- 
runners of epilepsy. But if they con- 
tinue, they may mean the child has 
an increased tendency to late epilep- 
sy. No miracle drug or surgery will 
cure this disease. That’s why it is 
so important for a person to see his 
doctor immediately if anyone in his 
family has suspicious symptoms.” 
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Plenty of action is what most 
children thrive on! Easy to see 
why so many mothers choose 
Domino Extra Fine Granulated 
Sugar—more than 99%% pure 
food-energy! Help keep your ac- 
tive children, your busy husband 
brimming with life and pep. Give 
them Domino—America’s favor- 
ite sugar! 


Domino 
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Granulateq | : 
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Get quick blessed relief 
with safe Bicarbonate of 
Soda. Soda is the mildest 
of the soluble antacids, 
not a patent medicine... 
not habit forming. Ask 


your doctor! Just 14 teaspoonful in half 
glass of water quickly eases pain and 
discomfort of gassy stomach, indigestion 
or heartburn. Remember, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda is pure 


Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
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Books for Children 


By Sallie Hill 


EW Horizons With Books—that 

is the arresting theme of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, Nov. 11 to 17. 
Would you parents like to talk to the 
teachers of your children about hold- 
ing a book fair at the school this year? 
Why not talk over this subject with 
your Parent-Teacher Association and 
arrange for an exhibit of choice books 
for both children and adults to ex- 
amine? Children will enjoy bringing 
their favorite books, so invite them to 
bring at least one each. Local book 
stores are often helpful in providing 
a selection of good books, too. Do 
write me about your program. Now 
here are some books I hope you and 
your children will love. 


Fol 
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Sugar an’ Spice and All Things 
Nice, by Julia Kiene. Do you know 
any little folk, ages 8 to 12, who 
plead to try their hand at cooking? 
Mrs. Kiene’s step-by-step instructions 
and gay, colorful illustrations will get 
your young cooks off to a good start. 
(Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


246 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio, 25 cents.) 


Little Miss Crinoline, by Emilie 
and Fritz A. Topperwein. Your six- 
to nine-year-old group of children 
will love the story of seven-year-old 
Gretchen, a little German-American 
girl. A book of substance and beauty, 
this wholesome and charmingly illus- 
trated story is based on actual hap- 
penings in 1876. (The Highland 
Press, Boerne, Tex., $2.) 


Alpha Book, Objects, and Ani- 
mals, are three of Timothy Gee’s 
Tiny Text Books. The colorful illus- 
trations and one-word-to-a-page text 
are designed to teach the alphabet, 
reading, spelling, color identification, 
and recognition of objects and ani- 
mals. (Celeo Corporation, 1635 10th 
Street, Santa Monica 67, Calif., three 
for $1.) 


80 Play Ideas, by Caroline Horo- 
witz, is designed for boys and girls 
from ages four to seven. The book is 
written in simple language and the 
materials suggested are only such as 
are usually found in the average 
home. Parents will be happy to know 
that only safe, easy-to-handle mate- 
rials are suggested. (Hart Publishing 
Company, 101 West 55th Street, 
New York City 19, $1.25.) 
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A Treasury of the World’s 
Great Myths and Legends, by Jo- 
anna Strong. Written for boys and 
girls age 8 to 13, these stories 
have enchanted children for genera- 
tions. Children will thrill to Aesop’s 
Fables, Hebrew folk tales, European 
legends, British folk tales, American 
folk lore, Greek myths, and Arabian 
tales. We shall consider this delight- 
ful collection the literary birthright 
of every boy and girl. (Hart Publish- 
ing Company, 101 W. 55th Street, 
New York City 19, $3.75.) 


Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 
In this, her only book, the author pre- 
sents the autobiography of a horse as 


he perhaps would 


have told his own 
story. For generations 
this book has delight- 
ed children and has 
given them an impetus 
to more humane treat- 
ment of dumb animals. Indeed, the 
publishers state that more copies have 
been printed of this book than any 
other, except the Bible. Suffice it to 
say that no child’s education is com- 
plete until he has read this beloved 
classic. (The Pocket Books, Inc., 36 
W. 44th Street, New York City 18, 
35 cents.) 


A Castle and Sixpence, by Mar- 
garet J. Baker. This delightful book 
brings all the enchantment of a magi- 
cal fairy story that will endure in the 
mind of a child long after the last 
page has been read. The Martingale 
children are as real as the ones next 


door, and their rescue of Fancy, an 
old dust-cart horse, begins an inspir- 
ing story of courage, resourcefulness, 
and kindness told in a most entertain- 
ing manner. (Longmans, Green, & 
Company, Play Department, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 3, $2.50.) 


The “Keep-Busy” Book, by Mar- 
ion Jollison. If you have a child be- 
tween ages four and eight, here is an 
activity book for such a youngster 
with elementary reading ability, or 
one who cannot read at all. These 
original sight games feature cut-outs, 
poems, stories, fascinating play ideas, 
and songs which may be acted out. 
(Hart Publishing Company, 101 W. 
55th Street, New York City 19, $1.) 


Play-in-Bed Fun for boys and 
girls from five to eight, by Marion 
Jollison, has an array of picture puz- 
zles, drawing games, and picture 
quizzes, each set up as a game. Your 
child will not realize he is learning as 
he turns these delightful pages. (Hart 
Publishing Company, 101 W. 55th 
Street, New York City 19, $1.25.) 


Ten Sure-Fire Parties for Boys 
and Girls from 9 to 14, by Judith 
and Caroline Horowitz, is a collec- 
tion of gay party ideas and details 
including party schedules, invita- 
tions, menus, decorations, and games. 
Companjon to this book is Ten De- 
lightful Parties for Little Children 
from 3 to 8, also written by Judith 
and Caroline Horowitz. (Hart Pub- 
lishing Company, 101 W. 55th Street, 
New York City 19, 50 cents each.) 





University test reveals TRUTH about breakfast foods! 


QUAKER OATS IS BEST 





OF ALL 14 LEADING CEREAL 
N LIFE-GIVING PROTEIN ! 


Yes, 14 nationally known breakfast cereals, both hot and cold, 





. of all shapes and kinds were put fo a test by a leading State University. 





In results just published, Quaker Oats is first in nourishing protein! 











(See Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of Food Research, an Official Publication of The Institute of Food Technologists) 


“You’ve always known a breakfast of hot Quaker 
Oats is the best, because it makes you feel so 


good and nourished! 


Now here’s proof that you're right! 

In scientific tests, made by a State University, 
Quaker Oats comes out Number One of all 14 
leading cereals! Yes, Quaker Oats is so superior 
in life-giving protein, it beat all the others! 
Quaker Oats was even proved better in growth- 


No wonder doctors say the more often young- 





they grow! 


And for you, Mom and Dad, there’s more ener- 
gy, more stamina, in nourishing oatmeal, than 
any other whole-grain cereal! 


sters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better 


So eat Quaker Oats every morning. It’s the. 
best buy in cereals—less than 1¢ a serving. And 
the best cereal for your family. Remember to 
buy Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats, which are the 
protein than well-known “baby” cereals. same. More people enjoy Quaker Oats for 
breakfast than any other cereal in the world. 


QUAKER Oats 









Quaker and 
Mother's Oats 
are the same 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


Copyright 1951 by The Quaker Oats Company 





FOOD FREEZERS 
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BACKED BY 4 
CENTURY-OLD TRADITION O! 
FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


New for You 
By the Wishbone Editor 


White Mountain apple parer, 


, corer, and slicer reduces the work in 


apple canning. Costs only $3.75 from 
Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H. 





Dee’s Grip-ette will hold the baby’s 
tumbler, cup, and dessert dish with 
a firm grip; will not tip over. Costs 
about 59 cents from Givens & Com- 
pany, 123 Lullabye Lane, Clarendon 
Hills, Il. 


To prevent scratched furniture 
surfaces, cover bottoms of lamps, 
vases, table radios, and other items 
with felt cushion. Cut in shape de- 
sired and iron on. Inquire at local 
stores for this item; made by A. Gil- 
man B. Smith Co., Inc., 915 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 


“Once upon a time” has added 
meaning when beloved fairy tales are 
vividly presented with miniature 
plastic figures. “Cinderella,” “Red 
Riding Hood,” “Three Bears,” “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “Three Little Pigs” are avail- 
able at department and chain stores 
at 49 cents each, or the six-story pack- 
age for $2.98. The packages may be 
hung as pictures, as shown in the 
lower right photograph. 
Vv 


“Who” is an exciting game of hid- 
den identity. Each player assumes a 
character unknown to the others by 
drawing an identification card and a 
disguise cap. Costs only $1.50 at 
leading department stores or from 
Parker Brothers, Salem, Mass. 


“Skatterbug” is a new spinning 
game that will be fun for all the fam- 
ily. It is especially appealing to the 
tiny ones and primary grade set who 
yearn to have a part in the fun. 
Available for $2 from your nearest 
department store or Parker Brothers, 
Salem, Mass. 


keeps clothing from slipping off new 
coat and hat hooks. These hooks are 
available at three for 25 cents from 
The Washburn Co., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 
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MAGIC HAIR 


CURLS waves og MBS washes 


Diaby Blue Eyes’ 


MIRACLE SKIN DOLL 


SHE CRIES! SHE SITS UP! 


Included! 

BRUSH, COMB, MIRROR, 
SET OF CURLERS, AND 
HAIR STYLE BOOKLET 


2? 
Blue Eyes is 19 
> inches tall, the size of a real baby. 
sa She has rosy cheeks, cute Cupid’s 

\y bow mouth and real eyelashes 

"Cn Sie over big beautiful blue eyes. Arms, 
wy ry 














legs and head are movable so she 

can sit up and assume life-like 

..andevencall hermommy. 

MAGIC HAIR! SAR AN MAGICHAIR. Her soft shim- 

mering hair is miracle Saran— 

AE made to shampoo, curl, braid and 
4. comb into any style. 


UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. 


CUSTOM WARDROBE. She’s all 

up ina lace-trimmed flared 
ninon or organdy dress, rubber 
panties, white socks and booties. 
AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE. So per- 
fectly molded that her hands and 
feet are life-like. Arms and legs 
are enchantingly dimpled. 


SHE SLEEPS! 





SHE CRIES! 


Woney Gack Guarantee 


' 
' 
a 
' 
a 
B Address 
« 
i 
' 
a 
L 


Niresk, Dept. DA-290 
1474 W. Hubbard S$t., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please rush complete Baby Blue Eyes doll with Magic Hair on 
money-back guarantee. 


Remember e ee teteeseresetsassbeebeeebeeeeseeseeess 


AOE ne eee eee e eee eee e eee eee hana ee etaneebeee 


City... ..serccrercvvceecvccovccccvcceess Zone.. .State.... 
© Send COD plus postage. () Send heart-shaped gold finish 
CD I enclose $5.95 locket only 50c extra. 

C1 enclose $6.45—include locket necklace— ship prepaid. 
ae ee a 





When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
Saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkled 
on your plates holds them firmer so they feel 
more comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums 
made sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid em- 
barrassmentcaused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 








Church Attendance 


Since there are no country 
churches in my community, some 
way had to be found to’ bring the 
rural population to the two churches 
in town. We solved this by laying 
aside a fund each Sunday to pay 
school bus drivers to transport the 
people. The fellowship that resulted 
is truly worth the small salary that 
we pay the drivers. Mrs. Carl Loper, 

Mississippi. 


Huckleberry Pie 


How many of your readers can 
pick a huckleberry pie just outside 
the kitchen door? Or gather berries 
to freeze and can without the dan- 
ger of snakes and discomfort of red 
bugs and spiders? 

My father transplanted a number 
of native South Georgia plants. Two 
of them back of the 
kitchen are almost 
as big as trees, 
yielding a pie any 
time after the ber- 
ries begin to ripen. 

As my father 
went about the 
woods gathering 
berries, he always tagged those 
bushes bearing the largest fruit. 


A Child’ 
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Then in the fall he transplanted 
them. Mrs. Mary Norsworthy, 
Georgia. 


Family Journal 

I have kept a family “journal” 
since 1940. In it I have recorded the 
high lights of our own lives together 
with national and international events 
of great importance. It’s a family 
as well as contemporary history of 
world affairs. It should prove in- 
teresting to my children when they 
start raising families of their own. I 
keep the record brief and type it on 
plain notebook paper. 
Mrs. Jean M. Burlingame, Arkansas. 


Creative Hobbies 


I read with much interest your 
article on creative hobbies. I feel 
that most people without a hobby 
are lost and do not realize what they 
are missing, especially those who 
have no children. 

I belong to a home demonstration 
club, garden club and Legion Auxil- 
iary. I keep house, have a flower 
garden and vegetable garden. - 

Mrs. Henry T. West, Georgia. 


Like Recipes—Patterns 


I think The Progressive Farmer is 
one of the best magazines published. 
We have been taking it for years. It 
is like a dictionary—information on 
every subject. When I want to find 
out the newest recipes I can always 
look in the latest issue of this maga- 
zine to find them. The dress that I 
wore last Easter was made from one 
of your patterns. 

Miss Alta Franks, Texas. 


S Quilt 


For You To Make 




















1556—Banbury Cross 
block might well be used 
with Dancing Jumbo and que him on 
Noisy Duckling to make chair covers 
a quilt for a child’s bed. your 





ibs 














1559—Friendship Dahlia pre- 
sents a pleasing opportunity for 
using print scraps. Blend colors 
and designs carefully on a plain 
background for best results. 





1557—Dancing Jumbo 
is a lively fellow. Appli- 


little one’s 


Bettys 


Jones 














1558— Noisy Duckling, 
when appliqued in gay 
scraps, can waddle right 
across a bedspread, cur- 
tains, or even pajamas. 


curtains or 
to decorate 
room. 

















1560—Orange Peel is an old 
design with many variations. 
When handled carefully, this is 
a very effective block with an 
interesting all-over design. 


AVE you made plans to enter our new quilt contest? If you haven't 
already done so, order your entry blank today. It tells rules, prizes, 


and closing date. 
enter and tells how to order them. 


It also lists old and new designs which you may 


The new designs are illustrated. 





To Order: 
terns are 15 cents each. 
Department, 


Entry blank for quilt contest is free. 
Order from Betty Jones, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Quilt pat- 
Home 











MANY LEADING HOSPITALS DO IT! 
NOW, IN YOUR OWN HOME... 


Clean House 


IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION! 






ALL YOU NEED IS 


6 b] 


Brand Disinfectant 


QUICK! EASY! ECONOMICAL! 


Trust ‘‘Lysol” for soapy detergent action 
to whisk away dirt in jig time. See how it 
removes stubborn spots from tiles, sinks 
and bathtubs. See how it leaves every- 
thing it touches cleaner than clean! And 
how much elbow grease it saves you in 
your house cleaning! 


Trust “‘Lysol” for potent and penetrat- 
ing germicidal action to seek out and kill 
deadly disease germs—in cracks, crevices, 
hard-to-clean corners, between tiles, in 
invisible pores of painted walls and 
woodwork. 


Trust ‘Lysol’? for proven antiseptic 
qualities to care for everyday cuts, 
scratches, bruises and skin abrasions. It’s 
a must for first-aid and sickroom care! 

Up to 40 times more effective in killing 
germs than mere household bleaches. 
(When tested in the presence of standard 10% serum.) 


EVERYWHERE YOU CLEAN, 
EVERY TIME YOU CLEAN 











Sinks * tubs © toilets * woodwork 
doorknobs * closets * shelves 
nursery * bathroom * kitchen 

garbage pail 











DISINFECT * DEODORIZE * CLEAN WITH 
HOSPITAL-PROVED 





REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 














with every single breath! 





DEEP ACTION REUEF | 


from coughing spasms, stuffiness 








Here’s a special way to relieve the 
worst miseries of colds with the very 
same Vicks VapoRub that brings 
such grand results whenever you 
rub it on. 

It’s Vicks VapoRub in steam! 

So easy .. . so effective! Put 2 good 
spoonfuls of VapoRub in a vaporizer 
or bowl of boiling water as directed 
in package. 

Then... breathe in the soothing, 
medicated vapors. 














Every breath you take brings glo- 
rious relief ... because every single 
breath carries VapoRub’s famous 
combination of time-proved medi- 
cations deep into the large bron- 
chial tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 

Then, to keep up relief for hours, 
rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, chest 
and_ back, too. It keeps right on 
working ... even while you sleep! 


a 
: World’s best-known home remedy fo relieve miseries of colds! 
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THESE 14 BELLS 


50 


lasts. 







Here's a complete assortment of 
=— novel plastic Christmas tree orna- 
ments that glow in the dark... you 
get 76 of them for only $1.00! You'll 
thrill! The kiddies will be spellbound. They are 100% safe 
—NO WIRES—NO ELECTRICITY—Just hang them on 
your tree, fireplace or mantle. All 76 ornaments are made 
of lifetime plastic. They won't chip or wear out... they'll 
last forever. An unusual assortment of attractive and ar- 
tistic subjects complete the 76 ornaments... Many are up 
to 414 inches high. As an added feature the bells spell 
M-E-R-R-Y C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S, Extra! Ilustrated copy 
of A Visit From St. Nick. 





\ /\ A RUSH DRDER 


Only 3 Se 
(Sorry, No C.0_D’s) Act while supply 
Our money back guarantee 
protects you fully. 
RABAR PLASTICS, Dept. 22 
P. O. Box 360, New York 46 


ASTIC GLOW ie DARK 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS only 00 


POSTPAID 

















Bells—14 spell M-E-R-R-Y 
-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S. Santa and 
his Sled. 8 Reindeer in their fleeting 
splendor. The North Pole. Santa's 


a 


=~. House, unique and inviting. A saucy gremlin, a robust 
<= snowman and a Cherub. 4 Candy Canes. 14 dazzling, shiny 
ty Stars to gleam and sparkle through your tree. 3 Candles, 
16 Icicles. Mantle with Clock, Stocking and Kiddy. Now 
comes Santa with his pack of toys for your tree or kid- 
dies’ stockings. A Locomotive, Train, Sail Boat, Doll, 





Send today. Enclose $1.00. 
Weship promptly postpaid. 
ts to a Customer. 
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Spicy Wardrobe 
Changes 
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AKE a stole to go 

with your favorite 
date dress, to match 
your gayest plaid skirt, 
or to give added charm 
to a simple cotton frock. 
The straight ones are 
simple to make and 
may be brightened with 
self fringe, pockets, or ball fringe. 
There are a variety of fitted styles, 
too. Some have sleeves, collars, or 
even knitted gloves attached. Others 
are almost little capes. You should 
have at least one in your wardrobe. 


Our stole is unusually versatile. 
One and one-fourth yards of material, 
folded lengthwise, make a short 
shoulder stole. It’s easy to wear, too, 
if you button it loosely in place. 
Make a mate to this short stole, but- 
ton the two together, and you have 
a long stole. 


With several half stoles to button 
together, you can mix and match a 
charming accessory for almost any 
of your costumes. 

The unusual vestee worn by the 
model at the bottom of the sketch is 
a charmer. We show one way to 
make a fluffy bow of the wide ties. 
Can’t you just see what interest such 
a treatment would give to a collar- 
less jacket or suit coat! To see how 
this looks when laid out flat, note the 
small sketch above the hip-button 
jerkin. Cut if out, hem it, and put 
it on! For real glamour, line the tie 
ends with a contrasting color. Use 
cotton tape for the little ties that 
fasten around the waist. 


The hip-buttoning jerkin can be 
worn “over” or “under.” Wear it over 
a simple, basic dress or under a suit. 

Changes in the silhouette are very 
noticeable this fall. Most of them 
will continue right on into the spring. 
Most interesting, perhaps, are sleeves. 





Mrs. Willie Fancher, Mrs. Chester Schick, Mrs. J. W. Hale, Miss Jeannine 


Make your own pret- 
ty accessories to give 
color to your fall and 
winter wardrobe. The 
jerkin and vestee are 
wonderfully different, 
and the stole can have 
a change-about charm. 






By Johnnie Hovey 


After a spring and summer without 
sleeves, we're now going in for them 
in a big way. They're big sleeves! 
One style is called “chicken leg.” Its 
extra fullness at the top dwindles tg 
a tight cuff. Leg-o’-mutton, lantern, 
and monk’s sleeves are all full. Col- 
lars are almost as interesting and 
often do a very flattering job of 
actually framing the face. 


Certainly our present styles are 
anything but demure and retiring— 
they are as feminine and fancy as 
we could desire. 

The cape style is taking hold, too. 
A velveteen cape with matching hat 
can do wonders for an old dress or 
coat: There is a wide variety, too, 
so you can find the length cape you 
prefer. Some are short—not much 
more than overgrown collars. Others 
are regular wraps, reaching to waist 
or hip length. Select the material to 
suit your need—plaid woolen, rich- 
colored velvet or velveteen, soft silk, 
or heavy lace. If yours is a lined 
cape, make sure you select the lining 
with care for the inside often shows. 





Accessory set 2571 comes in small (10 
to 12), medium (14 to 16), and large (18 
to 20) sizes. The short stole or scarf re- 
quires 14% yards material; the long, 1% 
yards each of two fabrics; jerkin, 1% 
yards 35-inch or % yard 54-inch; vestee, 
% yard 35-inch. To order, see coupon on 
pattern page. 





Houghton, and Miss Maxine Ballenger participated in a dress revue in Fisher 
County, Tex. The fashion show climaxed a year of clothing and sewing study. 
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25% to 50% more food space 


Compare this new General Electric F with old-style - | refrigerators and see 
how G-E gives you much more space in the same floor area! 


There are 133 items in this grouping of food. And, you can place every item—and 
more—in the G-E Refrigerator shown at the right! Everything's in its place, too, 


GET the best buy in a refrigerator, keep these three mighty important 
things in mind: You want lots of food space. You want convenience 
features. You want dependability. 


SPACE. The General Electric Refrigerator gives you 25% to 50% more 


space than most old-style refrigerators now in use. 
CONVENIENCE FEATURES. You'll be pleasantly surprised when you see 
all the wonderful features in the G-E Refrigerator. 
DEPENDABILITY. No other refrigerator can surpass General Electric’s 
record for dependability. More than 2,700,000 General Electric Refrigerators 
with sealed refrigerating systems have been in use 10 years or longer. Many 
for 15, 20 years and longer! 

See these wonderful refrigerators at your G-E dealer’s. You'll find him 
listed in your classified telephone directory. General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BE gies. you all these wonderful convemience, features: 
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Model NH-10 above. Most General Electric Refrigerators are available with either 
right- or left-hinged doors. Trim and specifications subject to change without notice. 









IN THe REE 


You get two appliances in one cabinet when you invest in a General Electric 
Refrigerator-Food Freezer Combination. 

ONE: The large food freezer has its own separate door, and its own separate refrigerating 
system. It’s not just a storage compartment for frozen foods. In it, you can freeze 
your oun foods, for it maintains zero-degree temperature. 

Two: The de luxe refrigerator also has its own separate door, and its own separate 
refrigerating system, and its own temperature control. In it, moist cold keeps foods 


garden-fresh day after day! 


In our opinion, G-E Refrig- 
erators are unsurpassed for 
quality, workmanship, and 
features—yet are priced as 








Foods remain crisp and 
fresh! Frost does not build up 
in the fresh-food section. Un- 
covered foods do not dry out, 
an advantage of moist cold. 


Redi-Cube Ice Trays! You 
ean pick out cubes singly, 
and return the rest to the 
freezer—still undisturbed in 
the dividers. 


Vegetable Rolla-Drawers, 
on ‘rubber-tired wheels, roll 
quietly. So easy to keep 
clean. High-humidity keeps 
vegetables garden-fresh. 


No more hard butter! This 
special conditioner, built 
into the door keeps a full 
pound of butter at spreading 
and mixing temperature. 


low as you will pay for other 
refrigerators with less usable 
space, fewer conveniences. 








GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Meet this 3-generation Maytag family 
from Indiana: grandmother, Mrs. Neva 
Merritt of Brownsburg; mother, Mrs, 
Earl H. Merritt of New Augusta; and 
granddaughter, Mrs. Thomas Hadley of 
Danville, owner of this beautiful 
Maytag automatic washer. 










































Why has this family been so loyal to 
Maytag for three generations? This is 
the way Mrs. Earl H. Merritt, second 
generation, explains it: “When my 
daughter, Ann, shopped for her new 
washer, it had to be a Maytag. She knew 
how clean my Maytag washes clothes. 
And Ann’s grandmother is still using a 
Maytag made in 1923. Imagine . .. it’s 
been washing clothes clean for 

almost thirty years!” 


Mrs. Hadley says goodbye to washday 
i - me) work with her new Maytag 

Ee oa automatic. “I just set a simple control. 
That’s all there is to it. I can play 

with my son, shop, or just rest.” And 
while she does, the Maytag automatic 
washes, rinses, spin-drys, shuts off 

... all automatically. Famous Gyrafoam 
washing action, fully automatic, 

Safety Lid; needs no bolting down. 


See it today ... and learn why Maytag 
has been the most-wanted washer 
for 3 generations. 


Mrs. Ear] H. Merritt finds the Gyrafoam 
action of her 1951 conventional Maytag 
helps her whizz through a big wash. And 
that’s daughter Ann (Mrs. Thomas Hadley) 
giving her a cheerful assist. 






Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 
Super-insulated oven keeps 
heat in. Automatic controls. 
Giant burners. Dutch cooker 
well. So easy to clean and keep 
clean. Built to “CP” standards. 


3-GENERATION DEALERS TOO! 
Left to right: father, Arthur E. 
Naylor; grandfather, A. D. Nay- 
lor; and grandson, Howard 
Naylor. All three are Maytag 
dealers in Oakland, Maryland. 

















WASHERS * IRONERS*+ RANGES « FREEZERS 



















Memory Book Recipes 


All ready for country butter and a hot cup of coffee or choco- 
late milk—oven-fresh bread flavored with fruit and nuts. 







By Sallie Hill 


ROM “all over” we've gar- 
nered these recipes for using 
our Southern, home-grown nuts. 


Black Walnut Drops 
Dr. Lillian Storms Coover, a 
busy “first lady” who sends us this 
coveted recipe, is president of the 
American Dietetic Association. 
Ya cup shortening 
Y3 cup butter 1 teaspoon soda 
V4 cup powdered 2 cups chopped 
sugar black walnuts 
1 teaspoon sifted powdered 
vanilla sugar 
2 tablespoons 
thick cream 
Cream shortening and butter 
together. Add sugar, and cream 
until light. Stir in vanilla and 
thick cream. Sift flour and soda 
together. Add nuts and chop the 
nuts a bit more right in the flour 
mixture. Stir into creamed mix- 
ture. Shape into small balls the 
size of hickory nuts. Place on 
cooky sheet and bake in slow oven 
(325 degrees F.) until a delicate 
brown, about 20 to 30 minutes. 
When cool, roll in sifted pow- 
dered sugar. 


2 cups flour 


Fruit-Nut Bread 


Yp cup dried 2 tablespoons 


apricots melted butter 
Vy cup raisins 1 teaspoon 
Yo teasdoon vanilla 
grated orange egg 
rind 2’ cups flour 


7a cup orange V4 teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder 
water 1 teaspoon soda 

34 cup sugar Y2 cup finely 

chopped nuts 

Cover apricots and raisins with 
hot water and soak for 30 minutes. 
Drain and save water; grind fruit 
in food chopper until fine. Add 
grated orange rind, juice, and wa- 
ter to ground fruit. Stir in sugar, 
melted butter, and vanilla. Beat 
egg and blend in. 

Sift together the flour, salt, bak- 
ing powder, and soda. Combine 
with the fruit mixture. Add nuts 
and blend well. Pour into a 
greased loaf pan. Bake at 350 
degrees F. one hour. Cool and 
slice % inch thick. 

Canned Nuts 

Florence Imlay, foods and nu- 
trition specialist with Kentucky 
Extension Service, provided these 
directions for canning pecans and 


juice 
3% cup soaking 





other nuts. Put a thin layer of nut 
meats in a baking dish and place 
in a 200 degree F. oven for about 
10 minutes, or until dry. Then 
pack in hot but dry jars. Seal, be- 
ing careful that covers are dry, 
and process 20 minutes at 5 
pounds pressure. Open petcock 
gradually to let steam escape 
without allowing gauge to go to 
zero. Complete seal of screw, glass 
top with bail, and two-piece glass 
top jars with band. Cool and store 
in cool, dark place. 


Date-Walnut Cake 

I found this family treasure 
when I visited the home of Master 
Farmer and Mrs. A. J. McCrack- 
en, Haywood County, N. C. 

1 package dates 1 egg 


1 package raisins 3 cups flour 
1 cup walnuts 1 teaspoon bak- 


1 cup hot water ing powder 
1 teaspoon soda 1 cup water 
34 cup butter 1 teaspoon 


1 cup sugar vanilla 

Quarter and scald dates; cut 
raisins in half. Place fruit and 
nuts in bowl. Add soda to water 
and add to mixture. Let stand 
until needed. Cream butter; add 
sugar. Add beaten egg. Sift flour 
and baking powder together and 
add to mixture alternately with 
water. Add vanilla and fruit mix- 
ture. Bake in three layers in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) for 25 
to 30 minutes. 


Filling 
1 pound powdered 2 tablespoons 
sugar cocoa 
3 tablespoons 
butter 


Cream sugar and butter. Add 
cocoa mixed with enough warm 
coffee to spread easily. Spread be- 
tween layers and on top of cake. 


Favorite Peanut Brittle 
va, Seueneen 1 cup sugar 


utter Vg teaspoon soda 
1 cup shelled nuts 


Spread butter evenly on a flat 
tray or plate with fingers. Pour 
peanuts out close together on but- 
tered tray. Melt sugar over low 
heat and put soda in it. Stir quick- 
ly and while bubbling, pour over 
peanuts. Cool, remove from tray, 
and break into pieces. 





Cloud, a O Pumpkin! 


NEW—AND HEAVENLY PIE 


wt BAKERS COCONUT 


It’s pumpkin time again—but pumpkin 


pie was never like this before. 


For here’s a pie airy-light as a cloud 
—with a new kind of taste excitement! 
i oki d_ spice, 
Luscious, fluffy pumpkin an 
laced through and through and topped 


72% 





with toasted, golden-brown nae s 
Coconut! Good? It’s sheer heaven! 


Use snowy white Baker's Coconut 


smourize thrifty cakes, puddings, 
o—in 


to gk 
fruits. Buy coconut goodies, to 
food shops and bakeries! 

































COCONUT PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 


1 envelope unflavored gelatine 
4 cup cold water : 
114 cups mashed cooked pumpkin 

34 cup evaporated milk 

14 cup water 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 

34 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
\% teaspoon salt 


Soften gelatine in %4 
= oy 

olks, 14 cup of the sugar, § 
water 10 minutes, surring const 
move from boiling water. Chill 
Beat egg whites until foamy. 


" os Sal : : kin mixture, \ 
ing until stif. tore At until firm. Before serving, 


into cold pie shell. Chill un 
maining toasted coconut. eee 
é t, spread thinly 

Fe een Fae in moderate oven 
(350° F.) and toast about 10 —» 
or until delicately browned. Stir occ 
sionally to toast evenly. 

New Recipe Book ! “Coconut Glam- 
our Desserts,” packed with —s 
follow recipes. Send 10¢ ane . 
Coconut, Box 502, New York46,N. t. 


¥3 cup cream, whipped an 
cup cold water. Combine pumpkin, milk, 
alt, and spices in to ' ) { 
“y nate, Add gelatine and stir unt 
until slightly thickened. aie 
maining sugar gradually a! , 
tos ania and % of the toasted coconut. Turn 


4 teaspoon ginger 
¥ teaspoon nutmeg 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 egg whites 
¥, teaspoon vanilla 
2 
’ cup Baker's Shredded Coconut, 
toasted * 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
d sweetened 
4 cup water, eee 
i ; ver boil- 
’ ble boiler. Cook over 
ae ae | dissolved. Re- 


and continue beat- 


top with whipped cream and re- 


Products of 
General Foods 
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Lush Chocolate 


k rostings 


To Help You Provide Perfect 
Desserts for Any Day 


By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 


@ Smooth, creamy, easy to swirl and 

make handsome without the worry 
of being too thin or hardening too fast! 
These frostings give you that perfec- 
tion for chocolate-frosted cakes. 

An electric mixer is a good helper 
for making these. Chocolate Snow 
Frosting comes out high and fluffy. 
The mixtures with confectioners sugar 
are made glossy and gleaming by beat- 
ing in soft (not melted) butter or mar- 
garine as the last addition. 


A fluffy, cooked frosting, containing both brown sugar and chocolate, covers the big cake; the 
dark icing is a blend of cocoa and coffee flavors; and the baked-on icing is ideal for marble cakes! 


< 


The new, Baked-On Chocolate Top- 
ping is delicious and mighty fine for 
quick cakes, or those to be carried in 
the pan to church suppers or picnics, 
or packed into lunch boxes. 


Chocolate Snow Frosting 


3 squares chocolate Vg teaspoon salt 
2 egg whites 3 tablespoons water 
2 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Melt and cool the unsweetened cho- 
colate while preparing cooked mixture. 
In top of double boiler combine egg 
whites, sugar (sifted before measuring 
and then firmly packed), salt, water, 
and vanilla. Beat to blend. Place over 
boiling water and cook, beating with 
rotary or electric mixer beaters 7 min- 
utes, or until mixture forms firm peaks, 
With rubber scraper or spatula, keep 
mixture moving from bottom and cor- 
ners of pan. 

Remove from boiling water. With 
rubber scraper or spatula, lift mixture 
up from bottom gently, and continue 
beating until smooth. Add melted, 
cooled chocolate very slowly, folding 
in gently with rubber scraper or wood- 
en spoon in a rolling motion—to pre- 
vent loss of air beaten into mixture. 
This makes very generous frosting fo 
tops and sides of two 8-inch layers. 
We show a chocolate and a white 
layer. To make, use your favorite re- 
cipe, or our Half-and-Half Layers 
which follow. 

Decorate cake with shaved choco- 
late or toasted coconut, if desired. 


Marble Cake with Baked-On 
Topping 
22 cups sifted VY cup shortening 
cake flour 1% cups sugar 
3 teaspoons bak- 2 eggs 


ing powder 1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour, baking powder, and salt 
together three times. Cream shorten- 
ing; add the sugar gradually, beating 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one 
at a time, beating about one minute 
after each addition. Combine milk 
and vanilla, and add alternately with 
dry ingredients to creamed mixture, 
beating well after each addition. 

Lightly grease and flour the bottom 
of a 9-inch-square cakepan for a thick 
loaf or a 12- x 8- x 2-inch baking pan 
for a thinner loaf. 

To one-half of batter, fold in this 
chocolate mixture, which has been 
combined and stirred until thick and 
puffy: Melt 1 ounce (square) unsweet- 
ened chocolate and stir in 2 table- 
spoons hot water and % teaspoon soda. 

Alternate light and dark mixtuies by 
spooning into prepared pan and dip- 
ping spoon into combined batters in 
rolling motion to make marble effect 
in curved design. Top with Baked-On 
Chocolate Topping. Bake in moderate 


(Please turn next page) 


Color Photo by Wray 
Selden; Accessories Courtesy 
Thalhimers, Richmond, Va. 
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Fvcre Kack 





has four movable hooks. Length 22% inches. 


° o 0 
r rl er mM on @ CO nven | Cr) | Cc ene SMALL rack is ideal where space is limited, as in apartments 
/ and homes with small kitchens. Fits snugly on wall and 
re , 


The sparkling stainless steel and glowing copper bottoms of Revere 
Ware add beauty to any kitchen. Save precious space by keeping 
these ‘‘Kitchen Jewels”’ out of closets and cupboards. Hang them up 
where they will show and be in easy reach. These wall racks are 
designed just to do that. Made of stainless steel, they fasten to 
wood, plaster, wallboard quickly, as easily as hanging a picture. 
Revere Racks come in three sizes—small, medium, large. See them 
at your dealer and select the one that will best fill your need. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Rome Manufacturing Company Division + Rome, New York 





MEDIUM rack has four movable hooks, for four Revere Ware 
Utensils. Covers can be placed between rack and wall, or hung 
on the hooks. Length 22 inches. 





LARGE handsome DeLuxe Revere Ware Utensil Rack has 
10 movable hooks, will hold ten utensils and covers. Shelf 
6 inches wide can be used either for covers or china. Rack 1s 
31% inches long. 





Luxur 


Deluxe W 





$159 QUART 53498 GALLON 


DEEP COLORS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


NO THINNING— JUST STIR AND APPLY 
SUPER KEM-TONE is Guaranteed* Washable or you 
money back by seven leading paint comp 


Acme Quality Paints, inc., Detroit W.W.Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 

The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton John Lucas & Co.,Inc., Philadelphia 

The Martin-Senour Co., Chicago Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 


AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 











iy SHE OTL PAINT, 
meIKES WITH WS 


upon feM fon 


Thrilling new colors .. so beautiful. . so washable 


Rich. restful walls painted quickly and so easily .. . with SUPER KEM-TONE 
Pinehurst Green. Woodwork to match in Pampas Green KEM-GLO, the 
miracle lustre enamel. Fireplace and window frames done in KEM-GLO Stay- 
White to dramatize the deep green. And—the whole effect enhanced by an 
off-white ceiling containing the merest touch of Pinehurst Green . . . SUPER 
KEM-TONE, of course. 

Your friendly paint dealer can help you create equally inviting color 
schemes for your home. Super Kem-Tone offers high-fashion deep tones, 
lovely pastels and gorgeous “in-between” shades to go perfectly with your 
furnishings. This new washable wall paint comes ready to use ... you just 
stir and apply. It goes on smoothly .. . with brush or Roller-Koater . . . over 
previously painted walls, over wallpaper, plaster and wood. 

Ask about it today. See how easily, how inexpensively, you can create new 
beauty in your home with Super Kem-Tone. 











in Green...and costs so little 





*GUARANTEED 
WASHABLE 


After it is thoroughly 
dried, tests prove 
SUPER KEM-TONE will 
withstand repeated 
washings with usual 
household paint 
cleaners without im- 
pairing its beauty. 























By Oris Cantrell 


Chocolate Stain Removal 
ee Y little girl spilled hot choco- 
late on her white cotton dress. 
How can I remove the stain?” 
Mrs. A. B. P., Mississippi. 
Dip the fabric up and down in hot 
water. Wash in hot suds. Bleach any 
remaining stain with household 
bleach, and rinse well. 


Dripping Candles 
“How can I prevent the dripping 
of wax from candles?” = Mrs. A. R.., 
Texas. 


You can do one of two things. 
Buy candles guaranteed not to drip, 
or chill your candles in the refrigera- 
tor for 24 hours before using them. 


To Wash Leather Gloves 


“Is it possible to wash leather 
gloves?” Mrs. K. T. D., Mississippi. 


Yes, leather gloves tanned in the 
United States are washable. But do 
not try washing them after the gloves 
have been dry-cleaned. Dry-cleaning 
removes natural oil from the gloves, 
leaving them stiff and dry. For best 
‘results, don’t let them get too soiled 
before washing them. All gloves ex- 
cept doeskin are washed on the 
hands in lukewarm, mild suds. Doe- 
. skin is washed in the hands like your 


hose. Rub gently. Use just a bit of 
soap in the rinse water to help re- 
store some of the natural oils. After 
rinsing the gloves, place them on a 
turkish towel. Press water out with- 
out twisting or squeezing. Blow into 
the gloves to prevent fingers from 
sticking. Dry away from heat or sun. 
When almost dry, put them on and 
shape them to the hand. 


Shellac Stain 
“How can I remove a shellac stain 
from my carpet?” Mrs. R. O. L., 
Mississippi. 
Sponge the damaged portion of 
the carpet with alcohol and the stain 
will disappear. 


Sorrowful Susie 





It shrank when I washed it— 
My beautiful sweater. 
Oh, what can I do now 
To make it fit better? 


I am terribly afraid that you just 
won't be able to get your wool sweat- 
er back into shape after it has drawn 
up. It was probably caused by your 
using hot water to wash the sweater. 
Always use warm water and mild 
soap for washing, and warm water 
for rinsing. Then pat the sweater 
into shape on a towel. 





Lush Chocolate Frostings 
(Continued from page 128) 


oven (350 degrees F.) for 45 to 55 
minutes or until done. 


Half-and-Half Layerz 


Use the preceding chocolate-hot 
water-soda mixture in one-half of 
your own favorite two-layer butter 
cake recipe for one chocolate layer. 
Or, bake the above cake in two 
9-inch layers, one light and one dark. 


Baked-On Chocolate Topping 
sens cosets 
go" sugar 

Grate the unsweetened chocolate 
on medium grater. Combine with 
flour, sugar, nutmeg, and chopped 
nuts. Cut butter or margarine’ into 
mixture with pastry blender or two 
knives until finely crumbled. Sprinkle 
crumbled mixture evenly over cake 
batter in pan, and bake. This makes 
generous topping for 9-inch square 
loaf of thick cake batter, and suffi- 
cient for 9- x 12-inch loaf. This is not 
good to use on thin batters. 


1 teaspoon nutmeg 
VW, cup nuts 
4 tablespoons butter 


Cocoa Mocha Frosting 


6 tablespoons coffee 1 cup sifted cocoa 
1 teaspoon vanilla Ya teaspoon salt 
1 pound confectioners 6 tablespoons butter 
sugar 
Combine medium-strength, cold 
coffee and vanilla in mixing bowl. Sift 
Sugar. Then sift all dry ingredients 
together. Add to liquids in three 


parts, beating until smooth after each 
addition. Gradually beat in soft but- 


.ter or margarine, 1 tablespoonful at a 


time. Beat until smooth and creamy. 


Chocolate Eggnog Frosting 


1 egg 

Ya teaspoon vanilla 

5 tablespoons soft 
butter 


5 squares chocolate 

3Y2 cups confec- 
tioners sugar 

4 tablespoons hot 
water 


Melt unsweetened chocolate over 
boiling water. Remove from boiling 
water and add sifted sugar and hot 
water alternately, beating until 
smooth. Beat in egg and vanilla. 
Add soft butter or margarine, 1 table- 
spoonful at a time, beating until 
smooth after each addition. Continue 
beating until smooth and creamy. 
This yields generous frosting for two 
8-inch layers, tops and sides. 


Chocolate Cream Cheese 
Frosting 


5 squares chocolate 


VY, teaspoon salt 
2 three-ounce pack- 


teaspoon vanilla 
4 cups confec- 
tioners sugar 


ages cream 
cheese 
VY, cup milk 
Melt and cool unsweetened choco- 
late. Work cream cheese and milk 
together until smooth and soft. Re- 
move and reserve 3 tablespoons of 
cheese mixture. To remaining part, 
add and blend in the salt, vanilla, 
and melted chocolate. Add sugar 
gradually, beating until smooth after 
each addition. Beat in the reserved 
cheese mixture, 1 tablespoonful at a 
time. Continue beating until smooth 
and creamy. This makes generous 
frosting for two 8-inch layers. 
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Ever try to back an ordinary, 
square-heeled iron into a tricky 
pleat or ruffle ? It simply can’t be 
done—without unfortunate 
wrinkling and bunching. 


But what a difference the shape 
of the General Mills Tru-Heat 


makes the difforence! 







Iron makes! With this modern 
tapered heel, you can actually iron 
backward as easily as forward 
...do all your ironing without 
the handicap of twisting and 
turning. 


Those extra two inches of ta- 
pered heel mean more ironing 
surface, too—so you can cover 
more ironing with every sweep- 
ing stroke. And to rest this iron, 
you just roll it over on its side. 
Couldn’t be easier... couldn’t 
be safer! 


Next time you’re shopping, see 
the Tru-Heat Iron—it’s the iron 
you'll want to own. 


General Mills Tru-fJeat Iron 





AUTOMATIC TOASTER * TRU-HEAT IRON ¢ STEAM IRONING ATTACHMENT 























Many women are 
surprised to find 
how different 
Tampax really is 
when contrasted 
with the type of 
sanitary protec- 
tion they have known since childhood. 
Tampax ts not just another brand, but actu- 
ally a different kind of sanitary protection. 





No belts, pins or pads 


Once you understand that Tampax is worn 
“internally’”’ you begin to see how belts, 
oe and external pads can all be discarded. 

o longer need this harness produce bulges 
or ridges under one’s dress. 


Only a fraction of the bulk 


Neat and tiny as it is, Tampax is very 
absorbent. And after insertion (with dainty 
applicator) you cannot even feel its pres- 
ence. Disposal is extremely easy as Tampax 
is naturally very much less in bulk than 
the older types. 


Can be worn in shower 


Yes, ma’am! You can leave the Tampax in 
place during your tub or shower—also 
while swimming! College girls particularly 
are crazy about it. Actresses, nurses, office 
workers—millions of women. Enlist in the 
Tampax ranks now! 


Invented by a doctor 


Made of pure —- cotton, Tampax 
causes no Odor or chafing. Buy at drug or 
notion counters in 3 absorbencies—Regu- 
lar, Super, Junior. Whole month’s supply 
slips into your purse. Look for Tampax 
Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
United States. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass, 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED PF-t1-1 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


( ) REGULAR ( +) super ( ) JUNIOR 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


About the Kind of Person You Want To Marry 





“A husband and wife should enjoy working together,” wrote a 
Mississippi reader. This young couple seems to be doing just that. 


By Ruth Ryan 


gem young men and women of 
our Southland want Christian 
homes. That point was emphasized 
time and time again by those who 
entered our contest, “What Kind of 
Person Will You Marry?” “I believe 
my religion is the best for me, and 
I want my husband to feel the same 
way,” wrote a young woman in Okla- 
homa. “I like my church work,” dis- 
closed one young man, “and I could 
not be happy if my wife 
did not also find such 
work rewarding.” 


Many others, in list- 
ing their reasons for 
preferring a Christian 
mate, suggested that a 
home without the love 
of God could not be a 
truly happy home. 
“There would be fewer 
divorces if more mar- 
riages were based on 
Christian principles,” 
wrote a young man from 
North Carolina. 

Through the years 
we have had a number 
of contests on this sub- 
ject. Our aim was to keep in step 
with the thinking of young men and 
women. Never before has this one 
quality been so definitely named. It 
is an encouraging indication of the 
sincere, serious thinking of today’s 
youth, despite the usual complaint 
about “this younger generation.” 

A cooperative attitude and willing- 
ness to work ranked second with both 
men and women. “Marriage is a fifty- 
fifty business,” many of you said. “I'd 





Mrs. J. Ed Fain, Meth- 
odist minister’s wife, 
Muscogee County, Ga., 
painted our camellia 
Home Department cover. 


like to feel that I could trust my hus- 
band to be a good provider and I'd 
be a thrifty manager,” explained one 
Tennessee lass. In their definition of 
this trait, the men indicated that 
they expected good housekeepers. 

Honesty was the third character- 
istic required of a good husband. 
The men placed this fourth and 
placed kindness third on their list of 
desirable traits in a wife. 

Love was not men- 
tioned in many letters. 
Perhaps most of you 
agree with a 20-year- 
old woman who said, 
“Tll love my husband 
more than any other 
person regardless of 
whether or not he has 
all the characteristics I 
desire.” Love of chil- 
dren was mentioned 
many times. More than 
half of all entrants in- 
dicated that they would 
want their mate to love 
children, for they con- 
sidered them necessary 
to a happy marriage. 


Education was listed regularly by 
both men and women. Most writers 
said “education equal to mine,” while 
a few said high school or college. 

The chart below shows more de- 
finitely what traits are desired. 

First prize of $7.50 goes to Bill 
Dennis of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C.; second prize, $5, was won by 
Doris Browder, Georgetown County, 
S. C.; Jean Price, Lee County, Alla., 
wins our third prize of $2.50. 





I want my future mate to be: 
(My Future Husband) 


1. Christian 6. Kind 

2. Provider 7. Polite 

8. Honest 8. Sober 

4. Agreeable 9. Love children 
5. Neat 10. Educated 





. Christian 6. Thrifty 

. Homemaker 7. Educated 
Kind 8. Truthful 

. Honest 9. Agreeable 
Loving 10. Intelligent 


(My Future Wife) 
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Moke This Offer 
USE FOR 30 
DAYS AT 

OUR RISK 


if Not Completely 
tisfied 


Prove to yourself, 
entirely without 
risk, how much 
grudgery Gem 
Dandy Electric 
Churn will save 
you. Take this ad- 
vertisement to 
your dealer today 
and buy a Gem 


STANDARD 
MODEL 
$18.95 


Dandy Electric 

Use with crock or Gem : 

Dandy jar, sold separately Churn. Use it for 
3. or 5-gal. size $3.00 30 days. If you 


are not completely 
delighted, bring it back to your dealer and he 
will refund your money. Gem Dandy churns while 
you rest. Makes more butter and better butter in 
a few minutes. A million satisfied users. Mixes 
most anything. Take advantage of this amazing 
offer today! Remember, you take no risk. 
MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
heavy cream or whole milk. Sells complete with 
Duraglas jor for only $16.95. 


ALABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. A-213, B’ham 3, Ala. 





Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 


Cough Syrup 
Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It Pan you about four times 
as much cough medicine for your money, and 
you'll find it truly wonderful for real relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water. No cooking needed. (O 
you can use corn syrup or liquid 
of sugar syrup.) m put 2% ounces of Pinex 
(obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle, and 
fill up with your syn. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick 
= It never spoils, and tastes fine—children 
ove it. 

This simple mixture takes’ right hold of a 
cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irri- 
tated membranes, quickly eases soreness and 
difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well known for its 
quick action in coughs and bronchial irritations. 
Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in every 
way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


YOUR GIFT will 








A eee ae 


’ All children will thrill to these two, new 

plays that tell the gospel stories of the 
birth of our Christ Child — they'll play 
them over and over again. 

These three, 12” records are non-break- 
able and come to you in a beautiful, green 
and gold Leatherette Album including 
two colorful bible pictures illustrating 
these stories. 

The First Christmas will live again in 
every home as the family listens to these 
beautiful Bible Plays. 

Order early — send check or money 
order for $5.95 (postpaid). Your money 
refunded if not completely satisfied. 


RADIO CHURCH ASSOCIATES 


145D STATE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A_ NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
SERVING CHURCHES AND HOMES. 
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Our Women Speak— 


About Gifts, Decorations, Party Favors, 


Home Decorating, and Other Home Hints 





These gifts are simply made of Alabama wire grass by Mrs. An- 
drew Jay. They will make the most treasured gifts you could give. 


ITH wire grass, Mrs. Andrew 

Jay, Baldwin County, Ala., has 
developed an enjoyable hobby ‘that 
has paid her $12. She makes work- 
baskets, fruit and wastebaskets, trays, 
coasters, and hearth brooms of the 
grass. Mrs. Jay gathers the grass 
while it is green and dries it in the 
shade. It is then formed in small bun- 
dies and worked with raffia, using 
the wheat stitch for the design. The 
wire grass work resembles pine nee- 
dle work, but is easier to do. 


“Eighteen-inch sprays of ever- 
green make pretty Christmas decora- 
tions. Mix starch and water in a 
large pan and dip the branches into 
the mixture. Then sprinkle them with 
asbestos snow. The effect is that of 
newly fallen snow,” writes Miss 
Sarah Schuster, Pinellas County, Fla. 
“After the branches dry I arrange the 
spray in a low dish and hang very 
small Christmas tree balls on the 
branches. You will need a frog to hold 
the branches.” 


PASTED OR 
TAPED ON 

















wish } } 


FRONT BACK 


“For club or party favors, I 
make a wishing pin for each person,” 
writes Mrs. B. C. Dickinson, Marion 
County, Ga. I save the wishbones of 
chickens. When they are clean and 
dry, I trim the ends to a point. Then 
I paint them with any color enamel 
or fingernail polish. After they dry 
thoroughly, I slip a safetypin over the 
ends of the wishbone and varnish the 
part of the pin away from the clasp 
side. I tape a small piece of paper on 
each pin with a wish written on it.” 


“Old window shades look fresh 
as new if they are cleaned well and 
painted with the new oil-base water 
paints,” believes Hermonine Hake, 
Pinellas County, Fla. 


“Woolen things don’t scorch 
when I press them if I place a thick 
piece of paper over the dampened 


material before applying the iron,” 
finds Mrs. Park Kirk, Pickens Coun- 
ty, Ala. 


“T use a pastry blender for mix- 
ing. the ingredients for meat loaf and 
for mashing egg yolks for deviled 
eggs,” reveals Mrs. H. B. Hughlett, 
Hillsborough County, Fla. “It is 
much easier and quicker than any 
other method that I have tried.” 


“One of the best housekeeping 
helps I’ve found recently is to wash 
venetian blinds in the bathtub,” says 
Mrs. W. B. Jolly, Bartow County, Ga. 
“I put plenty of water with suds in 
the tub. Then I place the blinds in 
the water and scrub them with a rag 
or scrub brush. When they are clean, 
I hold the blinds up to let the water 
drip off, then I lay them on paper to 
absorb the surplus water.” 


“I remove the corn silk from 
roasting ears by placing them under 
a faucet with pointed ends up,” re- 
veals Mrs. C. D. Huston, Talladega 
County, Ala. “Then I turn on the wa- 
ter full force and brush downward 
with a vegetable brush.” 


“When scrubbing floors, I kneel 
in a cardboard box,” writes Ruth 
Stocks, Fulton County, Ga. “I get the 
box from my grocer and cut away one 
side of it. It protects me from floor 
dust and splashing soapsuds.” 


“Avocado seeds make easily kept 
plants with beautiful foliage,” writes 
Mrs. Flora Couch, Cullman County, 
Ala. “They will grow both in water 
and in soil, but I prefer to plant them 
in soil.” 


“After all the excitement of 
Christmas is gone and the children 
tire of their toys, I start gathering up 
thie discarded ones, mending broken 
toys, making new dresses for the 
dolls, and store them out of sight. 
During the summer months when 
they complain about having noth- 
ing to do, I bring out the toys. It’s al- 
most like having Christmas in July,” 
writes Mrs. L. Turney, Jefferson 
County, Ala. 
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LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 
AND CHICORY 
Gives You 


30 EXTRA CUPS 


~f from every pound 





* Use only a TEAspoonful of Luzianne for every cup, 
instead of a TABLEspoonful of 
straight coffee. 







A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-lb. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Saucer 
—at no additional cost. 


COFFEE 


* There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon Coupons in every 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 


LUZIANNE 




































Here She Is! 


Dolly Lynne 


... the doll who says her prayers 





LIKEABLE AND LOVABLE! 


Girls . . . You'll want her for your very own. 
She is 21 inches tall, has soft, lifelike skin, 
pearly white teeth and large sleeping eyes . . . 
with REAL lashes. 

When she comes to you, she’H be all dressed 
up in a pretty, lace trimmed frock, with bonnet 
to match, a dainty slip, rubber panties, and tiny 
shoes and socklets. .. . And she’s just dying for 
you to take her with you on your next trip to 
Make-Believe-Land. 


SAYS HER PRAYERS! 


Yes, like you and all other good little girls, 
Dolly Lynne says her prayers. A simple flick of 
the fingers and they are heard clearly and 
distinctly. 


SHE IS YOURS WITHOUT COST! 


Just think of the fun you can have with her— 
dressing, undressing, washing her face, getting 
her to sleep and tucking her in bed—without 
asking your father or mother to spend a penny. 


Here’s What You Do—See your friends and 
neighbors, asking them for their new or renewal 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer at rates 
below. Subscriptions taken in your own house- 
hold will not count, so start out for your nearest 
friends and neighbors NOW, and you will be 
surprised how quickly you can complete your 
order . . . Just send $8 in subscriptions, that’s 
all there is to it. 








-, $1.00; 5 yrs., $2.00; | JIM ROGERS 
aces ; yrs., $3.00 . | 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
——— Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 


Here’s my subscription order and remittance of $8.00. 
MOTHERS— 


i Send Dolly Lynne to: 
Let Dolly Lynne solve your I 
Christmas problem. She will | 
make an ideal gift. | Address 


Without Cost To You. 
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} or FineCakes, 


POUND 
for POUND, 


_ use MOU 


CLABBER 
GIRL than 
any other 
baking 
powder. 















CLABBER GIRL 


HULMAN & COMPANY. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














it by the SPOONFUL 
-»- not the canful ! 


—— . 


; Concentrated 
TOMATO PASTE 


Contadina's thick—not thin—just spoon- 
fuls add wonderful tomato zest to every 
tomato recipe. Contadina’s all rich Cali- 
fornia “Blue Ribbon" tomatoes—no 
cores, ne seeds, no skins. Try it today! 
FREE! Write for recipe booklet. 
4 P. ©. Box 207-7, Dept. PF, San Jose, Calif. 





Contadina 













Iron-On Color 


By Carol Curtis 


3881—In color—right in the transfers! 
No need to embroider these three big 
orchid bouquets. Use on handkerchiefs; 
on pale lavender or green organdy, 
linen, or cotton tea cloths; place mats or 
aprons; on guest towels and dresser or 
vanity scarves. 


886—Big red, yellow, and green tulip 
designs need only to be ironed onto ta- 
ble linens, pockets of housedresses and 
aprons; or on silk scarves and blouses. 
Four big motifs, eight small ones. 


888—The baby elephant comes in en- 
gaging red and black design to use on 
little school aprons, dresses, play suits, 
bibs, creepers, dressing gowns, pajama 
pockets, bedspreads. There are 18 of 
these 3-inch motifs. 





Order by number for 25 cents each 
from Carol Curtis, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


An Emergency Shelf Prevents Disaster 


By Mrs. R. V. Reeves 


HAVE built up a file on recipes, 

menus, and suggestions which I 
find helpful when unexpected guests 
arrive. My file includes such sub- 
jects as hot weather dishes, meals for 
cold days, round-the-fire refresh- 
ments, picnic fun, breakfast, lunch, 
brunch, dinner, party refreshments, 
treats for the kiddies. 

The actual contents of your emer- 
gency shelf will be determined, of 
course, by your own and your fami- 
ly’s food preferences, and by the 
availability of the food. My shelves 
always carry a supply of canned 
soups, especially mushroom, celery, 
tomato, and chicken. These are a 
short cut to quick, delicious sauces, 
sometimes practically a meal within 
themselves, aside from their original 
use as soups. For instance, a nour- 
ishing and appetizing lunch can be 
served in a matter of minutes by slic- 
ing hard-cooked eggs onto buttered 
toast and pouring over it a sauce of 
hot mushroom soup, just slightly di- 
luted. Sometimes I vary this with a 
dash of grated cheese. I serve this 
with a hot or cold beverage, as the 
season demands, 

Canned tomatoes are important 


items on my emergency shelf. When 
well drained, they make an appetiz- 
ing ingredient of vegetable salad. 
They are tastier and much cheaper 
than fresh out-of-season tomatoes. 


With a can of corn, they become a 


quick, nourishing chowder. I add 
only seasoning and butter and serve 
it hot with crackers. 

For salads, I keep sliced pineap- 
ple, pears, and asparagus. These sup- 
plies I replenish as soon as possible, 
nicking a few pennies off the price by 
buying on specials when I can. I 
usually have canned salmon, tuna 
fish, deviled ham, and luncheon 
meats available for lunches. 

The canned fruits we use are 
peaches, apricots, rhubarb, berries, 
cherries, and applesauce. With ap- 
plesauce, I make a quick dessert by 
folding a cup of it, sweetened, into 
a cup of whipped cream. 

Baked beans are a versatile addi- 
tion to the emergency shelf, with 
distinct possibilities as a most accept- 
able dish. Bake them with slices of 
onion and strips of bacon. Add sea- 
sonings and dressing, or chopped on- 
ion and green pepper, and serve as a 


colorful salad. 
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SPANISH NOODLES 
ARE A REAL 


TASTE TREAT 


Use SKINNERS Pure Egg Noodles - 
. . » Better Than Homemade Be- 
cavse They’re Tender-Kneaded 


THE INGREDIENTS YOU NEED 
Y_ 14-02. pkg. SKINNER'S Pure Egg Noodles 
1 can button mushrooms, or 1 cup fresh 

mushrooms, chopped 


3 tbsp. olive oil 1 green pepper, diced 


1 onion, diced 1¥, thsp. flour 
3 tbsp. chopped ripe 1 cup tomato juice 
olives 1 cup chicken consomme 


py PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 
To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. salt. 
Add noodles gradually: Cook uncovered 
at rapid boil 10 minutes, or until tender 
when cut with fork against kettle. Drain, 
do not rinse. Skinner's Pure Egg Noodles 
need no rinsing. Heat olive oil in sauce- 
pan, then saute the onion, green pepper, 
olives and mushrooms. When soft, stir 
in flour slowly, and brown lightly. Then 
add tomato juice and consomme. Coo 
very slowly for 20 minutes, stirring oc- 
casionally. Put noodles on platter and 
mix well with the sauce. Serves 6. 


SERVE WITH Buttered Broccoli 
Grapefruit-Orange Salad Corn Muffins 
Baked Apple Coffee 








Sb NOODLES HAVE 
MORE FLAVOR 
RICHER COLOR 





NEBR 

















SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 











~ MINCEMEAT 
BRAN MUFFINS 


... With tempting fruity flavor. Easy! 
Mix all in 1 bowl, this Kellogg-quick way! 


1 cup Kellogg’s 21/2 teaspoons 


All-Bran baking powder 
Vp cup milk Y_ teaspoon salt 
Yq cup sugar 
Y_ cup prepared 1 egg 
mincemeat 2 tablespoons 
1 cup sifted flour soft shortening 


1. Combine All-Bran, milk, mincemeat 
in mixing bowl. 

2. Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt into same bowl; add sugar, egg, 
shortening. Stir only until combined. 
3. Fill greased muffin pans %4 full. Bake 
in preheated mod. hot oven (400°F.) 
about 25 minutes. Yield: 12 medium 


mufiins, 22 inches in diameter. 




















— 
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Farm Families 


ALL-WEATHER 
NEW-DISTANCE 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Static Free 


Radios 


You can hardly believe it unless you 
4 hear it! Crystal-clear, static-free, inter- 
ference-free reception rain or shine, day 
or night, summer or winter. For the first 
time, farm families can enjoy news, sports, 
music, market and weather reports, where 
AM and many FM sets won’t work at 
all! And you don’t even need an aerial 
_ in primary signal areas. In the same set 
° —famous Zenith Long-Distance AM. 
Above, the Zenith “Super-Triumph” 
FM-AM table radio, with giant dial for 
easy tuning, “Flexo-Grip” handle for 
easy carrying, and rich maroon plastic 
cabinet. Now at your Zenith dealer's. 


Many Stations, Countless Programs 
There’s a world of entertainment wait- 
ing for you in music, sports, news and 
just about everything you can imagine. 
Just look at this list of FM stations — 
Georgia has 18, Alabama has 12, and 
Florida offers 14 stations for listening 
pleasure. Hear these stations static-free 
with Zenith Super-Sensitive FM. o 








Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


Over 30 Years of **Know-How’’ in Radionics® Exclusively 


Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 








Zenith Quality 


with Super-Sensitive FM 


©1951 





HEAD STUFFY 


DUE TO COLDS 


TAKE 


666 


for fast 
symptomatic 








225—Two adorable Christ- 

mas toys. Mount the horse 
‘on a broomstick for young 
cowboys. Put the Santa Claus doll on 
the Christmas tree. One size. Santa 
Claus: body, % yard 35-inch; clothes, 1 
yard; horse, % yard felt or cloth, % yard 
plastic for mane and reins. 


INCLUDED 


2348—Two pretty aprons to make of 
remnants. Tulip apron takes % yard 35- 
inch (use scraps for belt and pocke 
Other apron, 1% yards plaid or —s 
yard contrasting for band. 





2311—Night ensemble in hard-to-find 
sizes, 36 to 48. Size 36: gown, 3% yards 
35-inch fabric; jacket, 2% yards; 6 yards 
edging for both. 

To order, see coupon on page 110. 
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‘Christmas| 
Gilt «35 


Only $2.00 


Postpaid 


The most fitting of all Christmas gifts, for son, 
daughter or for anyone near and dear to you, 
is this standard size, King James Version of 
the Holy Bible with concordance. All the 
words of Jesus printed in large red type—16 
pictures jn full color and black and white— 
eight colored maps—a dictionary of proper 
names—a Bible reading calendar—a pres- 
entation page and a family register. This 
beautiful Bible is bound in black Wortex 
over-lapping binding with the words “HOLY 
BIBLE” printed in gold. Order several copies 
today! Give the “Perfect Gift” this Christmas! 


Mail this coupon aaa 


Bible ‘Department,. BOOK STORE 
810 Decadwoy, Husheis 4, Tennenne ee ae 
ain an 
paid. Enclosed is $_._.___. | understand that | 
may keep the GOLD PLATED pin at no cost even 
if | return the Bible. 

























*330-Series” 





cabinets . 
brown.. 





30,000 BTU Input 


. lifetime porcelain enamel finish of two-tone ‘ 
large radiant glass fronts for quick heat release ' 
and extra beauty...and the remarkable “Inclined Convector Tube” w ich 


60,000 BTU input 





FOR ALL TYPES OF GAS --+ INCLUDING L.P.! 


You'll really have a cozy, warm, comfortable 
home with a new WARM MORNING GAS Heater. These 
great gas heaters have everything!.. 


- beautifully designed 


gives more and better heat and saves fuel. 
WARM MORNING Gas Heaters are A eon by American Gas Association for all types 


of gases, including L. P. ‘gas which is b 
four great series of models to choose from.. 30, 000 to 85,000 BTU input.. 
ic controls. 


If you want the finest in low cost GAS heating for your home, 


4, at 


or semi-aut 





in rural communities. There are 
choice of fully 





see the new WARM MORN- 


ING GAS Heaters at your dealer...or write for free literature and prices. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY, Dept P, 114 West 11th St., Kansas City.6, Mo. 





Maker of Famous WARM MORNING Coal and Gas Heaters 


(CG-513) 















\ 
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Simply, easily converted into 
delicious buttermilk or non fat 
milk for about @¥a quart. 


Used for making bread, 
biscuits - - makes them better 
in taste, lower in cost. 


Used in all cooking and baking 
by merely sifting in powdered 
milk with other ingredients and 
adding water . . . so easy to do- 
so economical to use. 


Cloverleaf guards health by 
enriching foods from 2 to 10 
times in milk solids. 


BUY CLOVERLEAF DRY MILK AT YOUR GROCERS 


« 


Ss 
ee, 
_—— 
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just plug ina ~ 
Here's why MOUNTAIN MIST is called ‘‘the 
BURNHAM PORTABLE Filling for Quilts. ‘ 
ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR | ¥ omsics ine com" 


v¥ Spreads evenly and smoothly 


Here’s dependable auxiliary heat for farm oA Decsn't swretch thin 
use. Sturdy, economical, portable. Banishes ov, Stays in place 
chilly spots at low operating cost with actual oV, Guilts Whee charm 
steam heat. Just plug it in and forget it. 7 Fills out and sets off quilting 
Thermostatic controls (finest made) take over . : 

“ lemember . . . time-honored, beauty-honored 
from there. Contains anti-freeze! Does. not quilts are made with MOUNTAIN MIST—the 
depend on fans to circulate heat. Cast-iron quilt filling famous for quilts of quality. 


construction for life-time service. A size for 
every need. Mail coupon for full informa- 
tion. Clip it and send it TODAY! 


MOUNTAIN MIST. 














Ideal per AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
Bedrooms Utility Rooms Pump Houses Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 
Bathrooms Work Shops Brooder Houses 
Nurseries Tool Sheds Milk Houses 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee@ FEEL AWFUL? 
Burnham Corporation, Electrie Radiator . o 
Dept. PF-i11, Irvington, N. Y. or Zanesville, Ohio * 
; Please send folder telling all about the ° DUE TO COLD 
» Burnham Electric Steam Radiators. ? MISERIES > 
P Bes 0 es eewheeedéuee6i66ncbcsceacsoce : SN fast 
; AMGPOSS. .. cee scocsoccccesssssscessececses ‘ 6 6 6 symptomatic 
‘« Givin dbs cke\5adeedess cds ccckctcons 7 aaidd 








Holiday 
Decorations 


Make Profit 


RUENE Home Demon- 

stration club in Comal 
County, Tex., made cedar log 
decorations for tables and 
sold them for $1 to $2 at the 
county-wide greenery Christ- 
mas sale. Some logs were 


peeled and some unpeeled.  Silvered evergreen and pine cones are com- 
To make these decorations, bined with glossy Christmas balls and velvet 
saw logs that are 3 to 6 inches ribbon to decorate this peeled Christmas log. 


in diameter to a length of 12 

to 18 inches. Sandpaper ends of the 
logs to make them smooth. Bore holes 
in them with a brace and bit for the 
candles. Decorate the logs with sil- 
vered sprigs of evergreen, pine cones, 
and bright-colored ribbon. 

Other items that are sold on mar- 
kets included handmade candles. 
You can make these by melting odds 
and ends of candles or fresh paraffin. 
Pour the melted wax into molds 
made of No. 1 tomato sauce cans 
from which the top has been re- 
moved. Unmold candles and “driz- 
zle” with hot candle drippings to 
give a tear-drop effect. Surround the 
candle with greenery to complete the 
decoration. 


The Comal County women also 
made Christmas corsages of berries, 
evergreens, Christmas balls, bright 
ribbons, cotton bolls, seed pods, and 
burs dipped in aluminum paint. 

The most popular item was a 
wreath made of cedar, Spanish moss, 
and Christmas decorations. A coat 
hanger was used as the framework. 
Sprigs of greenery were tied to the 
frame with fine wire or cord. The 
whole frame was surrounded by 
bows, bells, or other Christmas deco- 
rations. Large acorns in natural state 
or silvered are attractive. Other sale- 
able items were Spanish moss, sil- 
vered grasses, seed pods, and sprigs 
of Texas holly. 


The beauty of this centerpiece is the gaiety of the silvered ribbon against 
the rugged texture of the yule log. Bright red candles add color. 





A Farmer’s Prayer 
By Madge Gorden Weaver 


For all the common things of living, Lord, 

I give Thee thanks—for eyes alert to view 

The beauty of the earth, though shell and sword 

Have séught to make spring’s green a crimson hue; 

For sturdy hands, though rough and labor-scarred, 

That still have strength to cultivate the soil; 

For fortitude to walk life’s path—unstarred— L 
And reap, at last, the recompense of toil. 


Accept my thanks for faith that conquers fear, 
Assuring me that man is more than dust; 

For joy and sorrow, laughter and each tear. 
Especially, I offer thanks for trust 

That looks beyond the sordidness of strife 

To see in Thee, oh God, the Light of Life! 
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“Ad By Avis Pitts 


ee OOKING rugs is just skillfully 
A, painting with rags,” says Mrs. 
Ethel W. Milam, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 

“Most homes lack color. We react 
according to colors—pleasant colors 
bring pleasant atmosphere,” she ex- 
plains. She believes that hooking rugs 
not only brings color to the home, but 
is a challenge to a homemaker’s cre- 
ative ability in bringing her pattern 
to life in color. 

Mrs. Milam first became interested 
in hooked rugs during World War I. 
She didn’t do much about her inter- 
est until 15 years ago when she 
sketched a design on a burlap sack 
and hooked a rug with some old ma- 
terials. Eight years ago she took les- 
sons and began teaching the art. She 
now teaches classes and represents a 
well known designer of rugs. 

The technique of hooking rugs is 
very simple, Mrs. Milam maintains. 
All you need is a good design, well 
made hook, creative ability, and a 
vivid imagination. 

She suggests that a beginner select 
a good pattern or design and use a 
bundle of swatches in from five to 
seven colors. This will enable her to 
get into shading. Later she can start 
dyeing materials to get the shades 
she desires. She also recommends the 
purchase of good burlap, as a lot of 
work goes into a hooked rug and it 
should last a long time. 

“Use only woolen materials,” says 
Mrs. Milam. “Cut strips from % to % 
inch wide according to the material. 
Hook with your right hand and pull 
the material through the burlap % 
inch. Try to keep your work even. 

“Don’t hook too tightly or it will 
break the burlap,” she warns. “Use 
every second or third mesh of the 
burlap. Keep your hooking smooth 
underneath the rug, too.” 

The background is usually light 
and may be made from old suits and 
skirts. “Several shades may be used 
in the background by blending,” she 
adds. “I never hook my background 





Mrs. Rex Cromwell, Dallas, works on 
her hall runner that was especially 
designed for her home. The shaded 
leaf and fruit pattern is a change 
from the ordinary floral hooked rug. 





Mrs. Ethel Milam works on a favorite hooked rug. The display on her left is of 
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the finished product, ready for years of service and added beauty to any home. 


Painting With Rags 


be 


A beginners’ class in Dallas, Tex., works on its first hooked rugs. Mrs. Milam 





a 


teaches her class how to select materials, dye them, and the art of shadowing. 


in straight lines for three reasons: 1) 
to keep it from looking hooked, 2) to 
strengthen the burlap, and 3) to blend 
several shades effectively.” 

Mrs. Milam suggests hooking from 
light to dark shades. “When you want 





Mrs. Joan Ray, Dallas, holds up her 
“Winter Scene” hooked rug she is 
working on. According to Mrs. Milam’s 
suggestions, she put her name, date, 
and designer’s name on back of rug. 


color to go in—make it dark. If you 
want colors to come out, make them 
light. The number of shades used de- 
pends on the size of the flowers or 
of the design. 

“Be sure to put shadows behind 
flowers in center bouquets to bring 
out the flowers,” she advises. 

In dyeing old materials you must 
start with a lighter material than the 
color that you want,” Mrs. Milam 
points out. To take the color out of 
material, use 2 tablespoonfuls of 
household ammonia and 1% quarts 
warm water. Simmer your material in 
this solution to remove the color. 

To dye the material, use any good 
dye and follow the directions on the 
package. To get graduated colors for 
shading, begin with 2 quarts of water 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of dye for the 
lightest shade. Each time you want a 
shade darker, bring the water back 
up to 2 full quarts and add 1 or 2 
more tablespoonfuls of dye. 

Mrs. Milam laughs as she recalls 
one beginner working very diligently 
on her rug who asked: “Mrs. Milam, 
how long do you have to hook before 
you can hook and talk, too?” 





>THE 
EOD WENO? 
CuT IN ON CUPID! 



































MENTHOLATUM RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 
MISERY... ACHEY CHEST MUSCLES 
\ 6 

















MENTHOLATUM 
CHAPPED SKIN... 
SO wey 



































es) YOUR HEARING! 
May bring on abscesses or mas- 
lessens congestion and swelling. Soon you 


Hard nose-blowing can spread 
toiditis . . . may damage hearing. 
can breathe again — without that dangerous 


“ " 
DONT “BLOW AWAY 
cold infection to the inner ear. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
hard nose-blowing. 
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_ SKINNER’S 
ee new, 


\.s- TREASURE 
\ee, MEASURE 





AUTOMATIC 
DRY 
MEASURE 








Slide 
Control 


Flat Bottom 
Liquid Measure 





YOURS FOR ONLY. . ue 
¢ AND ONE SKINNER’S 
RAISIN BRAN BOX TOP 
Skinner's Treasure Measure gives you 
exact quantities. Slide control on handle 
automatically changes dry eto %, 
Ya, or % or full Teaspoon. Fits inside 
most spice cans to prevent spilling. Made 
of gay red plastic . . . comes apart for 
easy cleaning. Purchase package of Skin- 
ner’s Raisin Bran at your grocer’s —~ send 
boxtop and 10¢ to Skinner's Box 1192, 


Omaha, Nebr. Your Treasure Measure will 
be sent at once. 














Eat Skinner’s Raisin Bran at Breakfast 

. » Your Most Important Meal of the Day. 
Skinner's Raisin Bran Has Double Flavor 
- - « Double Nourishment — Chewy, sun- 
sweet King-Size Raisins plus crisp flakes 
of sun-ripe wheat help give you Energy 
and Drive for a good day’s work. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


SKINNER RAISIN BRAN, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me__..__ SKINNER TREASURE 
MEASURE SPOONS. Enclosed is 10 cents and a 
Skinner Raisin Bran boxtop for each spoon. 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





CITY. 
SKINNER’S @ Box 1192 @ Omaha, Nebr. 

















~ 





TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
it is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has crected a 
product he is proud = and he wants the 
world to know about 


Just as you would hia to sign a check 

which you knew would have no value, a 

er would hesitate to trademark 

ond advertise a product unless he had built 

into it the necessary quality to make it o 
“good buy” at the price asked. 
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Make Tasty Tidbits 


For Family and Guests 


Heat canned 
tamales in their 
own sauce in 
double boiler over 
hot water. 
Using two forks, 
remove the 
parchment wrap- 
pers and cut 
tamales into inch 
pieces. Impale 
them on tooth. 
picks and in- 
sert in a: shiny, 
red apple. Use 
a small bowl 
of zesty 
tomato sauce 
for dipping. 





Use a cheese spread 


apples. Roll spoonfuls of the spread into balls 
in the palm of your hand. Dip into paprika to 





By Mary Autrey 


OTS of times you need 

some tasty morsels that 
don’t take much time to 
prepare. We suggest these 
four tricks to serve guests 
who drop in for an hour of 
conversation, to use on a 
salad tray or cold plate, 
for buffet servings, and 
for appetizers before a 
meal. The toothpicks in 
three of them make eating 
easier, but have plenty of 
napkins on hand, for all 
these “appeteasers” are fin- 


for these tiny, bite-size 


form a colorful “blush.” Indent the tops slight- 8 foods. And, of course, 
ly and insert a huckleberry leaf and a whole you ll serve spiced tea or 
clove for the stem. It makes a pretty garnish. iced or hot coffee. 


Cut canned lunch 


meat into cubes. Heat 


in frying pan in 


2 tablespoons butter 
until nicely browned. 


Stick toothpicks 


into the cubes and ar- 


range around a 


bowl of hot sauce, made 


by heating together 
1 cup chili sauce, 


2 teaspoons prepared 


horseradish, and 


a dash of tabasco if 
desired. You have a 


dunker’s delight! 





> 


Spread thinly 
sliced boiled ham 
with prepared 
mustard, then with 
pickle relish. Roll 
up tightly and cut into 
l-inch lengths. Spear 
with colored tooth- 
picks for an easy 
pick-up-and-eat act. 
Serve icy cold 
from the refrigerator, 
or hot from the 
broiler or oven. 








._ — 


RELIEVES 

aw Gals 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 






Here’s Why... 
Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


Recommended By Many Leading 
BABY DOCTORS 
to relieve distress of 


CHEST COLDS 


And Break Up Painful Localized Congestion 


d A number of baby doctors 
today are recommending 
Child’s Mild Musterole to 
promptly relieve coughs, 
sore throat, localized inflam- 
mation and to break up 
congestion in nose, throat 
and upper bronchial tubes of the lungs. 
Just rub it on! 

Musterole instantly creates a wonder- 
ful sensation of ob ape warmth on 
chest, throat and back and brings amaz- 
ing relief. There’s also Regular and 
Extra Strong Musterole for adults. 


Child's Mild 
~ # 
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SWEETEN STOMACH ~ 
TO SWEETEN CHILD " 


mstipation occasionally upsets little ac 

Gade children often act up, or sulk be- la 

cause they feel miserable, can’t eat or sleep la 

bt. That’s why wise mothers give Syrup of P 

Beck. eo yd. whenever youngsters suffer di- stv 
— upset from sy Its wonderful 

tive action can help sweeten such sour =o 

stomach, too! Then how sitions improve! _—— 


Laxative-Stomach Sweetener Works Overnight! 
p of Black-Draught tastes boney-sweet, so 

children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 

le herbs—acts thoroughly, but gently. , 

Given ae = h brings comforting relief in 


ry 
aH 
38 
nu 


a4 Youngsters virtually sleep away Lg — 
— worries! Next day feel laugh 
one ev! No wonder 17,000,000 ttles sold, 
yrup of Black-Draug bt from druggists, 
Works wonders for a child good nature f* 


For ts ae ty try regular 
po- my + laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since . Familar mn 


Granulated or convenient new Tablet form. 








FF, 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 


WOMAN WANTED 


Start making 
Money now ere 
ply your friends 
and neighbors with 
Blair’s Household 
Necessities—need- 
ed ree in 
every home 
over 200 in all. 
You get a FREE out- 
fit of full-size sam- 
8s Y 





every sale. Wonder- 
ful premium offers, 
00. ush name and 
address today! 


BLAIR, Dept. 28GX, Lynchburg, Va. 

















IM the can...Double Acting 
baking powder for lighter, 
fluffier cakes and biscuits. 


OW the can... valuable coupon 
good for fine premiums! Can be 
redeemed separately...or in 
combination with coupons from 
Octagon, Ballard, Luzianne and 
Borden’s products... at cide 
Premium Stores. 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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Kitchen Matters 


By Mary Autry 


Fp ete og smote to Army reports, the 
foods least likely to succeed with 
GI’s are: cold asparagus salad, iced 
coffee, cauliflower with cheese sauce, 
and parsnips. Most popular foods are: 
sliced tomatoes, lemon pie, milk, and 
chocolate cake. 


Post’s Candy-Kissed Krinkles is 
a new pre-sweetened certal. It is 
oven-puffed rice, toasted, and coated 
with sugar and honey. Use it as a 
cereal with milk or cream—(no sugar 
needed), as an ingredient in recipes, 
or as a snack from the package. 


With a 2/3-ounce packet of 
Cheney’s Choice Seasoning and Sal- 
ad Mix, you can have % pint cheese 
base salad dressing quickly and 
easily. Simply add % cup vinegar and 
% cup salad oil to the dry ingredients. 


Don’t skim scum. This advice is 
somewhat more than a tonguetwister. 
We refer to the scum which appears 
on top of cocoa as it cools. What to 
do? Beat the cocoa with a few strokes 
of an egg beater and the scum will 
disappear. More important, you will 
still have the full nutritional content 
in your cup of cocoa. 


Research at the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station has shown that 
candied sweet potatoes can be pre- 
served by freezing according to the 
following procedure: After boiling 
and removing jackets, sweet potatoes 
are cut into pieces of suitable size 


Record 
Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 


ID you ever sit on your porch on 

a quiet evening and hear the 
sweet melody of a harmonica in the 
distance? You probably remembered 
the music and its accent on the still- 
ness of the night long after it was 
gone. You'll feel the same way when 
you hear “Harmonica Impressions” 
played by Eddy Manson. Seven num- 
bers are included on this Columbia 
LP record, and all are excellent. A 
supporting background, provided by 
the Margery Welles Quintet, is so 
delicate and delightfully harmonized 
you scarcely realize it is there. That 
is as it should be, for throughout the 
record, from Pavanne to Clair de lune, 
the beauty of the harmonica is upper- 
most. (In ‘private life, Margery 
Welles is Mrs. Eddy Manson.) 


Make your memories of M-G-M’s 
“Show Boat” even more pleasant with 
a record of the music from that pic- 
ture. It is available for players of all 
three speeds. Kathryn Grayson, Ava 
Gardner, and Howard Keel are al- 
ready well known for their perform- 
ances, and newcomer William War- 
field deserves special recognition. 


and neatly arranged in shallow alu- 
minum pans. The proper amount of 
sugar-butter mixture then is added, 
the containers sealed and frozen. To 
prepare for table use, the product is 
allowed to partially defrost, and is 
baked in the oven at 400 degrees F. 
for about 35 minutes. The potatoes 
may be baked in the container in 
which they were frozen. Sweet pota- 
toes packed with granulated sugar, 
or with corn syrup, were of better 
quality than those packed with brown 
sugar, or a mixture of granulated 
sugar and brown sugar. 


The “experts” remind us that 
refined. foods, such as enriched flour 
and cereals, should be included lib- 
erally in the diet. Just here I stand a 
little taller, remembering that enrich- 
ment legislation was enacted first in 
South Carolina in March 1942, and 
in Louisiana four months later. Ala- 
bama, Texas, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky passed enrichment laws in 1943 
and 1944. Laws for the enrichment 
of degermed cornmeal and grits in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina were 
enacted between 1943 and 1945. The 
term, “enrichment,” refers to “the ad- 
dition of vitamins, minerals, and 
other dietary essentials to general- 
purpose foods in amounts to restore 
them to high natural levels.” Almost 
universal now is the fortifying of mar- 
garine with vitamin A. Such fortifica- 
tion is required by law in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


Attention, fans of Bob Wills! Hurry 
to your nearest record dealer for 
M-G-M’s “Ranch House Favorites.” It 
includes Playboy Chimes, Texas 
Drummer Boy, Silver Lake Blues, 
Boot Heel Rag, Spanish Fandango, 
and others. And while you're in a 
lively mood, listen to Kay Starr and 
Tennessee Ernie cry together in 
Ocean of Tears and You’re My Sugar, 
on a Capitol platter. . 

“The Merry Widow,” always a 
popular favorite, has been recorded 
for Victor by Al Goodman. Two 
young and climbing singers, Elaine 
Malbin and Donald Richards, sing 
the beautiful songs. This release is 
available in all three speeds. 

Sigmund Romberg’s beautiful mel- 
odies are ideal for the lyric tenor 
voice of Dennis Day. Dennis has re- 
corded for Victor three singles: When 
I Grow Too Old To Dream and Lover, 
Come Back to Me; When Hearts Are 
Young and Silver Moon; Serenade 
and Deep in My Heart, Dear. 

For a restful interlude of piano 
music, put on your player Columbia’s 
LP release of “Walter Gieseking in 
Piano Music of Claude Debussy.” 
The pieces are exquisite—composed 
by one master, played by another. 

It’s good to have Helen O’Connell 
recording again. We liked her platter 
of Mine and Mine Alone for Capitol. 
Two other Cap releases you'll enjoy 
are Jan Garber’s Dream Train backed 
by There Are Two Sides to Every 
Heartache, and Bob Crosby’s Shang- 
hai and Naughty Waltz. 











NO MORE 
TOUGH MEAT 





Whether your meat is “home 
grown" or "butcher bought," 
in your own kitchen you can 


Make ALL Meat Cuts 


Deliciously 


TENDER 


® Easy to Use 
© Cuts Shrinkage 
® Saves Money 









Not only does this tenderizer 
make chuck, round, flank, or rib 
steak tender, but it works on all 
roasts and poultry too, and be- 
sides tenderizing, it seasons at the 
same time, 

Only 17% of a side of beef con- 
tains the really ténder, more ex- 
pensive cuts: 83% are less desir- 
able cuts. Now with Adolph’s 
Meat Tenderizer you can make 
this 83% as deliciously tender and 
appetizing as the better cuts. 
Adolph’s is made from the papaya 
enzyme, especially blended with 
spices. 


S BIG ECONOMY 
SIZE JAR 1.50 


(prepaid) 
Treats 150 Ibs. meat 
(only Ic per Ib.) 


Make this test. Cut 
a thick round steak 
in half, use the ten- 
derizer on half, broil both; taste 
both, you'll see the difference. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Try Adolph’s meat tenderizer. 
If you are not satisfied that 
Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer makes 
meat more tender, we will refund 
your money. 


..--ORDER TODAY.... 


Adolph's Food Products, Dept. M. 0. 
Box 8616 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Please send me... . large econ- 
omy size. Adolph’s Seasoned 
Meat Tenderizer at $1.50 each, 
prepaid. Directions and recipes 
included, 


Enclosed ([) Check 
1) Money Order 








eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Address . 


eeeereeeeeeeereaeeeee 


eeeeteeoeeeeeereeeee 


Post Office.....+.+ State.... 
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Sterling Silver 







16 PIECES 



















WW tire IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
~---- MAIL TODAY -----, 


you | get 


® Aspoons © 4 knives 
@ 4 Salad @ 4 forks 
forks CHEST FREE 






: Send me a START-A-SET im. ............2-.esseeeceeeee 
{ pattern. | will pay $2 weekly until purchase | 
SOMIED: BE Bivcicicsrisiccascsssieee is paid. (Or send | 
J check or M. O. with order if you prefer.) 1 
























about Bromberg’s ... 


For 115 years Bromberg’s has jcal- 
ously guarded its South-wide reputa- 
tion for selling only the finest in 
jewelry and silverware. For 115 years 
Bromberg’s has rigidly maintained its 
policy of complete satisfaction or full 
refund. Buy with confidence from 
Bromberg’s. 






















Birmingham 3, Alabama 







Over 100 Patterns 
To Choose From 


GORHAM 






















Camellia ............$83.00 
Strasbourg ........... 88.00 
Melrose ........ ...105.00 
buttercup .......... 83.00 
English Gadroon.. 88.00 
Greenbrier .......... 83.00 
Chantilly ............ 83.00 
WALLACE 
Rose Point............ 90.40 
Stradivari. ... 90.40 
Grand Colonial .... 90.40 
La Reine oe FO 
Sir Christopher....107.20 
Grand Baroque....108.00 





SOVIIE neni sdariace Rene 

Normandie ........ 

ee 

INTERNATIONAL 
Prelude ................ 74.60 
Wild Rose .......... 74.60 
REED & BARTON 
Francis First ......101.40 
Georgian Rose .... 80.40 
Burgundy .......... 95.40 
TOWLE 
Madeira .............. 76.00 
Old Master .«..... 80.00 
French Provincial 80.00 
King Richard ....100 60 
Candlelight . 76.00 
Rambler Rose .... 76.00, 
Old Mirror .......... 76.00 
IRK 
Repousse ............ 78.40 


HEIRLOOM 


Damask Rose .... 75.00 
And many others. If 
your pattern ts not list- 
ed here, fill in and mail 
the coupon, naming 
your pattern. We will 
make up a START-A- 
SET in your pattern and 
ship immediately. 

















ALREADY 


HAVE YOU HEARD... 


THERE’S FASTER, EASIER BAKING WITH FLOUR THAT HAS 


: 


















Put “magic” in your baking 
with self-rising flour that 
contains OVEN MAGIC... the 
new, slow acting baking pow- 
der now mixed with these 
brands of kitchen-tested flour. 
No baking powder to buy! 
No baking powder to measure 
and sift*in! It’s all done for 
you when you buy these 
quality all-purpose flours. 
Sold by good grocers every- 
where. Save time, work, 
and money. 








LOOK FOR OVEN MAGIC ON THE SACK WHEN YOU BUY FLOUR! 








* Radio Programs x 


How To Get What You Want 






Radio owners are constantly asking: “What are the best 


programs on the air and when can I hear them?” We urge 


readers to clip and save the following fall and winter sched- 
ule which answers these questions for every day of the week. 


By Betsy Seymour 


— tables below give days and hours and the network on which you can 
get whatever program you want—EST, of course, meaning Eastern Stand- 
ard Time and CST, Central Standard Time. A little experimenting with your 
dial will soon help you find which radio station near you carries NBC pro- 
grams, which carries ABC, which CBS, and which Mutual. 


Letters in the tables below let you know the type of program to expect: 


A—Agricultural 


C—Children 
D—Drama 


E—Educational 


H—Humor 


MC—Music, Classical 
MP—Music, Popular 


N—News 


PA—Public Affairs 
Q—Quiz 
R—Religious 
V—Variety 


First we list programs that can be heard Monday through Friday: 


Morning 
CST EST TYPE 
7:00— 8:00—N 


7:00— 8:00—N 


9:00—10:00—H 


Afternoon 
12:00— 1:00—N 
4:05— 5:05—C 


Weed News Roundup, 
Martin Agronsky, 
ABC 

Arthur Godfrey, CBS 


Cedric Foster, MBS 
Big Jon and Sparkie, 
ABC 


Night 


CST EST TYPE 
6:00—- 7:00—N 


6:15— 7:15—N 
6:30— 7:30—N 


6:45— 7:45—N 


These programs may be heard at the times indicated: 


Morning 
8:30— 9:30—MC 


9:00—10:00—R 
9:30—10:30—R 
10:35—11:35—E 


Afternoon 


11:30-—12:30—MCP 
12:30— 1:30—PA 


1:30— 2:30—MC 
1:30— 2:30—PA 


2:30— 3:30—N 
2:45— 3:45—N 


4:00— 5:00—H 
4:00— 5:00—MP 
4:30— 5:30—R 
Night 

5:30— 6:30—V 
6:00— 7:00—H 
6:30— 7:30—H 
7:00— 8:00—H 
7:30— 8:30—D 
8:00— 9:00—N 


Night 
7:00— 8:00—D 
7:00— 8:00—MP 


7:30— 8:30—MC 


8:00— 9:00—MC 
8:00— 9:00—D 


8:30— 9:30—MP 

9:00—10:00—MC 
Night 

7:00— 8:00—D 


8:00— 9:00—H 
8:00— 9:00—H 


SUNDAY 
E. Power Biggs at the 
Organ, CBS 
National Radio Pulpit, 
NBC 


Art of Living, NBC 
Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


Piano Playhouse, ABC 
University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
New York Philharmon- 
ic Symphony, CBS 
American Forum of 
the Air, NBC 

David Lawrence, NBC 
John Cameron Swayze, 
NBC 


King Arthur Godfrey’s 
Round Table, CBS 
Sammy Kaye's Sunday 
Serenade, Cc 


Greatest Story Ever 
Told, ABC 


The Big Show, NBC 
Jack Benny, CBS 
Amos ‘n’ Andy, CBS 
Phil Harris-Alice Faye, 
NBC 


Theater Guild on the 
Air, NBC 
Walter Winchell, ABC 


MONDAY 


Suspense, CBS 
The Railroad Hour, 
NBC 


Voice of Firestone, 
NBC 


Telephone Hour, NBC 
Lux Radio Theatre, 
CBS 


Band of America, 
NBC 

Boston Pops 
Orchestra, NBC 


TUESDAY 
Cavalcade of 
America, NBC 
Bob Hope, NBC 
Life With Luigi, CBS 


Night 
8:00— 9:00—PA 


8:30— 9:30—H 
9:00—10:00—PA 


9:00—10:00—D 
9:30—10:30—D 


Night 
8:00— 9:00—H 
8:30— 9:30—D 


Night 
7:00— 8:00—H 


7:30— 8:30—D 


8:00— 9:00—D 
8:30— 9:30-—N 


9:00—10:00—MP 


Night 
7:00— 8:00—V 
9:45—10:45—PA 


Morning 
8:00— 9:00—C 
9:00—10:00—C 


10:00—11:00—C 
10:05—11:05—C 


Afternoon 
11:30—12:30—D 


12:00— 1:00—A 
1:00— 2:00—MC 


4:45— 5:45—N 


Night 
7:00— 8:00—Q 


Kaltenborn and 
Harkness, NBC 


Elmer Davis, ABC 
News of the World, 
NBC 


Edward R. Murrow, 
CBS 


TUESDAY 


America’s Town 
Meeting, ABC 


Fibber McGee and 
Molly, NBC 


Capitol Cloakroom, 
CBS 


Big Town, NBC 


Sty 4 Morris 
Playhouse, NBC 


WEDNESDAY 
Groucho Marx, NBC 


* The Big Story, NBC 


THURSDAY 


Father Knows Best, 
NBC 
Hallmark Playhouse, 
CBS 


Dragnet, NBC 
Reporters’ Roundup, 
MBS 


Your Hit Parade, NBC 


FRIDAY 


Roy Rogers Show, NBC 
Pro and Con, NBC 


SATURDAY 


No School Today, ABC 
Mind Your Manners, 
NBC 


Junior Junction, ABC 
Let’s Pretend, CBS 


Grand Central Station, 
CBS 

National Farm and 
Home Hour, NBC 
Metropolitan Opera, 
ABC 


Bob Considine, NBC 


Twenty Questions, 
MBS 


fc 
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- Beautiful new Duo-Therm home heater 








It’s the Duo-Therm “Imperial” —a big-capacity 
fuel oil circulator with brilliant new styling 
and famous performance features! 


Depend on Duo-Therm for an old-fashioned dollar’s worth in 
heating comfort! 








at an old-fashioned low price! *6495 


bee 


memosnes reqemeenmess tg 























an 
\d- Now—when dollars seem to buy less—you can get a high- 
tee styled Duo-Therm fuel oil heater for only $64.95. And you'll be 
we: glad to know that in styling, comfort and performance—your dol- 
ot: lars never bought more! 
You enjoy clean, dependable oil heat—the exact amount of 
heat you want for comfort—at the turn of a dial. No work, no 
dirt. No trouble, either—your Duo-Therm is precision-built for 
years of long, hard service. 
And you enjoy the 4-way thrift and convenience of Duo-Therm’s 
famous performance features: big Dual Chamber Burner, special 
Waste Stopper, Automatic Draft Minder, Fully Coordinated Con- 
trols. (Like all Duo-Therm heaters, the “Imperial’’ can be con- 
‘ verted to fully automatic thermostat-control at small extra cost.) 
: ; So why put up with an ugly stove or inefficient heater? Why 
; be buried this winter under work, dirt and ashes? See the differ- 
ence, feel the difference, save the difference—with a Duo-Therm 
“Imperial” oil heater, for only $64.95! See your Duo-Therm 
dealer now. 
You get more heat from every drop of oil 
with this exclusive Duo-Therm Dual Chamber Burner 
Period-Styled Duo-Therm 
Every Duo-Therm oil heater—and only "“Hepplewhite” Fuel Oil Home Heater 
Duo-Therm—has it! Mixes air and oil in 6 ‘| 
stages, for a clean fire at any setting from » Fer Larger Homes, Schools, 
. low to high. Quiet at all stages. Mushroom- Churches—the Duo-Therm “Royal” > 
type “floating flame” gets more heat from These models feature big radiant doors and humidifiers. 
| every drop of oil. No moving parts to wear 
3 out. Oversize in capacity, to give you extra heat on extra-cold days. New Automatic Power-Air Blower! Easily added tomany 
Duo-Therm heaters. Circulates heat by force through the 
house into hard-to-heat corners. This positive forced warm- 
: + yaw.wee LP or any type Gatco air circulation saves up to 25% on fuel Blower turns itself 
* See the complete line of beautiful Duo-Therm Gas Home Heaters. off and on— often pays for its small extra cost in one heat- 
Get Duo-Therm quality, enjoy Duo-Therm performance and com- we cata weg 
. fort—in gas! fuel tank, $7.95 to $10.00. All models listed on standard by Underwriters” Laboretories, 
pe ick 9 OOO OO ttn he, Gatien Paapounees . f°°°?****** MAIL THIS TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION!--------- -o 


Over 1,800,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers. .e 





— Duo-THERM 


Prices are subject to change and most models ‘are $5.00 higher in the 11 western st: 
Duo-Therm is # registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 1981. 


Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Dept. PF-11, Lansing 3, Michigan 
Without obligation, send me free literature as checked below: 


_] Fuel Oil Home Heaters 
() Gas Home Heaters 


() Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
(-] Automatic Oil Water Heaters 


POS 3. 00.045 46 66 60.00 bare 64:46 66 0600 Fb 60 0c de Sehe éb Re teRbaedeenas 90068 


AO inhi sh 00 0b Sh ba Sek eS Hh 06S 0c ta thatee 6 tea hk 
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SU LCT 


Harsh Drugs 


for CONSTIPATION 





End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


DR.CALDW 


Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helps youget ‘‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 


FILS SENNA 
LAXATIVE 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 














Play Piano with BOTH Hands 





the FIRST Day 


AMAZING, NEW, PATENTED 
SELP-TEACHING DEVICE GIVES “SECRET” 


‘ou, too, can pi with » at once! Thou- 
is have learned Xo play this noe easy a B-C beh With 


or Don't Pay! 















amazin 
vention, the A 
TOMATIC CHORD 
SELECTO 


MATIC CHORD 
SELECTOR guides 
your fingers every 
Note of the way. 
No scales, no ex- 
ercise, no z 


Course today. Consists of 
30 illustrated lessons, 50 
songs with words and 4 
music, special Dean Ross play-at-once arrangements, 

the Patented AUTOMATIC ORD SELECTOR. ow 1°08 _— 
complete. You have nothing to lose and populari 

to gain, so mail the 10-Day FREE-TRIAL coupon a nowt 


Chord Selector is mine 
0 SAVE MONEY! "send payment now, we pay postage. Same 
guarantee. 


Got SORE HANDS ? 


Get Sa man SALVE 


Get today, 
for at, ee rte (sk me. "i 50° 












size to Sayman 


rr SKIN IRRITATION? 


rate 
Get Sayman SALVE 
ator. ts one Wee eo-coned tes wit De 










Ae 








Get ¢ Sayman ‘SALVE 


today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 
Sayman Co. Co, DephP LiF St. Lovis (3), Mo. 50: 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 














You Can Get 


Quick Relief 
from 








— Tired Eyes — 


Moke this simple test today! 


EYES FEEL TIRED? You can yore and 
refresh them in seconds with two drops 
of gentle, comforting Murine in each 
eye. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel 
refreshed. Murine’s scientific 
blend of seven ingredients 
cleanses and soothes eyes 

tired from overwork or expo- 





sure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUREYES [9 





A Pig Chain With 1,190 Links 


By E. L. MeGraw 
Department of Agricultural 
Education, API 


N 10 Alabama counties, vet- 

erans enrolled in vocational 
agriculture have organized pig 
chains. Through these chains, 
647 registered gilts and 543 reg- 
istered boars have been placed 
with veterans. Through the 
chains, there is a total of 2,483 
registered hogs in these counties. 

Different methods of financing 
have been used. In Chilton Coun- 
ty, pig chains were inaugurated 
as class projects. Each veteran in 
a class gave up to $10 to buy the 
the first hogs and necessary feed 
and equipment. One member of 
this class kept the gilt and cared 
for her. Through the 10 classes 
of veterans in Chilton County, 103 
gilts and 119 boars have been placed 
with veterans. Ninety per cent of the 
county’s veterans have been affected. 


An individual example of this type 
work is James Kincaid of Thorsby. 
James started his hog program in 
1950 with a Duroc gilt purchased in 
Autauga County. Later his class se- 
lected him to care for two sows as a 
class project with the understanding 
that he would own them after each 
member received an eight-weeks-old 
gilt. James has already placed 38 pigs 
with fellow veterans and the two 
sows belong to him. 


James has long realized that a good 
boar is most important in a good 
breeding program. He now owns four 
registered Duroc sows and a good 
registered Duroc boar. 

The four sows have brought five 
large litters of well developed pigs 





George Morris of Chilton County, Ala., 
got this fine sow through the pig chain. 


with an average of 12 pigs to the lit- 
ter. James has lost only 4, raising 56 
pigs up to weaning age. 

Latest addition to his hog program 
is a registered Poland-China boar. 
James plans to use him in a cross- 
breeding program with his Duroc 
sows along with his already estab- 
lished purebred stock. 


James believes that to be a success- 
ful hog raiser, a farmer must have a 
good breeding program along with 
plenty of good pasture, a high corn 
yield, close management of sows at 
farrowing time, plenty of supplement, 
and sanitation. He has 5 acres kudzu 
for summer grazing, 4 acres Ladino 
clover, and fescue for winter grazing, 
with oats for a supplementary grazing 
crop. He hogged-off 5 acres of corn. 

James plans to select some of his 
gilts for breeding stock to improve 
his program further. 


42 Bushels of Wheat an Acre 


By B. H. Hendrickson 


Project Supervisor, Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station 


AST spring we harvested a good 

wheat crop on three fields at the 
Southern Piedmont Conservation Ex- 
periment Station near Watkinsville, 
Ga. One field yielded 27 bushels per 
acre, the second one 29 bushels per 
acre, and the third 42 bushels per 
acre. All were fertilized alike. 


According to the conservation sur- 
vey map, the “best land” did not pro- 
duce the best yield. And why not? 
The answer is: Rotations were differ- 
ent. It was all typical Southern Pied- 
mont cropland. 


In the first two fields, mostly Class 
I and II land, wheat was grown in a 
short two-year rotation of wheat-sown 
Kobe lespedeza, followed by cotton 
or corn, then back to wheat-lespedeza 
again. This is a good rotation. Wheat 
yields, 27 and 29 bushels per acre, 
were very good, and well above the 
county average. 


But the 42 bushels per acre wheat 
yield was extra good, and there’s a 


story back of it. It was grown on a 
35-acre field of mostly Class III land. 
Wheat followed seven continuous 
years of sericea that we had harvested 
for six years principally for seed. 

This field was part of an old cotton 
farm and was rather badly worn and 
depleted before it was planted to se- 
ricea in the spring of 1944. Sericea 
was fertilized each year with 300 
pounds per acre of 0-14-10. The final 
sericea seed crop was harvested in 
the fall of 1950. 

Land was plowed and a good seed- 
bed prepared for wheat. We put on 
400 pounds per acre of 4-8-6 and 
sowed 5 pecks per acre of certified 
Chancellor wheat in November. 
Stand was excellent, and wheat seed- 
lings came through one of the coldest 
winters on record in fine shape. In the 
spring, only 50 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate topdressing were used. The 
wheat grew 5% feet tall on stout stalks, 
and ripened up a heavy crop in spite 
of a six-weeks-long spring drouth. 
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Federal Land Banks are too low... 
to serve community needs,” and esti- 
mates of land values too low for the 
average farmer to get help. Never- 
theless, it seems to have been gener- 
ally agreed at this same meeting that 
land values had outrun their long- 
time earning capacity. 


The term “normal agricultural 
value,” as applied to land appraisals 
by Federal Land Banks has been de- 
fined as: 

“The amount a typical purchaser 
would, under usual conditions, be 
willing to pay and be justified in 
paying for the property for custom- 
ary agricultural uses, including farm 


' home advantages, with the expecta- 


tion of receiving normal net earnings 
from the farm.” 


Until about a year and a half ago, 
this meant in actual practice that 
Land Bank lending policies and ap- 
praisals were based roughly on 1909- 
1914 farm price 
levels. This meant 
about 12 cents for 
cotton, 50 cents for 
corn, up to $8 for 
beef cattle, and 
around $7 for hogs. 
While appraisal 
values have been 
gradually increased 
since 1941 (about 
20 to 25 per cent, 
says FCA), officials 
generally recog- 
nized that the old 
base had become 
outdated and cor- 
rections were need- 
ed. Even as they 
recognized that 
current prices 
might not last in- 
definitely, potential 
borrowers found it hard to accept 
land loans based on these 1909-14 
levels, when cotton was bringing 25 
to 45 cents, corn $1 to $2, hogs $14 
to $22, and beef $15 to $40. After 
extensive studies, the old base was 
for all practical purposes dropped in 
April 1950. A redefinition of “normal 
agricultural value” emphasized the 
fact that production, farm prices, and 
farm costs would all be considered 
in determining normal net earnings 
of a farm. The policy was adopted 
that normal prices and related costs 
would be established on a basis of 
historical data, adjusted for trends 
and long-time outlook. 


woven thread? 


munity? 


Examples of these new price lev- 
els on which land appraisals and Land 
Bank loans are being made would in- 
clude cotton at 14 to 14% cents; beef 
steers and heifers, $7.50 to $10; to- 
bacco, 20% to 24% cents; Grade A 
milk, $3 to $4; hogs $7 to $8.75; 
corn, 80 to 95 cents. Just how much 
difference these new schedules and 
policies will make in appraised land 
values, Land Bank officials still say 
frankly that théy don’t know. In 


* Some good farm areas, it appears that 


appraisal values may be increased by 
from 15 to 40 per cent. Since Land 
Bank lending is based on 65 per cent 


‘of appraised value, ‘this could mean 


Remember When— 


Tuning forks were used to 
“hist” the songs at church .. . 
the “reverend” read two lines for 
the congregation to sing, and 
then read two more? 


Ma and the girls shined shoes 
with lampblack, and Pa and the 
boys used hog-fat? 


A hunk of yellow homemade 
beeswax strengthened the home- 


The last run of cane juice at 
syrup “b’ilin’ time” was used for 
a candy pull for the entire com- 


Ma hung the asafetida on your 
neck to keep germs off? 

Mrs. Henry Odum, 

Newton County, Ga. 


Which Way, Land Banks? 
(Continued from page 15) 


an increase in per farm lending by 
the same percentages. Suppose a 
farm on the old basis were appraised 
at $10,000. Maximum loan on it 
would be $6,500. On the new sched- 
ule, in a good farm area, the poten- 
tial loan value might be increased as 
much as $2,600, or up to $9,100. 
Land Bank officials have not been 
nearly so encouraging about possible 
increases in lending values in poorer 
farm sections. 


Land Banks took heavy losses 
on land loans during the early ’30s, as 
did all farm land credit agencies. In 
some areas in our Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Edition territory, they found 
themselves virtual owners of whole 
counties. Naturally, they don’t want 
that sort of thing to happen again. 
But there is a middle ground between 
past and present price levels that 
should give a sound and safe basis 
for appraésing the future value of a 
farm. Operating on 
such a basis, Land 
Banks cannot only 
safeguard their own 
future, but greatly 
broaden their op- 
portunities for serv- 
ice to farm people. 
The new schedules 
are a sound step in 
that direction. 

There is a feel- 
ing on the part of 
many who have 
tried to think 
through credit 
problems and needs 
in the Southeast 
that national Farm 
Credit Administra- 
tion officials are not 
fully aware of our 
farm changes. 
There is a feeling on the part of the 
public that Land Bank workers in the 
field fully appreciate these changes 
but have been forced to stick too 
closely to the old cotton-corn row 
crop idea of a “typical farmer.” 


Those who think our agricultural 
revolution has not been fully appre- 
ciated and allowed for point out that 
our great strides forward in soil con- 
servation and in diversified income 
and ,our great increases in yields per 
acre and per man and our increased 
know-how make Land Bank loans far 
safer than in the past, even with lower 
prices than now seem likely. 

National FCA officials would, we 
think, say that changes in appraisal 
methods have been partly brought 
about by these improved farming 
practices,- better crop varieties, and 
more efficient use of human labor. 
The next few years should tell whose 
thinking has been correct. So far, 
since 1945, and on a rising market, 
many men who couldn’t get Land 
Bank loans have bought and already 
paid for farms through following 
modern methods. 

(Next month’s Progressive Farmer 
will face editorially the problem of 
farmer ownership vs. farmer-control 
in the Land Bank system.) 
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Soil Fumigation cs 





fumigate tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME j((°-2 


The first step toward a profitable tobacco cro 


plant beds with Dowfume MC-2 before the crop is planted. Right 
at the start, you get rid of weed seeds, nematodes, wireworms and 


other root-destroying pests—and you grow 


plants per bed. Then, you save hours of hand-weeding after the 


seedlings are up. 


Dowfume MC-2 is easy to apply with simple equipment available 
at your dealer’s. It is fast-acting and airs out of the soil quickly, 
permitting planting of tobacco immediately after treatment. 


Ask your Dow dealer how Dowfume MC-2 saves time and labor 
costs and helps to produce thriftier crops. Or write our Fumigant 


Department for complete information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


“First Aid’’ to thrifty 








tobacco! 


p is gassing your 


more and better 








To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must 


ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 


say “I saw your 














THE FASTEST CUTTING 


SWEETEST HANDLING 
PULPWOOD SAW MADE 


“KNIGHT MODEL B SPECIAL" 
(Cuts 15 to 20 cords daily) 








$290.00 f.o.b. 
Factory with 
8 H.P. Engine 


RELIABLE DEALERS WANTED 


KNIGHT SAW COMPAN 








There are 
Knight Saws 
10 years old 
still in oper- 
ation. See your dealer 
or order direct. Write 
for details on all mod- 
els and supplies. 





BRUNSWICK 
1 GEORGIA 
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ROBABLY you have never thought 
of buying national defense “by the 
yard.” But that’s what the Southern 
Railway System has been doing. 

For example, our new ultra-modern 
’ Yard at Birmingham . . . now under 
construction . . . will cost more than 
$9 million. Modernizing our Yard at 
Knoxville ; . . now nearly completed 
... is costing another $3 million. These 
Yards are necessary defense projects 
. . . like the new Diesels. and other 
equipment and facilities we are placing 
im service. 

Because of this forward-looking pro- 
gram, vital defense traffic will flow 
fastef to and from mills and factories 
throughout the modern Southland, 
speeding on stepped-up schedules to 
hundreds of destinations . . . adding 
might to America’s national defense 
effort. 

True, the “cost per yard” of national 
defense comes high. But who can put 
a price tag on national security? 


Erne? &. Rowse 


President 


{SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM (@) 
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A Co-op That’s Booming 


By Fred J. Hurst 


NE of the fastest-growing busi- 
ness institutions in Alabama is 
the Franklin County Exchange at 
Russellville. The exchange was first 
organized in 1935, but it has made its 
most rapid growth . 
since 1942. a em 
This cooperative 
started with a few 
members, practical- 
ly no capital, and 
a net worth of only 
$600. Now it has 
1,425 members, 
renders a greatly 
needed service to 
farmers, and has a greatly needed 
service to farmers, and has a net 
worth of $60,000. 


Mr. Hurst 


Service to farmers is the big ob- 
jective of the exchange. Frank 
Guthrie, the energetic manager, never 
loses a chance to help members of the 
exchange, which markets all kinds of 
products for farmers and sells seed, 
feed, fertilizer, insecticides, and other 
farm supplies. 

Principal farm products bought by 
the exchange are poultry, eggs, corn, 
and seeds. Last year the exchange 
marketed 160,000 pounds of Lespe- 
deza sericea seed and substantial 
quantities of orchardgrass seed and 
white Dutch clover. 

Most seeds are assembled at Rus- 
sellville, hauled to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Cooperative at Decatur, where 
they are cleaned and bagged, and 
then brought back to Russellville for 
sale to other farmers. 





The Franklin County Exchange is 
now putting in a seed-cleaning plant 
and feed-mixing mill of its own. Some 
seed will still go.to TVC at Decatur 
for further cleaning. 


The exchange has established 
branch offices at Phil Campbell and 
Red Bay for members’ convenience. 

The exchange has its own auto- 
matic lime spreaders and fertilizer 
distributors and last year sold 1,600 
tons of mixed fertilizer and sold and 
spread 2,000 tons of lime on Franklin 
County farms in a great soil improve- 
ment program. 

The exchange is specializing in 
pasture work and helps farmers get 
needed seed, fertilizer, and lime to 
apply them on their farms. 

Last year the cooperative handled 
816 tons superphosphate, 390 tons 
ammonium nitrate, 1,340 tons basic 
slag, 2,000 tons lime, and consider- 
able quantities of other fertilizing 
materials, 


More than 1,000 people attend- 


. ed the annual meeting at Russellville. 


The exchange employs two young 
men to help members with culling 
poultry flocks, controlling diseases of 
cattle, hogs, and poultry, feeding and 
management, and other farm prob- 
lems which appear. 

Guthrie. gives a lot of credit to the 


directors and active members who : 


have given time and effort to help 
build the association. He organized 
a “Booster’s Club” with 50 members 
who went out and brought in over 
500 new members. 


Pasture Lessons Learned in 1951 


(Continued from page 19) 


big demand for information on irri- 
gation under our conditions. 

If you are interested in irrigation, 
be sure to get the services of a good 
engineer before investing. While ir- 
rigation can be very helpful, it is 
quite easy to make some expensive 
mistakes with it. 

Value of Coastal Bermuda grass, 
in the Coastal Plains in particular, is 
one thing we've learned this year. 
We saw a fatmer last winter with 
several stacks of Coastal Bermuda 
hay in his pasture that carried his 
animals when there was no green 
grazing left. Hundreds of farmers 
now have small areas started in this 
grass. Research shows that by liberal 
use of nitrogen, very satisfactory 
growth can be made. 


That perennial spring headache 
—bloat—calls for a word. A man sees 
-his fine animals swell up and die. He 
says he will never seed any more 
clover, and wants to destroy what he 
already has. But we have watched 
farmers graze pure stands of alfalfa 
without bloat trouble by keeping hay 
before animals all the time. Last 
spring showed again the importance 
of never turning hungry or thirsty 
cows on lush legumes, especially on 


legumes alone. There*should always 
be grass in the mixture. If you are 
trying to save clover seed, it is better 
to grow solid stands of clover in a 
hog-grazing program. With beef ani- 
mals or dairy cows, stick to grass- 
legume mixtures and provide hay. 
When legumes are making big 
growth in spring, keep constant 
check for bloat. 

We could make many other obser- 
vations on pastures this past year. 
We might summarize the most im- 
portant ones, though, as follows: 


1. Prepare soil early, several weeks 
before you seed. Seed on time. 

2. Try to fit annual winter grazing 
crops into rotations so you will al- 
ways have land available for early 
preparation and seeding. 

3. Include sericea for summer 
grazing, and kudzu in many areas. 

4. Save hay for feeding during 
weather emergencies. 

5. Include Dallis grass in your 
pasture mixture on at least some of 
your land. 

6. Fertilize permanent pastures 
and perennials every year. 

7. Grow clover-grass mixtures and 
have extra hay to help prevent bloat. 
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_ ABC’s in Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


REE-PLANTING season will be- 
gin early next month. While it 


. will continue through the next few 


months, you cannot count on getting 
the seedlings you will need unless you 
order now. Act fast, for demand 
promises to hit a new high and there 
is no guarantee that late orders can 
be filled. Order planting stock from 
your state forester at the state capital. 

Mechanical tree planters will be 
available in many localities in every 
state. For example, in Georgia, banks 
cooperated in buying a mechanical 
planter for each of 150 counties. 
Check with your county agent, Soil 
Conservation official, or forestry man. 
Maybe you can use one of these plant- 
ing machines. It will save time and la- 
bor. Generally it has been found that 
mechanical planting gives better re- 
sults than average hand planting. 

Proper spacing in planting is de- 
bated a good deal. However, you will 
not go wrong if you plant trees 6 feet 
apart in rows and have the rows 8 
feet apart. This will generally give 
you close to maximum return on your 
planting investment. Other satisfac- 
tory spacings are 6 x 6 feet and 6 x 10 
feet. Closer or wider spacings are 
sometimes used for special purposes. 
Where there is a soil erosion problem, 
a 8- x 3- or 4- x 4-foot spacing is ad- 
vised for quick results in holding the 
soil. For naval stores plantings, spac- 
ings of 10 x 10 or 12 x 12 feet are 
often used. 


Working naval stores into the 
longleaf-slash pine region would add 
to the woodland income on a selective 
cupping basis. Trees can be worked 
for gum production over a five-year 
period, using acid stimulation. If 
promptly harvested at the end of five 
years, there will be little or no effect 
on the growth, mortality, or value of 
these bark-chipped trees. 


Now is the time to plan your for- 
estry program for 1952. It will pay 
you to look into PMA payments for 
forestry work. This year’s program of- 
fers a much better approach. As set 


forth in federal guide lines, the 1952’ 


plan includes: 


1. Planting trees or shrubs for forestry 
purposes, windbreaks, shelter belts, and 
erosion control can earn payments of as 
much as 80 per cent of the average cost 
of trees and planting, excluding your 
cost in preparing land and cultivation. 
Plantings must be protected from fire 
and grazing. 

2. For improving a stand of forest 
trees, 70 per cent of cost will be used 
and no payment will be given when 
merchantable products are harvested 
unless the county committee rules that 
the primary purpose of the cutting was 
to improve the stand of trees. 

8. Maintaining windbreaks and shel- 
ter belts will earn $3 per acre if planted 
in the past five years. They must be 
protected from fire and grazing. 

4. Constructing firebreaks or fire lanes 
will earn 50 cents per 1,000 linear feet 
for each foot of width up to 15 feet, and 
40 cents for those wider than 15 feet, 
but in no case more than $11.50 per 
1,000 linear feet. 7 

5. Permanent fences—construction to 
protect farm woods half the average 
cost of material used. 


Cin You Beat It? 


NW aawane 
ou ~ % 


Y grandfather willed me some 
fine seed corn. I planted it and 
each year selected the best ears for 
seed. Each year my corn grew high- 
er. It finally got so high a few years 
ago the passengers on airplanes start- 
ed snitching my roasting ears. Then 
I started saving the nubbins for seed 
and have now brought the corr back 
down where they can’t reach it. =~ 
Mrs. J. M. Hodnett, 

Fulton County, Ga. 





Community leaders were eager 
to impress their new county seat edi- 
tor with their wonderful farm lands. 

“This field will make 1,000 bushels 
per acre,” one boasted to me, waving 
his hand proudly toward beautiful, 
knee-high corn. 

“My, that’s remarkable,” I said, 
attempting to hide my doubt. 
“Hmmmm—why you folks would 
have to get more than 20 ears to the 
stalk. Just for fun, let’s mark this 
particularly handsome plant so that 
I can come back later and then we 
will check its yield.” 


With that, I drove my walking 
cane into the ground next to the 
young stalk. Not wanting to lose my 
walking stick, at harvesttime I went 
back. To my surprise, sure enough, 
the marked stalk had 21 ears on it. 
But I couldn’t recover my cane 
*cause it had two ears and a nubbin. 

Ralph Bugg, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 

Editor's Note.—This issue’s $5 award 
for the “tallest story” of the month goes 
to Mrs. J. M. Hodnett. 


Dry Weather Lessons 


NE thing the dry weather has 
done for ‘us is to show us what 

we can plant in our pastures to be 
sure of grazing, regardless of weather 
conditions. The main grass for this is 
Pensacola Bahia. Even our first-year 
planting went through in wonderful 
shape and is now getting to look 
beautiful. We have just planted Au- 
tauga reseeding crimson clover on 
this grass. We think this is one of 
the best combinations for our sandy 
land. We also are planting rescue 
grass on our sericea lands and will 
use this for cutting as a seed cash 
crop in the late spring and then for 
a seed cash crop on sericea in the fall. 
E. H. Pearson, 

Autauga County, Ala. 
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DIXISTEEL FENCE 
ON DIXIE FARMS 



















SUN LAKE RANCH, Lutz, Florida e 
In the Florida citrus belt, near Tampa, 
is this picturesque 6,000-acre ranch 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Geraci. 
It is the home of Prince Sunbeam 
156th, a $20,000 bull, seen above with 
Roy Poucher, herdsman, (left) and 
Warren Benson, ranch manager. The 
bull was acquired with one of the na- 
tion’s top Aberdeen Angus herds from 
the Spring Haven Farm, Evansville, 
Indiana. The Geracis now have 250 
head of purebred registered Angus and 
1,000 head of commercial cattle. The 
office and den walls are lined with rib- 
hons won during the past 13 years by : 

Sun Lake Ranch cattle. Mr. Geraci, a director of the Florida Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders Association and past president, has shown more champion cattle 
than any other rancher in Florida. The entire ranch is under fence and 
divided into 40 pastures. Grasses used are: Pangola, common Bahia, Alyce 
clover in the summer and Kenland Red and White Dutch clovers in the 
winter. About 425 acres are devoted to hay and 140 to orange groves. 


Good cattle and good fence just naturally go together. That’s why 
on ranch and farm throughout Dixie, wherever you find champion 
cattle or crops, you'll find the twin champions of good fencing— 
DrxisTEEL Fence and Barbed Wire. The next time you buy fence, 
ask for it by name—DrxisteEL—Southern made for Southern 
needs. 

* * * Iron and steel scrap is needed to keep America’s steel 

mills operating at capacity. Cooperate! Sell your scrap now. 





Buy The Fence That Has 
All 5 Features 





aver-e 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 


Crack-proof zine armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 


1 
2 
3 Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
4 
5 





stay wires from slipping 


Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 


ATLANTIC STEEL 
COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 
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7 No use stopping 
here—they use 

WOLMANIZED 

LUMBER! iy 


















Rot and Termites can’t live on Wolmanized* Lumber! 
Use pressure-treated Wolmanized Lumber wherever ground 
moisture, rain or thaws can cause decay, or wherever 
wood is exposed to attack by termites. It will save 
many times its cost in time, labor and money. And 
remember, unlike other treated wood, Wolmanized 
Lumber is clean, paintable, odorless and safe (can’t 
harm livestock). 

This folder tells you how Wolmanized Lumber can 
save money on your farm—ask your Lumber Dealer 
for a copy or write: 





American Lumber & Treating Co. 
General Offices: Chicago 4, Illinois 


In Florida: 

ville, Fla. 

In Alabama: 

T.R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 

In Georgia: Wm. C. Meredith Inc., 

P.O. Station A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gia 


f 


Ks 


Graham Bidg., Jack 








* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





“With these results, it’s BASIC SLAG 


for me from now on!” 


says Mr. James H. Wylie, Vincent, Alabama _ 


5 
























Mr. Wylie’s 1800 acres are practically all pasture land on which he 
has planted reseeding crimson clover, White Dutch clover, Kentucky 
fescue, and sericea lespedeza. He harvests the seed from these crops 
and grazes up to 600 head of cattle annually. 

Mr. Wylie is enthusiastic about Tennessee Basic Slag. Here's what he 
says: “It’s not the land or the seed—it's Basic Slag that made this fine 
pasture. I've used many different types of fertilizer on my pastures 
over a period of quite a few years and | have never been able to 
get such good results with any other soil conditioner. On this particular 
plot | used one ton of Basic Slag to the acre on the part showing 
luxuriant growth and no slag on the part showing practically no growth 
of White Dutch clover. With these results, it’s U-S-S Tennessee Basic 
Slag for me from now on.” 

Tennessee Basic Slag has been used successfully by farmers all 
through the South. It neutralizes acids and sweetens the soil, and stimu- 
lates a luxuriant growth of both pastures and field crops. 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 

Fairfield, Alabama 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 








What’s New in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 12) 


in 50 years to reduce next year’s in- 
sect infestation by cutting stalks as 
soon as the cotton was picked. 


Headline News 


Various branches of the Armed 
Forces may grant furloughs to 
servicemen where urgently needed 
at home for farm work. 

A serviceman who needs an agri- 
cultural furlough must apply for it 
in writing to his commanding officer. 
The apptication may be supported 
by statements from the county agri- 
cultural mobilization committee in 
his home county. These statements 
will be provided by the committees 
upon request of the serviceman, his 
family, or his employer. 

USDA has issued a preliminary 
study on “Cottonseed Prices.” It 
shows that oil mills and gins base 
seed prices primarily on price, qual- 
ity, and quantity of products the mills 
expect to obtain by processing the 
seed. Prices paid growers do not al- 
ways allow a premium for quality. 
There seems to be a need for im- 
proving the efficiency of the present 
grading and pricing system. 

There would have been a scarcity 
of feed several years ago but for two 
developments: (1) the shift to trac- 
tors which released feed formerly 


used for horses and mules and (2) in- 
creased yields due to hybrids, more 
fertilizer, etc. But yiclds won't go up 
much more until there is more nitro. 
gen fertilizer. And the shift to trac- 
tors has had its effect, and there’s not 
much more relief from that source, 


Use of fertilizer in this country has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, 
Nitrogen and potash use has doubled 
in the past 7 years, phosphate has 
doubled in 10 years, while total use 
of fertilizer has doubled in 8 years, 

National Potato Council ‘is trying 
to up the consumption of potatoes, 
which was 126 to 131 pounds per 
capita during the war, but is put at 
104 pounds this year. Fastest in- 
creasing use is potato chips. Success 
depends on getting quality potatoes 
to consumers. . . . USDA is urging 
rice farmers to make full use of the 
price support program to maintain 
prices of an all-time record crop. The 
crop, however, “is not in excess of re- 
quirements at home and abroad,” 
says Secretary Brannan.. 

Of 24 major farm products, prices 
of 9 are now no more than 80 per 
cent or are less than that parity. Only 
6 are equal to or above parity—cot- 
ton, wool, sweet potatoes, beef cattle, 
lambs, and veal calves. Farmers have 
lost about a third of their price gains 
since Korea. 


‘Farm Serap Drive: All Should Help 


Farmers are being asked to co- 
operate this fall in an iron and 
steel “Scrap Harvest” to help obtain 
the raw materials needed in the pro- 
duction of equipment which is essen- 
tial to the success of the nation’s mo- 
bilization program. 

The period between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 15 has been established as the 
time when efforts will be high light- 
ed to take this defense activity to the 
nearly 6 million U. S. farms. 

Secretary Brannan, emphasizing 
importance of the farm scrap drive, 
says, “Farmers have a very direct in- 
terest in seeing that our mills and 
foundries have enough scrap iron 
and steel. By taking steps that will 
add to the supply of the raw ma- 
terials which are essential to steel 
production, farmers will be helping 
to guarantee more adequate manu- 


facture of the farm machinery and 
equipment they need. Farms are a 
good source of the higher grade, 
heavier scrap the mills and foundries 
need in defense production.” 


The drive calls only for machinery 
and equipment which cannot be re- 
conditioned. Farmers are being urged 
to conserve and repair any ma- 
chinery they can continue to use, 
since this will cut down on the need 
for new equipment. Although the 
emphasis is being put on iron and 
steel scrap, copper and lead scrap 
is also needed. 


See the county agent, the PMA 
committeéman, or any other mem- 
ber of the County Agricultural Mo- 
bilization Committee about local 
scrap dealers as well as other facts 
concerning local scrap drives. 


Parity Prices vs. Prices Received by Farmers 


Here is a comparison of U. S. prices received by farmers 
on dates mentioned and a comparison with parity prices: 





Prices Received 


Parity or Average Prices as 












Commodity by Farmers Comparable Prices Percentage of Parity 
oer t. 15 Sept. 15 
951 951 951 
Dollars Per Cent 
Cotton, pound .337 , _.339 100 
WENN , MMII css coccsccssssnindcdscserpssoscoost 2.07 2.41 - 86 
Corn, bushel...... ~ oan 1.75 94 
Oats, bushel...... = 775 .981t 79 
Barley, bushel «a bole 1.52¢t 77 
NT SI Schadiincidcruntiissapnctinsinessonshions 1.46 1.77% 82 
BE OUI), CWC is cdiercecccspecctasptcscenscoctics 29.50 19.80 149 
PUD GPC hisccscscscncvccccesctettedoccosscnscccincoss 19.70 21.30 92 
Lambs, cwt........ .. 29.80 21.70 137 
Chickens, pound ‘ -252 .313 81 
Eggs, dozen........ oi, ae 528% 93$ 
Milk, wholesale cwt.......................000000 4.607 4.79 93§ 


+ Preliminary 


¢ Transitional parity, 90 per cent (95 per cont during 1950) of parity price computed 


under formula in use prior to Jan. 1, 195) 


§ Percentage of seasonally adjusted prices to parity prices 
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Results Measure Colquitt’s Teamwork 


(Continued from page 17) 


Mrs. Saunders replied: “Men and 
women help in each other’s pro- 
grams, and this cooperative spirit 
carries over into church work and 
every other community activity.” 

“We are proud of Colquitt Coun- 
ty’s agricultural program,” said W. H. 
Allen of the Georgia Peanut Com- 
pany. His attitude is typical of Col- 
quitt Musinessmen. County Agent 
Brown remarked: “We wouldn't 
know how to operate without this or- 
ganization system,” and Home Dem- 
onstration Agent Ragland added: “It 
takes the team to do the job.” 

As is indicated by the program it- 
self, and by remarks of farmers who 
have been quoted, the representative 
of every agricultural agency in the 
county is considered a link in the 
chain and each is helped to be equal- 
ly strong. 


Special Yearly Activities 
Each year the County Program 


-Planning Committee selects a Master 


Farmer, using the same plan of selec- 
tion as used by 
The Progressive 
Farmer, and 
awards a certifi- 
cate of achieve- 
ment. 

A feature of the 
county program is 
the subject-matter 
short courses held 
early in the year 
to bring leaders 
up to date on 
newest methods. 

Agents Brown 
and Ragland say 
that the facilities requested most 
often by these farm people are: 1) 
telephone service, 2) ponds for live- 
stock and fish, and 3) a county agri- 
cultural building with lounge and 
kitchen facilities for use of farm peo- 
ple when in Moultrie. Demonstra- 
tion clubs have put $1,000 in the 
bank as a start toward the building. 

When the agricultural program is 
announced each year, the Farm Bu- 
reau adopts it as its program for the 
year. This puts 1,800 farm families 
behind the program. Add to that the 
1,400 4-H club members and the 550 
home demonstration club members 
and you see how many people are 
touched by the program. 


What Was Done in 1950 


Problem No. 1—Soil and Water 
Conservation. With a goal of 1% mil- 
lion pounds of lupine to be seeded, 
actual seeding reached 1% million 
pounds; goal for reseeding crimson 
clover 1,000 acres—600 acres seeded; 
25 new farm ponds was the goal—19 
were built; to be stocked with fish, a 
goal of 25 ponds was set — 41 were 
stocked; the goal for new terraces 
was 100 miles—95 miles built; and of 
a goal of 50 farms with new conser- 
vation plans, 36 were prepared. 

Problem No. 2— Livestock: Pro- 
duction, Management, Marketing. 
The goal of one show each for beef 
cattle, hogs, and dairy cattle was 
realized, with sales following beef 
cattle and fat barrow shows; goal to 





increase number of dairy cows artifi- 
cially bred was not reached, but more 
farmers were using the method; 15 
pasture demonstrations were conduct- 
ed, whereas the goal was 10; 3 farm 
tours were planned, but twice this 
number were conducted; one trip to 
the experiment station was the goal, 
but six such tours were made. 

Problem No. 3—Crop Production 
and Marketing. As a goal, five farm- 
ers were to grow certified crimson 
clover seed—12 grew seed, but only 
one farmer had his seed certified; the 
goal of one farmer to grow certi- 
fied Coastal Bermuda stolons was 
reached; to grow certified soybean 
seed the goal was one farmer—seven 
farmers grew them; the goal of 500 
acres to be fertilized with anhydrous 
ammonia was exceeded; and 3 root 
knot demonstrations were planned 
and held. 

Problem No. 4—Home and Com- 
munity Improvement. The goal for 
a rural telephone system was set— 
application for loan in Washington; 
goal to increase 
and improve farm 
food supply—re- 
sult, 25 per cent 
increase in year- 
round gardens, 
and installation of 
85 home freezer 
units; one demon- 
stration, on use of 
electrical equip- 
ment in each of 


ties—this goal was 
fully reached; 
goal for better 
health was set—56 sewage disposal 
units installed, 4,255 premises treat- 
ed for rat eradication, 4,972 sprayed 
for malaria control and 1,853 homes 
dusted for typhus control; home im- 
provement contests planned — four 
communities participated; the goal to 
establish a Negro Farm Bureau was 
reached by organizing with 45 mem- 
bers; a goal was set to organize an 
Associated Women’s Club in every 
community—12 were organized. 
Problem No. 5—Churches, Schools, 
and Recreation. County-wide and 
community recreational programs 
were planned—seven communities 
participated and a county-wide 


monthly meeting had to be discon- . 


tinued because it outgrew available 
facilities to handle crowd; goal was 
set to organize a youth recreational 
club in each -community—four were 
so organized; a recreational leader 
training conference was held as 
planned—160 leaders attended; eight 
4-H club Sundays were observed. 
Problem No. 6—Forestry and 
Wildlife Conservation. Two demon- 
strations in tree thinning and fire- 
break construction were held as 
planned; the goal to set 100,000 pine 
seedlings was reached and a tree 
transplanter bought for farmers’ use; 
the goal for county forest ranger to 
visit each Farm Bureau chapter 
school was accomplished; a goal to 
establish 20 ponds stocked with fish 
in accordance with Government 
specifications was exceeded. 


the 16 communi-_ 
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WANT MORE MILK? 


Naturally—that’s what every progres- 
sive dairyman is striving for—and that’s 
what SECURITY DAIRY FEEDS will 
help him produce. Designed for top pro- 
duction, the Security ‘‘calf to calf’’ Dairy 
program wil! help you get more milk from 
fewer cows. Start your herd on it now. 
See your Security dealer or 
write direct for complete 
information. 


an00 


SOUTHERN FEEDS 
FOR 
SOUTHERN CONDITIONS 


700 
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AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 


MORE HEAT 
WITH ASHLEY 


EVEN HEAT 
WITH ASHLEY 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 








7 models 


Time-tested and proven satisfactory in coldest states. 
refuel on average every twelve hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. 
capactity, many heating entire homes, schools, stores. 


— saves walls and drapes. 
Ashley dealer today. 


DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD HEATERS 


Many Ashley Users 
Say They 


SAVE 50% 
and MORE ON FUEL 


HEAT witH WOOD 
THE AVAILABLE FUEL 























7 prices 


You should build but one fire a season, 


Unbelievable heating 


Wood burns clean — less soot and grime 
Hardwood recommended, all types wood successfully used. See your 
If none is near you, write for free details. 


WE will ship from nearest 


warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. Over 3,000 retailed from one city. 


Dealerships available — Dealers write us 


AUTOMATIC wood STOVE CO. 
BOX S-3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





AIGHTWEIGHT 9 HP 
‘DISSTON CHAIN SAW 
that handles ANY woodcutting job! 


Send for illustrated literature with detailed specifications 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
25K Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 





Here’s the power chain 
saw you’ve been wait- 
ing for, a rugged pro- 
duction tool you can 
carry under your arm— 
the new 2 cylinder, 9 hp 
Intermediate Disston 
Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
Cut all your fence posts, 
firewood, building tim- 
bers for that new shed 
this winter—cut ’em in 
the time it used to take 
you just fo think about. 
it. Or cut yourself a 
slice of extra income 
these slack months by 
producing vitally needed 
pulpwood or mine props. 


Remember, the DA-211 
By the Makers 
of the Famous 
Disston Hand Saw 


CALL YOUR DISSTON 
DEALER TODAY FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 








orse laid up? 
| CAN’T AFFORD IT” 


says Norwood Andrews 
Moorestown, N. J. 


“Whenever my horses 
show signs of lameness, 
1 use Absorbine for re- 
lief. I'm sure it saved 
me many working hours 
in the past 10 yeurs.’’ 

There's nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, 
bruises. Not a “cure-all,” but a time-proved 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine is 
used by many veterinarians. Will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine Menuments 


Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old relt- 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Ationta, Ga, 



















and ready to use for 
spraying live:tock, or- 
chords, fence rows, 
etc. Also to make your 
own field sprayer. Has 
brass Hi Pressure Pump 





CONTINENTAL BELTON CO 


BE 





LTON 7, 


TEXAS 





A Farm Editor Abroad 


(Continued from page 8) 


traveled along highways where wan- 
dering animals were sheep instead of 
cattle or hogs. In the better farm 
lands outside the highlands we saw 
picture book farming—one herd after 
another of sleek red and white Ayr- 
shire cattle, fields of wheat and oats, 
Irish potatoes, and “swedes” that all 
promised good crops, and every- 
where meadows with huge long-ways 
stacks of hay cured and capped over. 
Near Edinburgh stacks were usually 
round, like ours. 

Tonight, as I’ve been making these 
notes, the strains of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” and other familiar band music 
have been coming to us clearly over 
the night air, and from not far away. 
“America” to Scotchmen or English- 
men is “God Save the King.” 

Today a Canadian, two New York- 
ers, a native Scotswoman, and two 
Alabamians sort of buddied up on 
our tour. We all felt, I think, a part 
of a big family. 


Aug. 20. After a tour of historic 
spots in Edinburgh we stopped to 
see exhibits and demonstrations of 
the Scottish Women’s Rural Institute. 
They fill the place taken by home 
demonstration clubs and councils in 
the U. S. Chief difference seems to 
be that Scottish farm women have to 
carry on entirely on their own. 

They're doing a good job of it if 
exhibits mean anything. As con- 
trasted with what a group of South- 
ern farm women might have shown, 
there were numerous kinds of cheeses 
and fruits such as _ gooseberries, 
plums, and apples. Peaches were al- 
together missing. Among vegetables, 
you would have missed field peas, 
okra, and _ butterbeans, eggplants, 
and corn. 

The visit was sort of expensive for 
me for an elderly lady spinning 
thread directly from sheep’s wool 
had for sale a beautiful shawl she had 
made. It was done in five different 
natural colors of wool. Well, I was 
taken with it as much as Mrs. Nunn 
was. We were told that only five or 
six women in Scotland still know this 
art of spinning and knitting such as 
Mrs. Sutherland exhibited. 


Aug. 21. Saw beautiful peaches 
on display this morning from Italy. 
They resembled Hales 
but had a horrible taste. 
Price was 9 pence each, 
or about 10% cents. 
Oranges seem to be 
abundant nearly every- 
where at 4 to 6 pence 
each. Fruits generally 
are plentiful with ap- 
ples and cantaloupes 
(grown in greenhouses) 
higher than other 
things. Of course there 
are no watermelons and 
no scuppernongs. Eng- 
lish walnuts and Brazil 
nuts are available, too. 


Cantaloupes growing in 
one of the Lowe green- 
houses in Scotland. 


- Clydesdale, 


Pecans seem to be wholly unknown, 

This afternoon we've seen how 
some of Scotland’s vegetables are 
produced. James W. Scarlett, Mus- 
selburgh, sends vegetables to market 
the year-round from his 200 acres. 
He works 30 men regularly and has 
about 60 women “on call.” Some of 
the men have been with him 30 to 
50 years. A business started» by his 


grandfather and: enlarged by his , 


father has been further expanded by 
Mr. Scarlett. He grows most vege- 
tables we grow except our strictly 
Southern crops. 

Some of his practices especially 
interested me. There was, for exam- 
ple, a very effective three-row culti- 
vator drawn by one horse. One of 
those magnificent Scotch horses, the 
would almost equal two 
of our average cotton mules. On his 


. cultivating tractor he was using a 


4-row “steerage hoe.” I’ve never seen 
one in the United States. One man 
rides it and steers it for very exacting 
work while another drives the trac- 
tor. A hand lever controls all four 
gangs. He was very enthusiastic 
about a method he had of handling 
heavy growths of green crops to be 
turned under. First, he crushed and 
bruised the crop to the ground. Next 
he would put on 300 to 400 pounds 
of cyanamid sper acre. A few days 
later everything was turned under. 
“The method,” he said, “makes 
growth easy to turn, starts decay, and 
furnishes immediately available ni- 
trogen for the next crop. 

“You know, you must use psychol- 
ogy in growing vegetables. Supply 
what the market wants. We don't 
grow pole beans, for they won’t sell. 
We don’t grow a large cabbage. The 
housewife wants one just big enough 
for one meal. When she wants cab- 
bage again she wants a fresh one. 

“We try to get our vegetables to 
the customer fresh. The longer a 
vegetable is out of the ground before 
it is eaten, the more quality it loses. 
Many of our vegetables taken from 
the ground in the morning are on the 
housewife’s table at noon.” 

Mr. Scarlett grows and sells a lot 
of parsley—for garnishing and _ for 
eating for rheumatism. He had, he 
assured us, many examples of spe- 
cific cures in his part of Scotland. 

Arthur Lowe of David Lowe and 
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Sons, Musselburgh (father and four 
sons), showed us how some of their 
intensive cropping under glass is car- 
ried on. 

That was only one part of a large 
operation involving 2,000 acres in 
three farms, 


Greenhouses such as we know pro- 
duce tomatoes and various other 
crops. A good yield per acre, Mr. 
Lowe told us, was 60 tons (2,240 
pounds each). Some growers will go 
up to 90 tons. Some late-crop vines 
which we saw he estimated at 20 to 
25 long tons an acre. They were 
bringing 1/3 to growers or about 18 
cents per pound.. Sixty long tons an 
acre at 1/3 per pound figures about 
$22,800 gross per acre. 

Hothouse cucumbers about a foot 
long were selling for 21 cents each. 

The Lowes grow cantaloupes and 
sweet corn under glass for their own 
enjoyment, but not for sale. 

Arthur Lowe named for me a 
weed I’ve wanted all my life to get a 
name for. It grows in waste places 
about gardens, pigpens and _ lots, 
often with pigweed and dock at 
home. Usually it’s 2 or 3 feet high 
with a stiff stem. Leaves are broad, 
a light green on top, and almost 
white on the underside. The Scotch 
name is “fat hen.” 

The Scotchman’s hoe, by the way, 
is made flat to be pushed rather than 
chopped. It’s a queer-looking sight 
to see a crew using these tools. 


Aug. 22. Glimpses from a train 
window (Edinburgh, Scotland, to 


London, England, 393 miles in seven 
hours): Wherever power is being 
used, tractors are furnishing it. 
Tractor-binders at work all along the 
way. . . . Saw several combines in 
grain fields. ... Miles of stored World 
War II tanks parked on strips of con- 
crete with ripening grain in between. 
Sort of symbolic, I thought. . . . Two 
men getting in hay with tractor and 
trailer, but raking up the hay with 
pitchforks. Their change-over to 
mechanized farming must be incom- 
plete, too, as ours is in the Southeast. 

. .A good noon meal on the train for 
$1.08. Same meal at home would 
have been $2.25 to $2.50. The diner 
was more comfortable than ours, too. 

. Wire fences rather general on 

this route. Hedge fences dividing 
fields and farms have become fewer 
as we've moved from Ireland to Scot- 
land to England. . . . Sun this after- 
noon feels like Alabama again! Can 
stand a little of it. . .. Along the 
coast, white sea gulls can be found in 
flocks in the fields like doves in har- 
vested oat and cornfields at home... . 
I've seen more ravens (crows) in the 
last eight days than in all the rest of 
my life put together. . . . There’s the 
first herd of Guernseys I’ve seen. . . 
Sheep were not uncommon on Scotch 
golf courses. Haven’t seen any on 
English courses today. 


Aug. 23. This morning at break- 
fast we asked for honey. The waiter 
brought us a jar, with the brand label 
showing boldly, “Sunny South.” 
Then it went on to say, “pure Aus- 
tralian honey.” It reminds me of the 
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New Scotch electric power project, where water is piped from high mountain 
lake or “loch” to generators. It then spills out into another “loch” below plant. 


play on words which our tour guides 
often use. A guard in Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh, describing a very 
fine rug in the King and Queen’s 
reception room as the largest in Scot- 
land added, “It’s pure Persian—made 
in Glasgow.” A veteran guide point- 
ed out William E. Gladstone’s monu- 
ment in Edinburgh and referred to 
him as “a great Scotchman—born in 
Liverpool.” Aside, he said to me, 
“He was an Irishman.” 

“And next,” said a London guide 
as we swung around Trafalgar 
Square, “we come to the statue of a 


great Englishman known to some of 
you.” It was George Washington. 
There’s a very impressive statue of 
Lincoln, by the way, facing one of 
the squares; in Westminster Abbey 


- is a prominent tablet in memory of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is soon to have a chapel 
dedicated to American boys who 
gave their lives in Europe. Every 
name will be listed in the special 
volumes that will be a part of it. 
Evidences of bomb damage are 
still everywhere to be seen in the 
(Continued on page 168) 
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BY TOP DRESSING AMMONIUM NITRATE 
INTHE FALL AND SPRING, J. 8.SPEARS 


AND SONS .OF MANSFIELD, GA., 
GRAZED 225 HEAD OF MATURE 
BEEF CATTLE FROM OCTOBER THRU 
MARCH ON 140 ACRES OF FESCUE 
AND LADINO CLOVER! WHAT'S MORE, 
THEY HARVESTED 200 LBS. OF 
FESCUE SEED PER ACRE IN June! 
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YIELD BY 53 BUSHELS 


IN 49 CORN GROW- 
ING EXPERIMENTS 
AT NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE, 
PLOTS THAT RE- 
CEIVED NO NITRO- 
GEN AVERAGED 
ONLY 28 BUSHELS. 
PLOTS THAT RE- 
CEIVED 120 LBS. OF 
NITROGEN AVERAGED 
8! BUSHELS! 
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SPENCER SUPPLIES THE MITROGEN 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO., ...SOUTHEAST OFFICE CANDLER BLDG, ATLANTA, GA. 





FERTILIZERS 


Huge Nitrogen Demand 
Forecast by Experts 


YOU MAY NOT be able to buy all the ammo- 
nium nitrate you’d like to have in 1952. 
That’s the forecast of many Southeastern 
farm experts including Proctor Gull, 
agronomist for Spencer Chemical Co. 


“WE'RE OPERATING our ammonium nitrate 
facilities on a 24-hour basis,” reports Mr. 
Gull, “and still we can’t meet the tremen- 
dous demand for Spencer Ammonium 
Nitrate. 


“TO UNDERSTAND HOW FAST demand for this 
nitrogen fertilizer is growing, you have 
only to look at the sales figures. In 1943 
farmers purchased only 
114,000 tons in the entire 
United States. By 1950 
that figure had increased 
almost five times — to 
559,584 tons! 


“THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
of Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama used 460 tons 
in 1943. Seven years later they applied 
51,638 tons—an increase of 11,125% 








YOU CAN GET 100 LBS. 
OF NITROGEN FROM: 
600 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 
500 Ibs. Ammonium Sulfate 
298 Ibs. Ammonium Nitrate 
238 Ibs. Urea 











“TO HELP MEET THIS DEMAND for ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer, Spencer is constructing 
a new plant at Vicksburg. However, 


since it won’t be in production for many 
months, I would urge any farmer to take 
immediate delivery on whatever ammo- 
nium nitrate hig dealer can supply.” 
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OL; 1] IN OPEN CRIBS 


-CAN BE PROTECTED!!! 
with 


Practical. DESTRUXOL WEEVIL CONTROL is a 
® dust insecticide which kills on contact 


and may be easily applied with small duster. NOT A 
FUMIGANT — AIR-TIGHT CRIBS ARE NOT NEEDED! 
Applied as corn is stored. Costs less than 3 CENTS a 


bushel to treat. 
More than twenty farm demonstrations, con- 


FOVEM | ducted in Louisiana and Mississippi, PROVE 


beyond doubt that DESTRUXOL WEEVIL CONTROL mini- 
mizes insect damage to unshucked corn, and stops it 
almost completely in SHUCKED corn and grain. Write for 


booklet with FACTS! 
Safe! bulletin of the Food and Drug Officials Association 
declares the ingredients contained in Destruxol Weevil 


Control “among the safest “of insecticides — little or no hazard under 
conditions of use’. It is completely safe when used as directed, non-irri- 
tating to the skin, and will not harm germination of seed. 


YOUR LOCAL SEED DEALER 
Has DESTRUXOL or Can Get It = 


From His Jobber 


ALEXANDRIA SEED CO., INC. Sales Agents o “SXANORIA, 
@ MFD. BY DESTRUXOL CORP. OF LA.” " Sema 















HERE’S a crop that keeps growing every month. It’s the 
telephone crop in the rural areas of Southern Bell. 


Making that crop grow the year round is a big job for 
telephone men. But they have the skill, experience and 
tools to do it—and do it right. They’re building strong lines, 
and they’re putting in high-grade equipment in rural com- 
munities across the country. They’ve been increasing the 
number of telephones in these rural areas by approximately 
300 every workday. 


A larger proportion of farms in the South have tele- 
phones than ever before. We’re working to increase their 
number, and we’re making excellent progress in providing 
better service for everyone. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











A Florida outyard down in the tupelo country. 


Honey Co-op Helps Florida Farmers 


Take the Bee Line 


By L. B. Wood 


HE Florida Honey Cooperative, 
less than two years old, has a 
plant at Umatilla, where it processed, 
packed, and sold 500,000 pounds of 
honey in 1950, and it now has a con- 
tract to deliver 2 million pounds to 
a firm in New York by Feb. 1, 1952. 
Florida’s total production of honey 
for 1950, according to State Market- 
ing Bureau figures, was 16,224,000 
pounds, highest in the Southeast and 
fourth in the nation. 


The main purpose, however, of 
the co-op is to help its members mar- 
ket their honey. Roy E. Novinger of 
Oxford, manager of the Florida Hon- 
ey Co-op, says, “We started off last 
year by packing our honey in glass 
jars, ranging in size from 8 ounces to 
5 pounds. We also packed cut comb. 

“But we soon found that this field 
is quite crowded and very keen com- 
petition exists between the various 
packers. Many selling to local stores 
and roadside stands have only a few 
colonies of bees and fail to figure 
their labor when they pack and sell 
their honey. 

“We found that the best service 
the co-op can render the industry is 
to gather in the poorer grades of 
honey, thereby relieving a very glut- 
ted market condition. As beekeepers, 
we have always been able to sell our 
best honey for a fair price, but the 
poorer honey has had to go for much 
less. Last year, 1950, one packer 
dropped his price to 5 cents per 
pound for baker grade honeys, or 
only 60 cents a gallon. 


“And we learned, too,” Mr. Nov- 
inger continued, “that the main rea- 
son bakers and industrial users never 
bought much honey was _ because 
they could not get a uniform grade. 

“To assure uniformity, we have 
tanks at Umatilla large enough to 
blend 35,000 pounds of honey at a 
time. In this way, all the honey has 
the same moisture content, same col- 
or, and same flavor. Bakers will pay 
quite a premium to get honey they 
can depend on. The co-op has a con- 
tract with R. B. Willson, Inc., New 


York, for what hon- 
ey we can process 
during the next 
three years. For 
this, our first year 
with him, Mr. Wibll- 
son wants 2 million pounds. We 
have already sent him well over 1 
million pounds. 

“This is the way a typical lot of 
honey goes through our co-op plant,” 
Mr. Novinger explained. “A _bee- 
keeper brings in 15 drums. Three 
drums will be light, thin honey, may- 
be 10 drums will be average, and 
the other two very dark. We weigh 
the honey, and if the producer needs 
the money right away, he can go to 
the bank and get 5 cents per pound. 
If he is not in need of cash, he can 
wait until the honey is sold. 

“We dump his honey along with 
80 or 90 other drums. The honey is 
heated in a flash heater to melt any 
sugar crystals and to kill yeast spores 
that might sour it. Then it is strained 
and cooled. The three operations 
take only about 15 minutes. 


“Next, the blended honey is 
pumped into large tanks and drawn 
off into drums or 5-gallon cans. We 
send Mr. Willson a sample, giving 
him the batch number, as well as the 
number of pounds. Usually, within 
two weeks Mr. Willson gives us ship- 
ping instructions, and the honey is 
on its way. Within a week after ship- 
ping we get a check for the lot and 
then we can make payment to the 





Bees are able to get great quantities 
of summer pollen from corn tassels. 











JERSEYS PAY 
OFF QUICK! 
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Milk checks come earlier with 
Jerseys because they mature 2 
to 10 months sooner than other 
breeds. It costs less to raise 
them, and they make more 
profit per acre after they come 
into milk, Jerseys convert more 
of their feed into milk solids. 
They require less barn space, 
less acreage than other breeds. 
And their milk brings a pre- 
mium price. 
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Write for free booklet 
“‘More Profits for You’ 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Division D 
Columbus, Ohio 
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BETTER FEED COSTS LESS 
with a MODEL X MILL 





Your own home-grown grain and rough- 
age make the BEST FEEDS. A Papec 
Model X Hammer Mill will grind them 
FASTER, EASIER and CHEAPER 
than ANY other mill in the same power 
class. We GUARANTEE it! See your 
Papec dealer or write for FREE booklet. 
Papec Machine Company, 9811 South 
Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


HAMMER MILLS * FORAGE HARVESTERS 
/CROP BLOWERS ° ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAY CHOPPERS - SILO FILLERS 
HAY HARVESTERS ° FEED MIXERS 











. Engines been pe 
its available. Other 
4,000 in world-wide use 








LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
i BROADCASTER 


For high quality at lower 
ry cost. Sturdy, long-lasting 
4 construction. Special hitch. 
No-clog agitator guarantees 
eccurate spreading. 50 to 
8000 Ibs. per ocre. 12,000 
working in 28 states. 


SWEDESBORO 7, NEW JERSEY 













producer. The co-op has about 20 
members who own and operate it 
through a board of directors.” 

D. E. Sojourner, Orlando, is presi- 
dent of the co-op; T. J. Montgomery, 
Oak Hill, vice president; John De- 
Muth, Umatilla, and H. G. Randall, 
Moore Haven, directors. Each mem- 
ber owns his share according to the 
amount of honey he brings in. Last 
year the co-op paid 8.8 cents per 
pound, which is above the Govern- 
ment support price for honey in such 
large quantities. Members sell the 
very best of their honey to bottlers 
and the balance to the co-op. 


Florida Honey Co-op members, 
like other beekeepers, are kept busy 
moving their hives from place to 
place in blooming seasons to accom- 
modate farmers and fruit growers 
and to gather new supplies of honey. 

In northwest Florida, tupelo hon- 
ey, which brings much better prices 
than most other kinds, is gathered in 
the Apalachicola~-Ochlockonee-Choc- 
tawhatchee River swamps from the 
inconspicuous greenish _ clusters of 
tupelo bloom. Tupelo honey will not 
granulate. It is prized for its high 
levulose and low dextrose content, 
making it a valuable sweet in the diet 
of many, but not all, diabetics. 

In Wewahitchka and Blountstown, 
long centers for pedigreed tupelo, 
beekeepers watch the tupelo bloom 
from opening to withering. New 
frames are set in the hives for the 
tupelo, and the honey is taken ‘rom 
the hives quickly before any other 
honey can be stored with it. 


R. L. Leath of Blountstown, a 
co-op member, robbed his tupelo 
honey from 850 stands in mid-June 
and moved his bee colonies by night 
to the 11,500-acre plantation owned 
by Miss Frances Griscom between 
Tallahassee, Fla., and Thomasville, 
Ga. Bees began making honey from 
knots at the base of the partridge pea 
vine leaves. All blooms on the plan- 
tation will be benefited. 

Mr. Leath bottles and sells his 
tupelo under his own name, shipping 
from Blountstown, and sends his titi 
and partridge pea ‘honey to the co-op 
plant in Umatilla. Cal Albritton of 
Tallahassee, an independent bottler, 
buys and sells a quarter of a million 
pounds of tupelo a year. 

The honey most in demand by 
tourists to Florida is orange blossom. 
Umatilla is situated between the 
Citrus Belt and the Ocala National 
Forest, a good location for both or- 
ange blossom and wild flower honey. 
Gallberry in the flatwoods produces 
a mild, good-flavored honey. 





“ .4 blocks south, 7 blocks west, 
then turn right at Fudd’s Mill, go 9 
blocks east, 8 blocks north . . . where 
did you say you wanted to go?” 
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| Shielded by , 
SutFaQuINOXALINE 


The ONLY product effective against the 
Seven Most Damaging Species of Coccidia— 
Prevention or Control of Outbreaks 





Sulfaquinoxaline helps shield your poultry profits through: 

1. Prevention and control of coccidiosis outbreaks in chick- 
ens and turkeys. Sulfaquinoxaline lowers mortality to 
approximately 2% or less . . . protects birds while they 
develop immunity. 

2. Improved feed efficiency . . . better market quality. 

3, Checking acute fowl cholera mortality. 

Safe, economical Sulfaquinoxaline is effective in hot or cold, 
wet or dry weather... has no adverse effect on egg production, 
fertility or hatchability. Your feed or remedy dealer has 
Sulfaquinoxaline in the form of feed mixtures, premixes, solutions, 
tablets or soluble powder. 


> 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


FOLDER 


Illustrated folder gives 
practical information 
on how to control and 
prevent coccidiosis out- 
breaks. Mail coupon 
today. 





| MERCK & CO., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. PF-11 T 

} Please send free folder “How to Stop Large Losses from Coccidiosis.” “ 

i NAME. oes csececcccccccese Cd ececccecccccccscceccccscees lneccccces eocces i 
(Please Print) 

| R. F. D. OR STREET. «sess ssccecsscccccsces oe cercceeccesesscceeeeees eoeee 2 

ClTY eccecsccecvcce . 7 . « ZONE. eee . STATE. eeeereeeeeeeeeeeee ee a 
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PECIAL 
OFFER!“ 


THIS MAGNIFYING TUBE 


THERMOMETER 


75¢ VALUE 
ONLY 


WHEN YOU BUY 100-POUND BAG OF TUXEDO EGGMASH 


The thermometer is 11¥/2 inches long, with 72-inch 
magnifying tube for easy reading . . . mounted on 
white enameled metal for inside or outside use. Get 
one or more at this special saving for your home, 
barn, or poultry houses. 

We make this offer because we want you to see 
for yourself how Tuxedo Eggmash boosts egg pro- ~ 
duction. Tuxedo Eggmash is the scientifically 
blended and balanced egg-producing feed that is 
rich in vitamins, including Vitamin E. It is fed by 
leading poultry raisers all over the country who 
pride themselves on results! 

Take advantage of this Tuxedo Eggmash special 
offer now, while the supply of thermometers lasts. 
See your Tuxedo dealer as soon as possible. 

4 F"e 


The Early & Daniel Company —— Cincinnati, Ohio Our 70th Year =a 


TUXEDO f99mash 


| BUY WITH CONFIDENCE — FEED WITH PRIDE 






















. from County Agent 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 








Paul C. Fry operates this No. 0! Frick 
Sawmill on a 300-acre tract of timber near 
Rockville, Md. He finds Frick mills and ac- 
cessories do the fast and accurate cutting 
that mean highest quality lumber and great- 
est profits. That's why Mr. Fry owns three 
Frick outfits, and no other kind. 

Get full facts and figures today on what 
Frick Sawmills will do for YOU, Write, wire 
or phone 


Frick 





New Frick Lumber Gauge 
is most accurate and easy 
ae Get one for your 
m ie 








Pace Setters in 


Poultry Raising 


YMAN Roberts, 
Sylvania, Ga., 
won this year’s $1,- 
600 scholarship 
awarded each year 
to the Georgia 4-H 
club boy or girl who 
makes the best rec- 
.ord in poultry. 
During his senior 
year in high school, 
Hyman decided to 
enlarge his poultry 
project to 500 layers. 
With encouragement 


T. Roy Powell and 
financial help from 
the Bank of Screven 
County, he went in- 
to business. 

Hyman soon paid 
off his bank loan, 
built another house 
for 500 birds, and 
raised the pullets. 
He built the houses 
himself with a little 
paid labor to help with framing. 

He is now attending the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. His father feeds the 
flock and markets the eggs. 

Previous winners of the scholar- 
ship, also enrolled at the University 





Hyman Roberts shows his flock to Assistant County 
Agent James W. Brannen, County Agent Roy Powell, 
Hatcheryman Roy Durr, and Banker John A, Mills, Jr. 


of Georgia, are Faye Gibbs, Moul- 
trie; Julia Ann Garvin, Summerville; 
and Carol Sirmons, Nashville, Ga. 
The poultry scholarship is award- 
ed each year by Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Durr, hatchery owners, of Atlanta. 


Florida Supplies Indiana 


O one who knows the first thing 
about corn farming would ever 
guess that Florida this year grew 
enough popcorn on a small 30-acre 
tract to satisfy most of the commer- 
cial demands of one of Indiana’s 


largest growers of certified commer- 


cial seeds. 

Hazelwood Farm of Romney, Ind., 
produced for seed 450 bushels of an 
improved hybrid popcorn, Purdue 
82, on the farm of Ed Finlayson, re- 
tired Escambia County agent, Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s Man of the Year in 
1948, who lives at Asheville, Fla. 

Primary reason why the Indiana 


Georgia Layer 
in Top Three 


EORGE H. King, right, as- 
sociate director of Georgia 
Experiment Stations, holds the 
third highest bird in the nation 
in 1951 national egg laying con- 
tests. Bruce Hancock, left, su- 
pervised the Georgia contest. 
Dr. Robert .S. Wheeler, center, 
is chairman of the University of 
Georgia poultry division. The 12 
hens (including the prize layer) 
in the top flock belong to H. E. 
Norman, Stewart County, Ga. 
All laid more than 300 eggs each, 
or scored more than 300 points 
to top all other Georgia entries. 
O. B. Copeland. 


firm grew popcorn in Florida is that 
the longer growing season down here 
gives time for growing and pollinat- 
ing popcorn for seed with little or no 
fear of cross pollination. 


Marion C. Leaming of the Indiana 
firm says he plans to plant about 50 
acres next year. Acreage will depend 
on demand for seed and absence of 
any crossing. 

The venture could possibly open 
up a small-scale money-producing 
“part-time farming industry” for 
Florida farmers who own some of the 
better-type farm land. Red Kerce. 

















Slip into an 
Anvil Zipper 
Jacket and 
you're ready 
to go! Spruce 
and trim — yet 
so rugged for wear. 
Ideal as a useful 
Christmas gift! 

Popular shades in vat 
dyed twills, whipcord, 
suitings, all Sanfor- 
ized. Smartly styled 
from tailored collar 
and lined yoke to waist, snug-fitting with 
long-life elastic. And such comfort! Action 
back, full shoulders, sleeves with adjustable 
cuffs. Deep, roomy breast pockets, too, with 
dressy button-down flaps. The Tag O’ Facts 
with every garment tells even more. 


Like all Anvil Work ‘n’ Play Clothes these Zipper 
Jackets are tops in superior utility wear. 
See ALL Anvilwear at your favorite store. 


‘ . ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 
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ALUMINUM 
oi IRRIGATION 
le SYSTEMS 

, The ONLY 
rd- Couplings 
‘oy @ HEAT TREATED FOR MAXIMUM STRENGTH! 
@ FACTORY ENGINEERED BY WORLD'S 

LARGEST MANUFACTURER! 
WA @ Locks and Unlocks Auto- 
matiely From Carrying 
Position! : 
Write today for free 
es literature 
hat Lin : > Winter Haven Florida. 
ore ali IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION 
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50 te Savings 
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6 -pEFFERSON FEDERAL 
e. The Sourndly Managed 


Savings & Loan Association 


213 North 21st St Phone 7-028) 


Birmingham 3, Alabame 





Our Progressive Farmer 
Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. e A home of 
beauty, comfort and convenience for every 
family. « A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in 
every home. e Modern equipment for every 
worker. e Club work ond vocational train- 
ing for every child. e Every crop from pure- 
bred seed; every animal tents Qa purebred 
sire. « Support of farm organizations, farm 
and home agents; and other agricultural 
agencies, and rural cooperative programs by 
every family. « Two-armed farming—mean- 
ing a well balanced incomé between 1) crops 
and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry—plus 
full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home 
as the business policy of every farmer. 
* Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and education. 
e Fair prices for farmers, fair wages for 
labor, and fair profits for capital as a con- 
Stant concern of every. economic policy. 
¢ Love of the country community, of church 
and school and Sunday school, of country 
things and country sports and recreation, of 
books and music and art to enrich and en- 
noble life for every individual. 












Land Pays Back 


EN Troop is good to the land and 
the land is good to him and his 
family in Limestone County, Ala. 

Ben farms 140 acres of level gray 
land, most of which is wet-natured. 
The farm presented a land-use prob- 
lem, so L. I. Lumpkin of the Soil 
Conservation Service was contacted 
and a whole-farm soil conservation 
plan resulted. 

Now this plan is almost completed. 
Ben says that he’s not going to stop 
till it’s all just like Mr. Lumpkin 
planned it. 

Ben’s brag patch is a 4%-acre field 
of Ladino clover. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, but he said that he has topped 
out hogs on Ladino and mineral mix- 
ture and no corn in’ seven months. 
“Ladino is just as good hog grazing 
as there is,” added Ben. 

When asked about fertilizer, Ben 
said, “The Ladino treats me good 
and I treat it good with lots of 0-12- 
20 and lime.” Now he has 32 head 
of pigs and hogs on this Ladino. 


To mention only the Ladino would 
leave the wrong impression. On 36 
acres of fescue planted on land too 
wet to grow row crops, 17 head of 
beef cattle are grazing. There’s hay 
in the barn from 10 acres of sericea. 


The corn needed more rain, but 
Ben said his cotton is as good as he 
ever raised. 

Ben is chairman of the board of 
trustees of new Negro school where 
he is sending his seven children. 

Ben makes a good living on Dr. 
B. S. Kennedy’s farm while he is 
building up the soil and growing into 
the cattle business. Max Burns, 

Soil Conservationist, 
Limestone County, Ala. 


Automatic Feed Mixer 





HIS % hp. motor-driven wooden 

box tumbles back and forth and 
mixes 1,250 pounds of chicken feed 
in 30 minutes at the poultry farm of 
Starke C. Ellenwood, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. The box, 44 inches on each side, 
thoroughly agitates feed ingredients 
—mash, cracked corn, wheat, or oats. 
Mr. Ellenwood has designed it so 
that it cuts off automatically. 

The motor makes 1,750 revolu- 
tions per minute and turns feed con- 
tainer three times a minute, bouncing 
mash and grain back and forth. The 
box is attached by a circular, metal, 
revolving, balancing rod onto station- 
ary heavy wooden supports on one 
side. The opposite corner has metal 
connections, which hold a 2%-inch 
iron pin passing through the series of 
gears. The mixer is fastened to pin- 
ions at corners, thus putting the box 
at an angle. A truck hauls mixed 
feed to large cylinder containers near 
poultry houses. S. R. Winters. 
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Feed KAFF . 


_ the safe replacement for milk 


Every time you feed a pail of milk to a calf—it’s just like giving 
him money to drink. Because if you took that milk to the dairy— 
that’s what you’d get for it—money. And at today’s milk prices— 
plenty of money! So don’t feed that milk money to your calves. Feed 
Kaff-A! It’s concentrated! Just one 50-lb. box of Kaff-A, fed with 
low-cost hay and grain, releases up to 500 pounds of milk you can sell. 


You can raise calves with Kaff-A that are just as healthy and fast- 
growing as if you fed them milk. Kaff-A is an absolutely safe replace- 
ment for milk. Two million healthy heifers have already been raised 
on it. In fact, Kaff-A is made from buttermilk, other dairy by-prod- 
ucts, some cereal products and plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil. 


Don’t buy imitations and lose dollars to save cents. Kaff-A is the 
replacement for milk that’s tried, tested, proved. A few pennies saved 
on an inferior imitation of Kaff-A may cost you many a dollar if your 
calf is slow to develop into a mature cow. Feed Kaff-A and sell your 
cow’s milk without fear. Fed as directed, Kaff-A will help give you 
milkers and breeders that are as good as if they’d been started on 
whole milk. Buy a pail or box of Kaff-A from your feed store or 
milk plant today! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Division Offices in Princeton, N. J. ¢ Des Moines, la. © Sacramento, Calif, 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 





another money-maker 
for you from 
CONSOLIDATED 











AMAZING OFFER! SQ°90 


ASSORTED HEAVIES pes 
(POSITIVELY NO LEGHORNS) 108 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 
NO CRIPPLES!—NO CULLS'—Ovur Choice -— P24 
Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed—LVE DELIVERY 000 $65 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 


ALBERT’S HEN CAGES 


More Hens per house—exact records—easy culling 
—less mortality—less experience needed—no worms 
—no pickouts and feather-picking—ideal hospital 
and broody hen coops—less heat required in cold 
climates. Sold direct at low prices. Free price list 
of Aisle and Back-to-Back Cages. Cage Cups 
Founts, Roof & Fog coolers. 

artman’s ‘‘Keeping Chickens in Cages’’ $3.25. 
ALBERT'S M P. 0. Box 429-T, 


ee 
i. 


IN BUSINESS OVER 25 YEARS We Pay Postage 








fg. & Supply Co., 
. Van Nuys, California since 1921 








ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Pratts Poultry Regulator provides 





Give your flock that extra dose 
of trace-minerals and vitamins 
with Pratts Poultry Regulator 
and watch results. Since 1872, 
the results for thousands of 
poultrymen have been MORE 
and MORE EGGS... more and 


Pratts, 


that shot-in-the-arm which means 
iJ more eggs and more egg profits. 





more egg PROFITS. It keeps 
layers laying and peps up lag- 
gards. Try it for one month and 
see the difference. At dealers— 
or send $1.00 for trial package to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. PR-303, 
130 Walnut Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 


alts, REMEDIES 


FOR EVERY POULTRY NEED 








EASY WAY 
q¢ TO WORM HOGS 


Mix With Slop or Feed 
DR. LEGEAR’S 


HOG WORM 
POWDER 





OR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 


MEN! send for this 
MONEY- 
MAKING 


urT0 “10 Dav 


Do you +9 2 make: L we 
money in tim 
as much as sis, in re y? 
Then mail coupon, below. for 
‘ this BIG OUTFIT, Ky 
FREE, containing ore than 
180 § ane bm may A fabrics, seunaitonal values o ‘made-to- 
suits and overcoats. Take — = oo 
neighbors, fellow-workers. No experience needed. You’ 
say it's the greatest way to make money you a saw. 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


Our plan makes it easy for you to own personal 

suits and ovemneeee, without paying te inad addition to your 

big cash earn: ited. Rush coupon for 
EE OUTFI 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. Z-223 
ee S. THROOP ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














‘PROGRESS TAILORING co. Dept. 2.223 § 
t 500 S. Threep St., Chicage 7 it. | 
1 Dear Sir ck es Ay Se Ry 
1 Pd, SHOW, > Ce ample Kit 6 - Rush Valuable 
; ABSOLUTELY TREE pedlieiaeed 
; ee ey eT Peete eee AGO. .s2s 
{ 
O, MED & Waitin dec cunsveseescecbes cocécgtessoan I 
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: PINCHLESS CHAIN SAW : 
e Built for Farm Cuttinge 


e Stump trees and cut 
@ sticks this gat, pew. 
easy way. No pinch- 

° ing. Saw does work. 
® Cuts more per man. 
. toy 4 Easy 
Get a free 




























ee ey at the CUTTING SPEEDS 

@'dealer store lis EEE 
@ below. See 
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- a ‘ = 
e GREATER * 
os SAFETY - Zs 
> Send For: a 
. A Goldmine 

: in Trees 
© EASY TO 
° CARRY AND 
e HANOLE 
a : 
© Dept. 77008 


© Atlanta 5, Ga. 

@ 1959 Piedmont 

@Birmingham, Ala. 
2516 6th Ave., S. 
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130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J: Turvey, poultry raiser in the far 
north state of Washington, tells an interesting 
story of increased egg production. She says: 


“I have 178 chick In N b their appearance 
was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and 4 flock is livelier and looks 
much better. Surprised “s t the word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my floc! 

Will you do as well? ‘We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
manganese, vitamins, and other essential elements Le 4 
laying hens require, and which are necessary to pep 
egg production, Don Sung supplies Ly essential Campi. 
ments. It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why 
not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial Dack- 
age (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Bur 
rell-Dugger Co., 274 East South Street, Indianapolis of. 
Ind. Don Sung “must show you a profit or your money wi sg 
be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock no 











Poultry Paying Ideas 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


OULTRYMEN would do well to 
keep in mind these forecasts for 
the future: 

1. There will be more demand for 
earlier hatched chicks this year than 
ever before. January chicks are not 
too early if handled 
right, and are more 
profitable than 
chicks hatched 
later. Pullets start 
laying in July and 
may be kept in pro- 
duction for 15 
months. Plan now 
for an early hatch- 
ing season: 

2. There will be an increased de- 
mand this spring for crossbred 
chicks. The Leghorn-Red cross and 
the Barred Rock-Red cross have been 


Dr. King 


shown to do very well. They usually ’ 


perform better than pure chicks of 
the same breeds sold commercially. 
There will not be enough crossbred 
chicks to. satisfy the demand in many 
of our communities. 

3. The poultry future still looks 
bright. Egg consumption per person 
is about 400, production is slightly 
behind last year, active buying for 
the Armed Forces continues, sup- 
plies of storage eggs are lower than 
usual, and meat prices are still high. 
This should make a basis for predict- 
ing a good poultry year for 1952. 


Do moist mash or pellets help? 
About this time of the year, with 
eggs prices so high, poultrymen won- 
der if feeding moist mash or pelleted 
mash would increase the rate of lay. 
A two-year test at Oregon State Col- 
lege pretty well answers that ques- 
tion. Pullets were divided into three 
pens for a 10-months’ period. All 


birds received laying mash and grain.’ 


In addition, one pen received pellets 
and another received moist mash. 
Results of these two pens were com- 
pared with a third pen that received 
no supplemental feeds. Pellet-fed 
pullets laid 175 eggs; moist mash, 
169; and no extra feed, 159 eggs. 
This indicates supplemental feeds in- 
crease egg production about one 
dozen eggs per hen per year. Pellets 
and moist mash were fed at noon 
each day in amounts the flock would 
clean up in 30 minutes. Feeding pel- 
lets all the time, in place of mash, 
gave no increase over feeding laying 
mash only. 


All-pullets profitable—Are you 
planning on an all-pullet flock next 
year? Research at Kentucky shows 
pullets lay three to five dozen eggs 
more than hens in their second year 
of production. Winter production of 
pullets was two dozen eggs better 
than hens. Fertility, hatchability, and 
livability of chicks from each group 
was in favor of pullets. You just must 
replace all your flock each year or 
it won't return as much as it should. 


Broiler costs — Most broiler 
growers are quite familiar with grow- 
ing costs, but not so well informed 
regarding marketing costs. H. H. Alp 





recently presented the following cost 
on 15,000 three-pound broilers: 
Production: 











Feed 2 5825 
ERE aeieee cack Sie 15 
PRONE 25 .inccadasipoicedockoouine 015 
Labor... ’ 
Fuel vs 015 
NN isi thsn nto ccaivsoctactagasadoate 015 
MCCAIN, 5c icScsevscscchtchgicecs .005 
PE ai ossdoicicaohsssadetShererass .0075 
pi | Rees PRE .78 or 
26 cents per pound 
Producer’s profit........ 5 cents per pound 
Selling price at farm..31 cents per pound 
Processing: 
Transportation to 
dressing plant ............ 1%to 2 cents 
Feeding costs ................ % cent 
Dressing costs, ..............-. 10'cents 
NM crocecitesai cess iced 3 to 6 cents 
ee Oe 1 to 2cents 
DIO a iacrrecitgizcenpaiecbeutes 1 to 4 cents 
Lg Reads aR Mey TEE 1 to 2cents 
WOURbiast. Scahesecis 18 to 27 cents 


Retailing: 

Shrink, salaries and profit......12 cents 
This shows a 28 cents per pound 
broiler on the farm becomes a 48 


cents per pound broiler at the dress- . 


ing plant and 60 cents per pound by 
the time it is sold to the housewife. 
Undoubtedly there is lots of room for 
improving our marketing methods. 


Value of broiler manure— - 


In the Delaware area, broiler ma- 
nure is being sold out of the house 
for $8 per ton—an income of about 
$40 from each 1,000 broilers, 
Most of the realization of value 
comes from tests at Delaware and 
Connecticut. The following results 
of these tests compare manure and 
fertilizer, with just fertilizer: 34 per 
cent more tomatoes, 18 per cent more 
lima beans, 10 per cent more canta- 
loupes, and 17 per cent more spin- 
ach. Four tons of poultry manure 
produced as much corn as 1,000 
pounds 10-10-10 fertilizer. Two tons 
produced as much corn as 10 tons 
of stable manure. On most crops it 
should be applied in fall and. plowed 
under. Weeds are not a problem. 
Take advantage of the great amount 
of poultry manure available in the 
South (each 1,000 broilers produce 
about 5 tons) and either make use of 
it yourself or sell it to a neighbor. 
At present fertilizer prices, broiler 
manure is worth $10.50 per ton, not 
counting the minor elements or or- 
ganic matter it contains. 


Roast chicken complete—The 
career girls, inexperienced brides, 
and clubwomen should welcome the 
product now on sale by the Wads- 
worth Farm, New York. Hens on this 
farm are dressed, stuffed with dress- 
ing, vacuum-packed, and sold ready 
for the oven. When you buy one of 
these hens, yon sprinkle it with salt 
and pepper, place it in a 350-degree 
oven while it is still frozen, and allow 
40 minutes per pound. 

Another new trick is making hot 
dogs out of chicken or turkey. The 
meat costs less than products now 
used and it would be a good market 
for older birds. The name “Bird 
Dogs” has been suggested. 
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Sell Livestock Near Home 


(Continued from page 24) 


operated and managed by a board of 
directors. Horace Driver is president 
and manager. Opened in April 1949, 
it got off to a good start with a $68,000 
sale its first day. On Jan. 1 of this 
year the commission rate was 
dropped from 3 per cent to 2 per 
cent. At a recent sale, there were 
buyers from six states. 


What makes a successful yard? 
Horace Driver says, “It’s the buyers 
who make the market.” This is true, 
but buyers go where the cattle are, 


and the seller goes where the prices 


are “right.” 

This is a circle with manage- 
ment as the starting point. Well man- 
aged yards give the buyer a chance, 
and there’s no question but that he 
appreciates it. On any sale, the 
seller can refuse to let his stock go 
if he thinks the price is too low. 

Speed of the sale in the ring is es- 
sential. I timed 7 sales of hogs at one 
place in 7 minutes. At ariother, 10 
cattle sales went through in 5 min- 
utes. Another sale ran 3 hog sales a 
minute and 500 head within 1 hour. 

Selling costs are nominal. Some 
charge 3 per cent with no yardage 
fees. Some charge 2 per cent on cat- 
tle and 3 per cent on hogs. Some are 
now charging 2 per cent straight, with 
15 to 25 cents per head yardage. 


All auction yards come under 
regulations of the State Department 
of Agriculture and Industries. Here 
are regulations which have been set 
up for Alabama: 

1. All livestock shipped into Ala- 
bama must be accompanied by an of- 
ficial health certificate. 

2. All animals showing symptoms 
of disease must be quarantined until 
release by a veterinarian. 


3. All animals must be inspected - 


for screwworms, arid any animals 
found to be infested must be treated 
before being released. 

4. All feeder pigs must be vacci- 
nated against cholera and dipped in 
a cresol solution. 

5. All breeding calves, 4 to 12 
months old, must be vaccinated 
against brucellosis. 

6. All cattle showing ticks of any 
species must be dipped or sprayed. 


Yards are licensed according to 
volume of business. All under $1 mil- 
lion per year pay a fee of $150; up to 
$2,500,000, the fee is $200. For those 
over $2,500,000, the fee is $250. Also, 
each yard must be bonded, ranging 
from $20,000 to $50,000 for the 
larger ones. 

As William S. Perry, chief live- 
stock markets inspector, says, “A busi- 
ness that runs $125 million needs 
Some supervision.” At each yard is 
found not only a state inspector, but 
also a qualified veterinarian. 

To help solve their common prob- 
lems, auction sales yards formed their 
Own association 2% years ago, called 
the Stockyard Operator's Association. 

- I. Bowman of Capital Yard in 
Montgomery, Ala., is president, and 
Horace Driver of Robertsdale, Ala., 
is vice president, 
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YOU CAN REDUCE MASTITIS WITH KINDNESS 


ss. . »e TEMPTED TO TRY : Does Cow Size Affeet - 


OTHER FEEDS...” 





Fred Duchateau of Enumclaw, 
Washington, Always Comes 
Back to Larro 





Mr. Duchateau and his son Alfred .. . 
they're convinced Larro feeders. 


“For forty-three years I have been 
feeding either Larro or Sperry Feeds 
to my herd. Many times I have been 
tempted to try other feeds for a 
brief time, but on each trial I found 
I made much less profit over feed 
cost. I am satisfied that Larro Feed 
is the best feed for my cows and 
puts the most milk in the pail.” 


Mr. Duchateau cannot be accused 
of being a “habit” buyer, in spite of 
his 43 years on Sperry or Larro 
Feeds. His trial of other dairy feeds 
that looked good only served to con- 
firm his choice of Larro Dairy Feed: 
Last year his herd of 10 first-calf 
heifers, 12 second-calf heifers and 6 
mature animals averaged 398 pounds 
of butterfat. 


@eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeaeeseeeeeeeees 


Milk Production? 


Practically every dairyman can point 
out some smallish cows that are more 
profitable than certain larger cows in 
his herd. But more and more evidence 
is accumulating to show that on the 
average the larger the cow within 
breeds, the larger the milk record. 


Some recent figures dealing with 9,666 
New York cows were issued by W. T. 
Crandall of the New York Extension 
Service. Weights were estimated from 
heart girths, and the figures show the 
average increase in yearly milk yield 
for each 100 pounds increase in live 
weight: 


Milkin BF. 

Lbs. in Lbs. 

Ayrshires . 496 17.5 
Guernseys and Jerseys 485 20.5 
Holsteins 775 23.3 


Larro Research Farm 
has long known that 
there is normally an 
increase in milk pro- 
duction with increased 
size. This fact is the 
basis for the Larro 
Calf Builder Program 
and feed . . . designed 
to get calves off to the fastest possible 
start, and to develop the rumen early, 
so that it can efficiently convert coarse 
feeds into growth nutrients after milk 
and calf feed are no longer being fed. 
This is commonly called “building 
capacity”. . . which means capacity 
to handle large amounts of roughage 

. which is later reflected in greater 
milk production. 








WHAT RESULTS CAN YOU 
EXPECT WITH LARRO DAIRY 
CONCENTRATE? 


©@ If your grains are geod quality, and . . . 
@ If you use it according to directions . . . 


YOU CAN EXPECT THE SAME FINE RESULTS 
WITH LARRO 32% DAIRY CONCENTRATE 
AS YOU GET WITH REGULAR, COMPLETE 
LARRO DAIRY FEED 


You need feed no extra mineral 
supplements because Larro 32% 
Dairy Concentrate contains Larro- 
min—General Mills’ own exclusive 
blend of essential minerals, includ- 
ing trace minerals. 

@ If you have your own grains ... 

Feed LARRO DAIRY CONCENTRATE 


© For high production 
© For more profit over feed costs. 
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SANITATION IS EXTREMELY 

IMPORTANT IN PREVENTING MAS- 
TITIS...BUT KIND, GENTLE TREAT- 
MENT OF COW RANKS HIGH, TOO 


Almost all 
dairymen 
know that 
treatmg cows 
roughly re- 
sults in lower 
production. 
There is now 
evidence to 
show that 
roughness helps mastitis get started 
in herds that are otherwise carefully 
guarded against it. 

In some field studies conducted by 
the University of Minnesota, Dairy 
Division, one herd was being handled 
in an extremely well constructed 
barn. Sanitation was observed almost 
to extremes . . . yet mastitis devel- 
oped to the point where that herd 
was one of the worst in the experi- 
ment. On another farm where the 
equipment was at a minimum, and 
where not too much attention was 
given sanitation, the cows developed 
the least amount of mastitis. Careful 
study showed that the herd with 
elaborate equipment was being 
handled poorly . . . while the other 
herd received gentle, considerate 
care. Dr. W. E. Petersen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is convinced 
that the way cows are handled and 
cared for is one of the biggest things 
in mastitis control. 


Successful dairymen tolerate no 
anger or abuse by the men handling 
their cows. They know how impor- 
tant it is never to excite a herd of 
high producing cows. Gentle treat- 
ment of cows means more efficient 
use of feed, too. Excitement, fear or 
any other upset eats up energy ... 
energy that comes from the feed 
cows eat. Even the best Dairy Feed, 
such as Larro, does a better job 
with cows that are kindly treated. 


General Mills °”*" 


Farm-tested” 
FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 
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GET HEAVIER CALVES ON LESS MILK 
With The SIMPLIFIED LARRO PLAN 


4 STEPS 3. Feed hay—as soon as calf will eat it. 


4, Provide water—at all times. 


PAY FOR THE FEED WITH THE 


1. Feed Milk—twice a day for 5 weeks. ‘ 
Feed Larro Calf Builder—free choice 
from birth until 100 Ibs. has been fed. i 


< 


bey ox) Os 


MILK 


%, 


LARRO CALF BUILDER == 
CARRIES A WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE! ? 
Be sure to ask your Larro Dealer 
for your printed copy of the 3 


General Mills guarantee on Larro 
“‘Farm-tested’’ CALF BUILDER. 





you 


SAVE 
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EW easy way to 


ILL RATS 
with Warfarin 













Simply put Black Leaf® Warfarin Rat 
Killer Bait in protected places where 
rats and mice can consume it regularly. 
They like it and literally eat themselves 
to death. Because other rodents are 
not warned, entire colonies are easily 
destroyed. Black Leaf Warfarin Rat 
Killer Bait is the amazing new roden- 
ticide - WARFARIN — machine-mixed 
with special bait material that never 
becomes rancid. It’s ready to use. Get 
it today and get rid of rats and mice 
the easy way. 


Also Available as Concentrate . 
When you prefer to mix your own 
bait, save money by using Black Leaf 
Warfarin Rat Killer CONCENTRATE. 
It makes 20 times its weight in rat and 
mouse killing bait. 


se Black Leaf 40 


TO KILL 


e 


isha hs 


Use this simple, easy, eco- 
nomical method proved 
effective on thousands of 
poultry farms. Apply Black 
Leaf 40 to roosts with the 
handy Cap Brush. Fumes 
rise, — lice and feather 
mites, while chickens perch. 
wy One ounce treats 60 feet of 

: roosts—90 chickens. 


lack Leaf Mash-Nic° 
CONTROLS + Tera 
. : Leaf 
7 Mash-Nic 


Used as a vermifuge in many 
leading mixed feeds, Black Leaf Mash- 
Nic kills roundworms (Ascaridia galli) 
without affecting the chickens. Odor- 
less, tasteless, shockless Black Leaf 
Mash-Nic powder mixes easily with 
mash. Also available as pellets for 
treatment of individual chickens. 
















, lack) 
jbeat 









All Black Leaf products have full directions 
on each package. Sold at drug, hard- 
ware and farm supply stores everywhere, 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








CUT FOOD BILLS — BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


tecrberor HOME ORCHARD 


anima , Extra Large, Delicious F 
y big, luscious abundant fruit, from your _— 
‘orchard! Plant Stark Bro’s amazing U.S. 
. e88 or exclusive varieties 
standard trees. CUT: 1D BILLS — with plenty 


y secennorsietiiate Sus 'siah ae 






BO Ru so Vines 


STARK Ea Roses NURSER ~~ 7 name, veddrese: 
BRO’S COST ee iivsouni 


ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
Hand made. Very best. Buy direct from 
factory representative at lowest wholesale 
prices and save money. Send name and ad- 
dress for free catalog. 

ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. CO. 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. PO11, Chicago 
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OW ain’t I got 
myself in a fix! 
I hadn’t oughta 


kill a shote right 
away. I wonder if 
Marthy could kill 
a hog by herself 








let the editor of 
this magazine 
promise to give so 
many prizes for them letters I want- 
ed. Instead of 21 prizes, I believe 2 
would of been about enough. Some 
time ago I seen where this magazine 
had away over a million subscribers. 
I had no idea all of them would want 
to write me a letter. 


Like it turned out, I believe the 
biggest mistake I made was in not 
puttin’ off this contest till cold weath- 
er set in. Then I would of had a 
excuse for settin’ with my feet to a 
good warm fire on them cold, wet 
days to read all these letters. It 
looks like now Marthy is goin’ to 
have to finish up the cotton pickin’, 
dig the potatoes, and gather the corn. 
She can’t expect me to do everything 
with a job like this on hand. 

I promised to read ever letter. I’ve 
done got to work on it. It looks like 
all the letters is goin’ to be good. I 
may hit a snag when I try to pick 
out the best one. When I pick out all 
what I think are the very best I’m 
goin’ to mark them, 1,°2, 3, like I 
think they ought to go and send them 
to the editor of this magazine. It 
won't hurt him to do some readin’ 
hisself. Let him see what fine letters 
us folks can write. Then if he wants 
to change up my way of pickin’ them, 
I'll argue with him. 


I can’t afford to spend all my 
time readin’ letters. Fve just got to 
read the ads in this magazine. Then 
I'll come back to the letters. I’m 
goin’ to do my level best to wind up 
my letter readin’ in time for the folks 
as wins to get their prizes for Christ- 
mas, maybe a week or two ahead. 
Keep your fingers crossed. You might 
be winnin’ one of them 21 prizes. 


It sure pays to read the ads in this 
magazine. I had got so snowed un- 
der with letters from all my friends 
who reads the ads I was about to let 
hog killin’ time slip up on me. But the 
fine ad in this magazine about how 
to kill a hog and make good hams 
has got me so hungry for backbone 
and spareribs I reckon we'll have to 





while I read on 
this pile of letters. 


Anyhow, these folks has got the 
curin’ stuff all fixed up ready for us. 
They've even got seasoning for the 
sausage all fixed up. I ain’t seen a 
patch of sage in a long time. That 
row we had along the garden fence 
played out long ago. It’s a fine thing 
that somebody has fixed up this sau- 
sage seasonin’ for us, or I reckon we'd 
just have to quit killin’ hogs. If 
you've got a hog to kill, you’d better 
read this ad and find out how to cure 
your meat and season your sausage. 
If you are as hungry for fresh pork 
as I am, I know you'll be watchin’ 
out for the first good cold spell. 


If you don’t read the ads how 
do you keep up with what’s new? 
Take the ad in this magazine where 
that big fine rooster is struttin’ him- 
self in front of the two hens. They 
put his picture in there just to show 
what fine chickens they can grow 
with this new something they put in 
the feed he et. We've got a rooster, 
but I read the ad like I hope you will 
do. I really got interested when I 
come to the part that tells how fast 
this new stuff they put in the feed 
makes chickens grow up to fryin’ 
size. I want Marthy to use that stuff 
so I won't have to wait so long for 
fried chicken. 


Do you know the difference be- 
tween a polly and a pollywog? I 
reckon one difference is a polly can 
usually talk. I ain’t never heard a 
pollywog talk. But I have seen a lot 
of difference between ordinary gaso- 
line and the kind that’s got that Ethyl 
in it the ad tells about. I saw a fellow 
put gasoline in a little engine and 
start it. That engine knocked so hard 
it made more noise than a poll par- 
rot. Then he put some of that red 
Ethyl in it. With that it got as quiet 
as a pollywog. 

When you kill hogs I hope you get 
more fine hams and bacon than you 
do lard. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





Quittin’ Time in the Cottonfield 


Evenin’ sun a-sinkin’ low in the west, 
Pickaninnies clamorin’ for their rest. 

Cotton sacks a-draggin’ *hind us in the row— 
Two rows of pickin’ sho’ makes ’em grow. 
Cotton piled high like a fleecy cloud, 

Ole mule still perky—steppin’ mighty proud. 
Little heads a-noddin’—days is too long, 
Weary feet a-ploddin’, lovin? Mammy’s song. 
Side pork a-fryin’ in the iron pan, 

Cawn bread a-bakin’ to a golden tan. 

A long night of restin’ till morning’s call... . 
Good Lord a-watchin’ over us all! 


Inspired by John Clymer’s cotton picking scene on our October cover, 


Mrs, Edna Nichols of Rowan County, N. C., 
“Your cover painting has it all—pickaninnies, old mule, cotton sacks 


adds: 


sends us the above poem and 


a-draggin’—even the church, symbol of the ‘Good Lord watchin’ over all’— 


plus the pure beauty of color. It almost seems that , 
whispering a soft spiritual in rhythm with her flying fingers. 


. I might hear Mammy 
My deepest 


appreciation to artist John Clymer for reviving memories of 20 years ago!” 








PLANT NUT TREES 


FOR SHADE AND HARVEST- 
ING DELICIOUS NUTS 


PAPERSHELL PECANS 
5 to 7 ft. Trees 
$7.85 ) 


(Express) 





Early-bearing, 
Blight-resistant 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
5 to 7 ft. Trees 

8 





(Express) 





HARDY 
ENGLISH WALNUTS 
Thin-shell. 5) 
Prolific bearers. S 


4 to 5 ft. Trees wy 


AMERICAN FILBERTS 
(Hazelnuts) 
Bearing size 4 to 6 ft. 
iE Meer cote: 


5 eee Poe ae $7.85 
yeeros $14.85 
(Express) 

| ster ecm mei 





(Express) 


Write for Free Copy 56-page Planting 
Guide in color, offering complete line 
of Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry Plants 
and Ornamental Plant Material. Sales- 
people wanted Inquire 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Waynesboro, Virginia 














it Sure Pays to 
Feed Farm Animals 











_Here’s What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 
SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 
COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of te and stunted 
growth of animals. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility ... improves lactation. 
IRON... essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
’ PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


reeo STERLING - 


TRACE-MINBRAL 


BLUSALT 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 


4-LB. LIKS 

















Peer | 





Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 






Edition Per Word Per tnech 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS... ..65¢ $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma .... -.16¢ 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia .. .17¢ 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. . tee 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. ....... ..14¢ 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net per circulation of 
Editions as follows: 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Ly Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275, 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190, 000;, Oitisetas 
sippi - Arkansas = > - 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama- “Florida, 225,0 

CLOSING ates: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 

.- Tenn. - Va. Sth, Miss.-Ark.-La, 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 


Send your ad to the office potest you—Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Memphis, Dallas. 











FARMS and LAND 


Partly Equipped Bargatn—Abundantly-watered 163- 
acre Ozark farm, electricity installed, only $3,000, with 
cow, team, 12 poultry, wagon, harness, mowing machine, 
hay rake, plow, cultivator, 4 acres corn included! Graded 
RFD road, electric line, 5 miles trading village; 20 cul- 
tivation acres, spring and creek-watered pasture, 140 
wooded, 33 assorted fruit trees; electric-lighted 3-room 
home, spring, 20x20 barn, poultry buildings, cobble- 
stone storage house, workshop and tool shed; immediately 
available at only ‘$3, 000, partly equipped, half down. 
Details with new Free Winter catalog many states just 
off press! United Farm Agency, 1682-P5F, Acrade Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


It’s easy to retire in Florida. Let us send you free, 
full details and new color booklet on Gainesville, Florida. 
In the heart of Florida’s richest year-round farm and 
livestock land. Add to your retirement happiness a good 
income from truck gardening, flower growing, cattle or 
poultry production. Low-cost land, a mild, invigorating 
climate, good fishing, simple, inexpensive clothing, prac- 
tically no fuel bills. Gainesville, home of the University 
of Florida and the Agriculture Experiment Station, is 
truly a city where your dreams come true. Address Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Desk 107, Gainesville, Plorida. 


Florida Farm Opportunities. If you are interested in 
farming in this new land of opportunity, write State of 
Florida, indicating type of farming you are interested 
in. State your specific requirements and request your 
copy of beautifully illustrated booklet: Farm Opportuni- 
ties in Florida. Get complete information without cost 
or obligation. Write: State of Florida, 6126B Commis- 
sion Building, Tal da. 


Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 

Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 515 North 21st St., 
Birmingham 3. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 

grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 




















VEGETABLE PLANTS 


New crop Cabbage plants ready for November setting: 





Ferry’s Round Dutch, Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch. Lettuce plants: Iceburg, 
Imperial, New York, Great Lakes, 300, $1.75; 500 
1,000, $3.75 prepaid. Express collect, $2.00, 1,000. 
Satisfaction — Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va., 

Telephone 8162- 


Bermuda Onion Plants: White Crystal Wax, 
Spanish, Yellow Bermuda. Cabbage Plants: 
Xmas King, Savoy, Flat Dutch. Collard Plants: Louisi- 
ana Sweet, Georgia Heading, Blue Stem. Now ready. 
Price mail prepaid 50c per 100; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. 
Prompt shipment. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, Ala. 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen, Round Dutch, Glory of Enkhuizen. Georgia 

Seed aon ee and plants epeayed to produce 
healthy plants. 100, 75c; 200, $1.10; 500, $2.25: 1,000, 
$3.25 postpaid. Express Collect—$2.00 per thousand. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants. Varieties: cpermanen. 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1.5: 
Thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants same B mg 
Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Quitman, Georgia. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. White Bermuda Onion 
Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00, Count, quality guar- 
anteed. Phone 6413. Irwin Plant Co. , Irwinviile, Ga. 

Millions hand picked Cabbage, Collard and Onion 
plants. All varieties now ready. Mixed if desired. By 
mail prepaid 100, 50c; 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.00. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Alabama. 

Cabbage and Onion ex Leading varieties, new 

» moss packed—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 prepaid. 
eosees $2.00 thousand. McEver "Farms, Gainesville, Ga. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy ‘‘Year 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.”” Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants. Get our illustrated prices on quality 
grown Missionary, Blakemore, Klonmore and other va- 
rieties, including Giant Massey, best nag and 
gtaden collections. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, 





Sweet 
Charleston, 





























STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
cam, BD Dunlap, Aroma, Klonmore, $4.50 thousand. 


auty, Shipper, Tennessee Suprem, 
Tennesean, Premier, Robinson, $5 thousand. Progressive 
Everbearing, $7 thousand; Gem Everbearing $10 thou- 
sand; Streamliner Everbearing, $15 thousand. Vernon 
Lackey, Phone 1976R4, McDonald, Tenn. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


NURSERY STOCK 


Rosebushes: Reds—Radiance; Hollande; Poinsettia; 
Key; Hill. Pinks — Radiance; McFarland; Briarcliff; 
Charles Bell; Doctor. Yellows—Charm; Luxembourg; 

slyn; Therese; Dupont. Two-tone—Talisman; Hoover; 
bcenge a Parkins. White—Victoria; Caledonia; Drus- 

i; Louise. Good two year state inspected roses. Any 
12 postpaid $6.00. Tate Nursery, Route 3, Tyler, Texas. 





New Ground Grown Plants: isstonerx: Blakemore, 
Klonmore, Dunlap, gg elite $1.25; 250, $2.50; 
500, $4.00; 1,000, Tennessean, Tennessee Beauty, 
Premier—100, $1.50; 356, $2.75; 500, $5. 

Thornless Boysenberries—10, 90¢; 25, $1. 

Prompt shipment. College Nurserie: ° Collegedale, Tenn. 








Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Dunlap, 
Robinson, Premier, 100, $1.00; Everbearing Streamliner, 
100, $2.00; Gems, 1.00, $1.50; 20th Century, 100, $3.50; 
Thornless Boysenberrys, Latham: Cumberland Raspberry, 
25, $1.25; Grapes. Rhubarb, Asparagus, 10c each. Gar- 
land Simmons, Mountainburs. Arkansas. . 


Certified Plants. Blakemore, Klondike, Missionary, 





Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals—The leading 
varieties plus exclusive (patented) strains available at 
Bountiful Ridge. Complete line (nearly 400 varieties). 
Top quality—Order and plant this fall. Over 80 years 
nursery experience through three generations insures sat- 
isfaction. Write today for Free catalog. Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Box W-111, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Fruit Trees! Stark Bros.’ sensational new ‘‘Dwarfs’’; 
also standard size, exclusive, patented, trade-marked va- 
rieties produce abundant, larger, better apples, peaches, 
pears. All fruit faster growing, quicker bearing. Also 
beautiful ornamental trees and shrubs. Get giant, new 
Colorphoto Catalog Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30052, Lou- 
isiana, Missouri. 








Dunlap, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand. Premier, F 
Tennessee Beauty, Tennessean, $5.00; Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $7.00; Gem, $10.00; Superfection $15.00. Each 
variety, $1.50 per 100 moss packed. W. C. Mathews, 
McDonald, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore 
Dunlap, Aroma, Klonmore, Klondyke, $4.50 thousand. 
Premier, Tenn. Beauty, Tenn. Shipper, Robinson, Ten- 
nessean, $5.00. Everbearing’s, Progressive, $8.00. Gems, 
$10.00. John Bancroft, McDonald, Tennessee. 

Strawberries—Everbearing Gems, Streamliners—100, 
$1.75. Missionary, Blakemore, Aroma, Robinson, Dun- 
lap—100, repaid. Boysenberries, Raspberries, 
Grapes. Free price list. Mountainburg Nursery, 
Mountainburg, Arkansas. 

Certified Strawberry Plants. Blakemore, Klondike, 
Missionary, $4.50 per thousand. Premier, Tenn. Beauty, 
$5 per thousand. Gem Everbearing $10. Moss packed. 











Orders filled promptly. Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 








QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue, 


EAST‘S NURSERY 


AMITY Box 202 ARKANSAS 





Field Grown Plants Per 100—Bellis, $5.00; Boltonia 
Violet, $5.00; Nor ig toes Iberis, $10.00 (10 plants $1.10). 
Carnations, mixed, large, $10.00; medium, $5.00. Core- 
opsis, single an ddouble, $10.0. Cherirathanus Siberian 
Wallflower, $10.00; Digitails Foxgloves, $15.00; Linum 
Flax, blue and white, .00; Linum Compactum, golden 
yellow, $8.00. Sweet Williams, mixed dwarfs, single 
and double, $5.00, regular mixed transplanted, $10.00; 


seedlings, $5.00. Swiss Giant Pansies, mixed colors, 
$2.00. Alyssum, 15c. Trexler’s Nursery, Seaford, Va. 





Wight’s Quality Pecan Trees 


Pecan Orchards from Wight-grown trees are paying 
handsome dividends through the South. Leading va- 
rieties, 2 to 3 feet high, 5 for $8.75. Two musca- 
dine grapes, $1.50 value, free if order received be- 
fore November 1. Catalogue Free. 


WIGHT NURSERIES 


CAIRO Box P GEORGIA 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, a 
Hotbed. — Copyrighted Instructions (booklet 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to poe 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 











you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 

Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 

Gardenias. 
Stuart Grafted Pecan_. T5e 
Chines Chestnut — _.....60€ 
Tree Chinquapin —— he 50¢ 
White Scuppernong Grape. q 50e 
Male Scuppernong Grape... 65¢ 
Fruiting Pomegranate —.__._.. 0c 
Pineapple Canning Pear ‘ 40c 


May Pear, ripens May- June 
Bamboo Feather Lea “a 
Bamboo — Cane For Stakes... 75e 
Bamboo Giants, Grows 40-50 ft. cane. 

Hick’s Seedless Mulberry__._. 

Large Bybrid Japan Plum_ 
STOVALL NURSERY LE AKESVILLE, ‘dias, 


Scott’s Vineyard — 24 varieties Scuppernong, 11 re- 
cently released by Government, 5 being self-polinating 
bearing varieties eliminating need of nonbearing males. 
Write for cataiog. Z. L. Scott, Concord, Georgia. 


We sell on the Installment Plan. Best varieties. Peach 
and Apple Trees low as 12c; Grapevines, 5c; Shrubs, 13c; 
Evergreens 15c. Berries and plants. Catalog free. Ben- 
ton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Peach Trees, 12c; Apples, 15c. Free catalog. Complete 
line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Growing quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, Box 
13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free Fira 
catalogue. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 115, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 


Scuppernong (Muscadine), Famous Hunt, others. Pro- 
ductive, delicious, field, home. Two, $1.00; ten, $3.50. 
Circular free. Whatley Nursery, Helena, Georgia. 

Azaleas and Camellias, young, vigorous plants, all the 
standard proven varieties and colors. Write for prices. 
Dixie Plantation Nurseries, Greenville, Florida. 
































Strawberries — Blakemore, Missionary, 100, ty 00; 
1,000, $6.00. Everbearing Streamliners, 100, $2.00. 
Boysenberries, Blackberries, Baspberries, 4c. A. J. 
iimmons, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry Plants— Roots 
mos: $6. 000, $28.0 00. 





Quality Plant Growers, Box 54, Steppville, abe 
Strawberry Plants—$2.00 per 100 postpaid, any variety 
including Everbearing. Large discount in orders 10,000 
or more. Fred Leaman, Ooltewah, Tenn. 
Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Kliondyks, 
Missionary, $4.00; 1,000 Tennessee Beauty, $4.50. B. 
Bramblett, Harrison, Tennessee. 








World's largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississipp 

12 Azaleas or Camillias 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 postpaid. 
Ask for complete price list. Rudolph’s Nursery, Mobile, 
Ala., Crichton Station. 

Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to grow them. Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

Two, Pink ey Dogwood, strong, 2 yr. trees, 
only $3. $9, f.0.b. Globe Nurseries, McMinnville, Tenn. 

Rosebushes. Select. everblooming varieties only. Free 
list. McFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 














Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality stock 
can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. Ten- 
nessee Nursery Company, Box 107, Cleveland, Tennessee. 

Chinese Chestnut—3 select 12-18 in., $1.25 postpaid. 
Grafted walnut—Black and English—all varieties, rare, 
thin shelled, fast growing. Headquarters for grafted 








Honey Locust for cattle feed. Amazing list free. Nut _ 
Tree Nurseries, Box 65A, Dowingtown, Pennsylvania. 
Rose Bushes. 1952 AARS Winners! Patented and 


standard everblooming varieties. Will bloom this fall 
and winter. Guaranteed to live and bloom. Write for 
free catalogue—roses in color. Ty-Rex Rose Nurseries, 
P. O. Box 532, Dept. 2, Tyler, Texas. 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





SUPER SWISS GIANT PANSIES! 


ORDER NOW this wonderful collection of SUPER 
SWISS GIANT PANSY PLANTS! Our selected 
mixture contains brilliant reds, deep blues, golden 
yellows, rich purples and many others! Plants are 


well developed, heavily rooted, sturdy and FIELD- 
BED WN! All orders sent POSTPAID! 
(C.O.D.’s accepted, postage collect. ) 

100 PLANTS — — — ON $2.00! 


Pian TIME IS HERE! ORDER THIS 
ytd PANSY OReERY Now! 
METTO NUR 

P. O. Box Any Nekile, Alabama 

10 Hardy Azaleas, only $1.65. Have your own Azalea 
trail. Now you can grow mmountain collected, hardy Azalea 
that don’t winter kill, grow everywhere. These Azalea 
are loaded with showers of magnificent blooms, so breath- 
taking that millions travel for miles to see the famous 
southern Azalea trails. This offer of 10 hardy Azalea for 
the amazingly low price of only $1.65 will make your 
flower garden a blaze of red beauty in May. These Azalea 
are 1-2 feet high. Will bloom for you this spring. Send 
no money. We hip C.0.D. When your Azalea are deliv- 
ered, just pay postman $1.65 plus small postal charge. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Rush your order today to: Savage Farm Nursery, Route 
2, MeMinnville, Tennessee. 





GA.-ALA 
1S¢ per Word 


65¢ per Word 











--FLA. EDITION 


$16.00 per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$70.00. per Inch 











SEEDS 





STEGALL’S SUPERIOR QUALITY SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER (112 Ib. bags). -22¢ Ib. 
ORCHARD GRASS, onion free aie lb. bags) 32e Ib. 
ALFALFA (any size bags). 50c Ib 
ee CRIMSON 
CLOVER (50 Ib. bags) latest . 
eae RYEGRASS (100 lb. bags)_13¢ Ib. 
31 FESCUE, certified (50 Ib. bags). T5e Ib. 
KY. 31 FESCUE, field inspected (50 Ib. bags) 65c Ib. 


KY. 31 FESCUE, 20° Orchard 

grass (50 Ib. bags)_ 62 Ye Ib. 
LADINO CLOVER, certified, Calif. grown. 1.60 Ib. 
LADINO CLOVER, field inspected, Calif. 

(| Ti Solar Sikes | 
SERICEA “(Scarrified) LESPEDEZA 

100 Ib. bags). meiner VC TD, 

ATLAS 66, ATLAS 50, “REDHART, 

Ceo med WHEAT ae ...3.00 bu. 
FULGRAIN and VICTORGRAIN 

OATS (4 bu. bags) 1.40 bu. 


No. 2 Mixed KOBE, SERICEA and KO- 
REAN LESPEDEZA (excellent for graz- 
ing), tagged for processing..__..._.$9.50 per 100 Ibs. 


STEGALL & COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Lespedeba seed you can depend on—Sericea, Kobe, 

Korean. We specialize in Dodder-free Scarified Sericea 
and Doddr-free Hulled Kobe. Call or write for bulletin 


and prices. Sericea Growers’ Assn., Inc., Mt. Gilead, 
North Carolina. 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 











Kentucky 31 Fescue................ $ .65 Ib. del 
Button Clover .65 Ib. del. 
Ladino Clover ... .. 1.50 Ib. del. 
Reseeding Crimson Clover........ -60 Ib. del. 


One sowing gives year round pasture 
for many years. 


FARMERS SEED CO. 
P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 


Certified Atlas 50 and 66 Wheat, $3.50 bushel. Certi- 
fied Arlington, Fulgrain and Victorgrain 48-93 Oats, 
bushel. F.O.B. Raeford, N. C Linge | een recom- 
cae by N. C. Experiment Station. . Upehburch, 
ne 








HI-BRED PLANTING SEED 
For prices and descriptive literature 
Write 
T. J. CROOK & SON 


Telephone Lexington 3336 
LURAY, TENNESEE 





King Ranch Bluestem and the new Buffelgrass. Also 
Blue Panic and Birdwood grass seeds. For descriptive 


folder and prices, write Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. 





3 CAMELLIAS FOR ONLY $3.00! 
These 3 Camellias—handsome double red, beautiful 
semi-double pink and white, delicate rose pink— 
AVERAGE TWO FEET TALL! They are FIELD 
GROWN, HEAVILY ROOTED, and GOOD STAND- 
ARD HARDY CLASS “‘A’’ VARIETIES! Fast 
growers and excellent bloomers! 

GIFT FOR YOU! 
A beautiful field grown AZALEA PLANT wil Ibe 
sent Absolutely Free with each $3.00 order! 
NOTICE: All orders sent postpaid! (C.0.D.’s ac- 
cepted, postage collect.) Minimum order $3.00. 
PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED! 
ALMETTO NURSERY 
P. O. Box 4177 Mobile, Alabama 


Pansy Plants—Mastodon Jumbos grown from Steele's 
Seeds—the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors. Ear 
liest bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and bet- 
ter. Plants backed and guaranteed by our 37 years of 
Pansy Specialization. Send now for free descriptive cir- 
cular and price list. Hill Top Gardens, Box P, Purcell- 








SEED TESTING 
Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 
1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 
For Sale — Reseeding Crimson Clover, White Dutch 


Clover, Caley Peas, Sericea Lespedeza, Kudzu. Write 
for prices. J. M. Thomas, Marion, Alabama. 

Southland Oats, Certified. Uncertified Reseeding and 
Certified Dixie Crimson Clover in large or small quan- 
tities. V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Georgia. 


CLOVER 


Generation Registered Kenland Red 
Certified. Write for prices and infor- 
Stanley Jones, Cunningham, Kentucky. 


seeded Crimson Clover 99%% 
100 Ib, bag, f.0.b., Barnesville. 











For Sale—lIst. 
Clover Seed, Ky. 
mation. 


Certiged Dixie hard 
purity. Price 45c per Ib., 








ville, Apply D. C. Collier, Barnesville, Georgia. 
PANSY PLANTS Certified Dixie Crimson Clover—The Superior strain 
Hardy, well rooted, open field grown Super, Swiss of reseeding Crimson, 45c per pound. Free folder. Eagar 


Giant Mixed Color Pansy Plants $2.00 per 100 post- 
paid. Cash with order. Order several hundred to- 


day. 
GINN’S PANSY GARDEN 
Route 1, Box 85 Tyler, Texas 


African Violets: Dubonnet, 
Warrior, reser: Bluedelight, 
3, $2. 7, $5.00. 





Pinkqueen, Whitebeauty, 
Redruffies, Petite, Snow 
Ivies: Sweetheart, Spear, 
Shield, California, Cuvlilocks, Pinoak, Fan, Jubilee, 
Lady Kay, Maple, Needlepoint, Glacier, $3.00 dozen. 
Wilson’s, 943 Greenwood, Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Azaelas—Indicas, Rooted cuttings mixed colors. 25 for 
$2.00, 100 for $6.00. One year transplants, 10 for $2.00, 
25 for $4.00. Camellias—Double Pink Peony, very large 
bloom, 10 to 15 inches, $1.00 each. Camellia rooted cut- 
tings, all double, no singles, 10 for $2.00. All plants 
prepaid. Hills Gardens, Georgetown, South Carolina. 


a favorites, 2 for price 

1. Full color range unlabeled, $3.00 dozen, 2 dozen 
$5.00. Recent introductions reasonably priced. Free 
list. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, Northeast, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Holland Blubs for springtime beauty. Azaleas, Ca- 
mellias, Roses, Shrubbery. We are now booking orders 
for fall and spring delivery. Write for free colored folder. 
Inwood Lake Nurseries, Box 263-P, Thomasville, Ga. 

Giant Hybrid Amaryllis. Developed by years of selec- 
tion. Our color types and named varieties are unique. 
Send for list, with cultural directions. Special discounts 
garden clubs. Lake Hope Flower Farm, Maitland, Fla. 

Dixie Brilliant Red Crape Myrtle. Everblooming new 
richer red. Finest of all. Order now for early season 
shipment. 79c each. 3 for $1.79. 10 for $4.79. 25 for 
$10.79. Postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Giant Rooted Verbena—White, Purple, Scarlet, Laven- 
der, wanes , Variegated, 50, $1.00. White Iris, Variegated 
Cannas, $1.00. Johnquils, 25, $1:00 postpaid. Mrs. 
Clarence ; Ra Reform, Alabama. 

African Violets—Large, potted plants. 6 named with 
growing instructions, postpaid $3.00. Geraniums —_10 
potted plants. Named, $2. ~~ Jarretts Greenhouses, Box 


























6245, Asheville, North Carol 
Pansy Plants. Swiss Giants, Straight or Mixed Colors, 
50c doz., $3.00 100 prepaid. Fall Bulbs, and Perennial 


Folder on request. McEver Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 


Field grown, rooted Verbena. 7 choice colors, 50, $1.00. 
| eed English yes 24, $1.00 postpaid. Mrs. W. J. 
House, Gordo, Alabama. 








Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 





Stuart Pecan and Citrus Trees. Free catalog. Irving- 
ton Nursery, Irvington, Alabama. 





100 Oregon Giant Pansies, $2.25. 8. Tuck, Route 2, 
Eutaw, Alabama. 





Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 


COTTON 
SUMMEROUR’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


Sold out for 1952 planting, although expecting larger 
crop of seed this year, and cancellations of some 
bookings might enable us to fill a few orders. Avoid 
disappointment by booking your order for 1953 plant- 
ing now. All bookings filled in order received, and no 
deposit required to book orders till next fall. Write 
UMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
NORCROSS Box 2 GEORGIA 
Originators and producers of purebred, high-linting, 
profitable cotton seed for over 40 years. 


King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & P. L. 
15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. Staple 
inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices. 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 

CROOK’S IMPROVED HALF AND HALF 
Planting Foundation Cotton Seed, also High Bred 
Seed. First and Second Year Stock. Folder is free. 

W. C. and R. L. CROOK 
TENNESSEE 
Manley, Station 











LURAY 
Special Price—Coker’s Cotton Seed. 
C, Atlanta, Georgia 








KUDZU 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. Produces 
up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every year. 
No crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. Easily 
eradicated. Little cultivation after first year. A legume, 
rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Qualifies for Govern- 
ment Soil Conservation Payments. Write for ‘Facts 
About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns 
and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 

Kudzu Seed now available. Write for prices and 
“Facts About Kudzu."’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
Georgia. 

Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertise- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpose. Even the advertiser asks you to clip @ 
pam ow Pe coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 
mailed in. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 




















CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
TOBACCO SEED 
TOBACCO SEED 


Best Tobacco Seed that grows—Direct from 
growers with thirty years experience grow- 
ing seed. Plant your crop in Huggins White 
Gold and sell it for the high dollar! It grows 
a stocky plant, with long, broad leaves, 
spaced medium close to the stalk, does not 
blow down and break as easily as most 
varieties. It is easier to cure a lemon yel- 
low, from lugs to tips than any other va- 
riety we have ever grown or seen. It holds 
well in the field after it is ripe. We don’t 
believe White Gold can be beat for mak- 
ing all good grade (both in weight and 
quality). It sells for highest average on the 
market, Record $1,325.00 per acre. White 
Gold has made money for others, it will 
make money for you. We are originators 
and breeders of White Gold. Buy direct 
from breeders and be sure of the best. 
Cleaned, treated, tested, $2.00 per ounce; 
$25.00 per Ib 


We also have other leading varieties, care- 
fully selected from fine crops, disease free. 
Golden Yellow Strain 9, Improved—Broad 
Leaf Hicks, Golden Harvest, Yellow Special, 
Yellow Mammoth, Jamaica Wrapper, and 
Bottom Special. 402 (certified, grown from 
seed direct from experiment station), Vir- 
ginig, Gold (certified). $1.00 per ounce, 
$12.00 per Ib. Dixie Bright 101 (certified, 
grown from seed direct from experiment 
station), $3.00 per ounce. Golden Wilt, 
$2.00 per ounce, $25.00 per Ib. 


F. W. HUGGINS & SON 


Route 5 Telephone 36054 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 








Matthew's Certified Tobacco Seed. Pure from original 
breeders. ‘‘Virginia Gold’’ leading all varieties on Vir- 
ginia stations past six years, producing as high as 2,124 


pounds and $1,164 per acre. $1.25 ounce, $17.00 pound 
Yellow Special-A, 


(in ounces). Other leading varieties: 
Yellow Special, 402, Golden Harvest, Broad Leaf Hicks, 
and Hicks—$1.00 ounce, $14.00 pound. (in ounces), 
Matthews Brothers, Charlie Hope, Virginia. 


TOBACCO SEED FOR SALE 


Triple Cleaned Treated and Tested Best 
Cigarette Tobacco That Grows From 
Latest Strain Out. 
Germination 90 to 96 Per Cent 
Huggins White Gold, oz. $2.00; Cokers Gold- 
en Harvest, Golden Yellow, 402, Hicks Broad 
Leaf, Virginia Gold, oz. $1.00, pound 
$12:00; Jamaica Wrapper, Yellow Mammoth, 
Gold, and other varieties, oz. 75c, pound 


$8.00 
S. B. HUGGINS 
DILLON Rt. 2 SOUTH CAROLINA 


Moss's Field Tested North Carolina Grown Tobacco 
Seed—400, 401, 402, Oxford No, 26, Oxford No. 1, Dixie 
Bright 27, Broadleaf Hicks, Dixie Bright 101, Golden 
Harvest, Bottom Special—$1.00 ounce, $10.00 pound. 
Prepaid. W. B. Moss, Varina, North Carolina. 


Tobacco Seed. Supply limited, order now. Machine 
cleaned, laboratory tested. 402, Chamber's Special, 
Mammoth Gold, 80c oz.; $8.00 Ib.; 10 Ibs., $50.00 post- 
paid. Earl Stuckey, Blackshear, Georgia. 


WATERMELONS 
FLORIDA STATE CERTIFIED 
WATERMELLON SEED 




















Congo $1.50 Ib. del. 
Black Diamond. ......................---- 1.25 Ib. del. 
SII FINI ccliicepgnetincsenibecengiiies 1.25 Ib. del. 
Blacklee 1.50 Ib. del. 
W. H. THOMSON, Seed Grower 
LLOYD FLORIDA 





Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville and Weatherford, Texas. Largest grower of water- 
melons exclusively for seed in the world; Blue Ribbon 
Winner Texas and Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond; 
none better, few as good; 46 leading varieties; 48- page 
illustrated Catalogue free. 

Watermelon Seed. We grow our melons for seed only. 
We have more satisfied customers each year, Varieties: 
Clara Tall; Texas Giant; Black Diamond. Write for 
price list. Chandler Melon Sed Farms, Springtown, Txas. 








BABY Che 


AND P< 





—-BABY CHICKS— 


Auburn Strain Leghorns 
Bama-Auburn Cross Leghorn 


The most popular layers in The South. 


LARGE — VIGOROUS — HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION — LOW MORTALITY 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 


Write for FREE Catalogue and 
Price List. 


FAUST HATCHERY, INC. 
ONEONTA ALABAMA 





Surplus Chicks—$10.00 hundred C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
Prices at Hatchery. A. F. Hockman, R 11, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 


. hatcheries. 
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BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS WITH 
GUARANTEED LIVABILITY 


“AAAA” Grade . . . 100% Bloodtested 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


These high quality money-making chicks 
have guaranteed 95% livability for the first 
14 days under proper brooding conditions. 
An investment that pays off fast because 
these healthy chicks grow fast. 


Broiler type NICHOLS New Hampshire and 
ARBOR ACRES White Rocks direct from 
breeders. 


BREED SEX 50 100 
Barred Rocks As Hatched$ 8.50 $15.95 
White Rocks 
New Hampshires 95% Pullets. 10.00 18.95 
R. I. Reds 
Wh. Wyandottes Cockerels -.. 8.50 15.95 
SN CEI  chtticiicbiinmincinns CR JES 


Send No Money. C.O.D. Shipments. 
Mail Your Order Today. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
ee ws give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, White 

ks ; Reds; Large Type White Leghorns ; Wyan- 
dottes : Seatnaieess Australorps ; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; also Cross Breeds. Sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockereis—reasonable prices. Write for 
low prices, details of our guarantees, free Catalog and 
book on poultry management. Place orders early and be 
sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 


10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
—BABY CHICKS— 


U. S.A Approved—Pullorum Controlled 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.0.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW! Don’t delay. Order direct from this - 
Barred and White Rocks, 25 50 100 
New Hampshires, 8. C. Reds, 
Buff Rocks, Buff “Ere. 
White Wyandottes, Rock X 
Hamps, Hamp X a, 

Wyan X gees. Siibatkepheakeseie wenn 





et 8.00 4.08 





t s0C ‘KERELS 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Austra White: 
ve Black, and But ‘ainorcas._ 
PULLETS 


COCKERELS _ iene 
White and Black Giants, 
Light Brahmas, Columbia 
Rocks, Black ee, 

8. L. Fpenseties i i 

PULLETS 

COCKERELS > . 17.00 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run_ . 12.95 
Left Over Heavies, No Leghorns, No 

Extra Chicks . = 
Surplus Chicks, Odds and Ends, No Breed 

or Sex Guarantee, No Extra Chicks . 

MT. peed 4 @HATCHERIES © 
MT. HEALTHY OHIO 


67 Rare Varieties Baby oo Eggs, Breeding Stock. 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free, hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Giants, Corn- 
ish, Houdans, Langshans, Minocras, 5 beautiful vari- 
eties Wyandottes, Rocks, Australorps, Spanish, Butter- 
cups, Anconas, Orpingtons, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bantams, 10 varieties Cross- 
breds including Austra-Whites, Giant-Rocks, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


FOR BROILER PRODUCTION 


You can’t beat our Heavy Meat Type 
New Hampshires 










..$15.95 
. 18.90 














Also BARRED ROCK and WHITE ROCK. 
95% LIVABILITY THROUGH 3 WEEKS. 
Write for Free Literature. 

WE HATCH THE YEAR AROUND. 

U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN 


NORTH. STATE HATCHERY 


1219-23 West Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Baby Chick Specials — 100% Pullorum Passed. All 
Popular Breeds. $10.90 and up. Send for free price 
list today. Piedmont Hatchery, 18 College St., Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 


DENSMORE 
CHICKS for BROILERS 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
Fast Growing—Early Feathering 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


From strains especially developed for 
size and fleshing quality. 
PULLETS MAKE FINE LAYERS 
Write for Prices and Delivery Dates 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
BOX 267-B ROANOKE 2, VA. 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 


new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 











BABY CHICKS - 


Riverside Fall Chicks. Hatching now. Special broiler 
chicks. Improved with bloodlines direct from famous 
Nichols New Hampshires. Arbor Acre White Rocks. 

Rocks. Thousands hatching weekly. Prompt ship- 
Leading breeds and crossbreeds. All chicks U. S. 
Pullorum Passed. Free circular. Reasonable prices. 
Write today. Riverside Hatchery, Box 117, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


-BABY CHICKS- 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
PASSED 


Indian River — Rock-Hampshire Cross 
New Hampshire Reds — Rhode 
Island Reds — Barred 
Rocks—White Rocks 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 
Prices That Can‘t Be Beat! Send Post Card 
For Latest Price List! 

WRITE TODAY TO: 


Atlanta’s oo and Most Reliable 
itchery 


GEORGIA erare HATCHERY 
215 Forsyth Street, S.W. 
ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 


Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.O.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8S. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiaan. 


U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Rhode Island Reds 
: New Hampshires 











BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 


Prices Reasonable. 
FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





White, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$9.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. White, Brown 
Le ghorns ; Austra- Whites ; Black, Buff Minorcas, $9.95; 
Pullets, $15.95. Heavies, $8.95. Mixed, $7.95. Left- 
overs, $6.95. Fryers, $5.95. Barnyard Special, $4.95 up. 
F.0.B. 100% Alive. Catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, 
Missouri. 





Super—Quality—Chix 
U. S. APPROVED — Pullorum 
Clean 


NICHOLS—CORNISH CROSS 
DRAPER—NEW HAMPSHIRES 
NICHOLS—BREEDER CHIX 


25,000 Breeders 


at 
Your Service 


Booking for Jan., Feb., Mar. 
Deliveries 


STANDARD FEED COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 158 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


High Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fast broilers. 
Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, 
$9.95 per 100. Heavy Pullets, $14.95. Cockerels, $7.90. 
Leftovers, $2.95. Free catalog. 100% alive. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


Assorted Heavies, $6.90—100. Positively no Leghorns! 
No cripples! No Culls! Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed, 
our choice. Send check or money order. Prompt ship- 
ment. Live delivery. In business over 25 years. Atlas 
Chick Co., Pept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buy U. 8. Certified, Pullorum Clean, Hanson type 
White Leghorns; sired with — Cockerels from 300- 
355 eggs. Foundation stock from trapnest hens up to 
340 eggs. Write for 1952 prices. Fletcher & Son, P. O. 
Box 548, Concord, North Carolina. 


Get our low prices on Broiler Crosses, also Rocks, 
Reds, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Leghorns. All 
chicks from U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum Passed Hatch- 
eries. Postage Paid. Can ship C.0.D. Rivervale Chicks, 
Box 7, Corydon, Indiana. 

Helm’s Pullorum Clean Chicks. Thirty years improve- 
ment. Leading breeds. Brown ‘Leghorns. Holder three 
world records. Free brooding bulletins. Helm’s Chicks, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

DeForest Blueblood Chicks. Broiler and Egg Breeds 
hatching year around. Broadbreasted Bronze and White 
Turkey Poults. DeForest Hatcheries, Peabody, Kansas. 


CORNISH 


Cornish and Cornish Cross Chicks. Sensational broilers 
-—tops for prime-grade, yellow-skin chickens. Extra big 
breasts and heavy thighs. Uniform. Catalog free. Stand- 
ard Hatcheries, Box 1112-M, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
oond we help a little to keep down inflation, that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 


HYBRIDS 


Cornish - Rocks, Cornish - Hamps, Wyandotte - Rocks, 
Austra - Whites, Hampshire - Leghorns, other broiler 
and layer crosses. Production purebreds, too. Catalog 
free. Standard Hatcheries, Box 1012-M, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 



































TURKEYS 


Turkey Raisers! Increase turkey [ae pee Read A 
ca’s only all-turkey magazine. Packed with timely” r: 
vice, money-making ¥ Bargain offer—9 months, 

1.00! (One year, 00.) Subscribe Today! Turkey 
World, Dept. 76, Sount Morris, Illinois. 

Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write aoe informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000. in your own 
backyard. Address National Turkey Tnstitute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, Kansas. 

Yearling Ancona Hens, Toulouse, African, Embden, 
Geese. bag colored Muscovys, Rouen I Ducks. Golden 
Sebright Arthur Matzat, Golden, Illinois. 

Beltsville White Toms, $13.50; Hens, $7.50; Trio, 

25.00. J. L. Cruse, Woodville, Texas. 

Bourbon Red Eggs, 40c each; Poults, 80c each. Mrs, 

red 8 Salem, Indiana. 























MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capita) 
and space can make you independent. Free details, 
Great Central Game Management System, Columbus 10, 
Kansas. 

Canaries, Parakeets Wanted—Best prices. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th 
Place, Chicago 8 

Peacocks—Colorful India Blues—South’s Largest Flock, 
Prompt shipping. Pairs $50 and $65. F. H. McCrae, 
Eustis, Florida. 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 














-IVESTOCK 





Dachshunds bred, i 1, for litter value. Red 
Dane calves. 950 power ‘microscope. E. Adamson, Rt. 1, 
Box 255, McAllen, Texas. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. 
Journal, Columbia, ©20, Missouri. 


DOGS 

Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Purebred Border Collies, English Shepherds. America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 
Falls, Lowa. 

English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 
Also registered Scotch Collies, Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

Registered English Shepherds. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, lowa. 

Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox 1 ae 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, 

Registered Columbian White Collie Pups Sconal 
price. Leona Simpson, Sparta, Georgia. 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for ratters, best for pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. ep markets. Details 
free. White's Kabbitry, Newark 29, io. 

Steady Earnings With Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated 
booklet tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. 
Wilsons, Stanton 19, California. 

Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

Kegistered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. MHarehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee. 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Giennville, Georgia. 

Extra Money—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
tails. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 








Monthly magazine 
Dairy Goat 














Farm working dogs. 
John Blankenship, 

















Crusaders 





























Raise Guinea Pigs. Money makers. Booklet free. 
Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 
Cal-Cross Hybrid Rabbits. Smoleny Acres, 


New 
10PF, Valrico, Florida. 





SHEEP 

Hampshire sheep, popular, profitable, time tested, time 
proven, for outstanding lamb production. Information and 
breeders list of American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
Michigan. 








CATTLE 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” 


Why go to Wisconsin for your Dairy Cattle? We 
bring them down for you. Large selection Quality 
Holstein Cows and — on hand at all times; 
Fresh, Springing, Bred or Open. TB and Bangs 
Tested: All Calves and other Dairy Breeds handled 
on order only. 


JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 


2635 Pennington Bend Road 
NASHVILLE 11 TENNESSEE 
Phone: Donelson 263 or 502M 


Wisconsin at yon Guernsey or Brown Swiss heifer 
calves. Registe or non-registered from the world’s 
largest bonded ae Registered with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We ship thousands 
of heifers by air at low cost. Write for free pictures and 
price folder. Dairyland Cattle Company, 1203 West 
Canal Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
ers. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Heifers. Handling from 400 to 600 head weekly. Trans- 
portation always available. Orders filled the year around. 
Write or phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wis. 

Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand 
Hotel’’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918 

Dairy Cattle—Can furnish Choice High Grade Dairy 
Cows, fresh and springers. Mostly Jerseys. Also bred 
and springer heifers. Stock of good quality and high 
production. 6 

Buy Canadian Dairy Cattle. 
quiries, C. Flatt, 














Claude Thornton, R-2, Springfield, Mo 


Prompt attention to in- 
Route 3, Hamilton, Canada. 
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CATTLE 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 

any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 

available the year around. Negative to recent 

and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 

out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 

be undersold. Private daily sales. 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
9149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kiry 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 


— 
Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


AYRSHIRES 


Registered Ayrshire Cattle—Booking orders for bull 
and heifer calves. Sire Strathglass Misty kout. Come 
to us for first choice and_ beautiful quality. Martin 
Milk Farms, 1360 Spring Hill Ave., Mobile, Alabama 

Young Registered Ayrshire Bulls. Caswell-Grange, 
Americus, Georgia. 


BROWN SWISS 


Registered Swiss Bulls. One to 16 months. Fine type. 
Heavy producing dams. Farmers’ prices. Alfalfa Knoll 
Farms, Carlock, Illinois. 


HEREFORD 


Choice Yearling Hereford Heifers for sale now at the 
farm; 100 to choose from. The Quarter Hereford Farm, 
George 8. DePass, Box 1247, Spartanburg, 8. C. Tele- 
phone 5753 or 3-3152. 




















HOLSTEINS 


Registered and Non-Registered Wisconsin Holstein 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of ice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
able in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
furnished. Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Registered and grade Holstein cows. Bred and open 
heifers from Northern Ohio breeders. Also Guernseys. 
Order from Gordon A. Riley, Ashland, Ohio. 


SHORTHORNS 
Registered and Grade Milking Shorthorn Cattle. Spe- 
eial—Six bred grade heifers and registered bull. Also 
grade heifer calf. Leslie H. Gerner, Rt. 3, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 











SWINE 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs now offering spring 
boars, open and bred gilts, also fall pigs, either sex. 
Registered, cholera immuned. Satisfied customers in 45 
states. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 
customers from coast to coast. 
Cope, South Carolina. 


Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs. Some unrelated. Wayland 
Darby, Rt. 4, Florence, Alabama. 


DUROCS 


Registered Duroc Pigs. 8 weeks old, $25.00; 10 weeks 
old, $35.00 either sex. Best money can buy. If not 100% 
satisfied, will refund money. You return pigs in two days, 
pay express. E. W. Garner, Cottondale, Alabama. 


Superior Bred Durocs—Featuring Pioneer Perfection, 
Southeastern Duroc Congress Champion. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 


Service Boars; gilts, open, bred; weanling pigs. Dark 
red, fast developers, best quality. Write wants. Lorton 
Farms, Union City, Indiana. 


Bred Gilfs, Service Boars, Weaned Pigs—Popularly 
bred, vaccinated, cherry red, medium type. W. A. 
Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 


Pure Duroc Jersey Breeding Hogs. Young boars, gilts. 


Cheap to make room. Will register. W. E. Davis, B 
190, Alachua, Florida. . nat 





Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, 























0. 1. Cc. 

Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 
faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
= Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 

‘exas. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Medium Type Poland Chinas—Champion 
bloodlines. Pigs, open gilts, bred gilts, service boars. 
Clear Brook Farm, Rt. 6, Cullman, Alabama. 
Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 


MM 
M 











Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 

Registered Poland China. Hogs. Boars, gilts. Unrelated 
pairs. Champion herd. Walter Kirby, Kenly, N. C. 

Registered, black, medium Poland China Pigs. Fatten 
any age. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, Tennessee. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Win cut-out lean meat test at Hoosier Barrow Show. 
For literature, breed paper, free bonded buying 
service, write: 
NATIONAL RECORD 
3153 Kenwood Avenue Indi lis 8, Ind. 
Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. Bloodlines— 
Grandmaster, Brilliant, Model Lad, Paradise, outstand- 
gz Mid n Ch i James A. Yancey, Austell, 























Georgia. 

Service Boars, bred and open gilts. Fall pigs either 
sex. Champion herd Ky. State Fair 1951. James Lea, 
Brooksville, Kentucky. 

Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. The thick, 
blocky type. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 


TAMWORTHS 

Registered Tamworth Pigs and Bred Gilts. Good as 
the best. J. W. Watkins, Route 6, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Tamworth Pigs, Bred Gilts. Hunter Farm, 
Route 7, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Registered Tamworths. L. 8. Corbett, 
North Carolina. 

















Macclesfield, 





YORKSHIRES 
Write for literature describing our Yorkshires—see 
our hogs at the North Carolina State Fair. Highland 
Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 
Registered Yorkshire Gilts bred to an imported boar. 
Alabama’s largest breeder. Buy the best for $125.00. 
G. W. Hughes, Madison, Alabama. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


PHOTO FINISHING 


A beautiful professional 4 x 6 enlargement 
from your favorite negative with every 
roll of film processed by the 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN PHOTO 
FINISHING SERVICE 


P. O. Box 228 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











6 Exposure Roll $ .40 
8 Exposure Roll .40 
12 Exposure Roll -60 
16 Exposure Roll 75 





20 Exposure 35 M. M.... 
36 Exposure 35 M. M.... 
Reprints 

All prints jumbo size, deckle edged in attractive 


album. Your film leaves our plant same day it 
is received. We refund on exposure failures. 











Photo Christmas Cards—16 deckle Christmas Cards 
and envelopes for $1.00 from your negative. Add 35c if 
you send a picture. 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c, Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


If you do not agree that our work is the 
finest, we will promptly refund your money. 
Film returned the Same Day we receive it. 
The South's largest and oldest 
Photo Finishers! 


DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS IN COLORFUL 
PLASTIC BOUND ALBUMS 

Any 8 exp. roll dev. and printed... 

Any 12 exp. roll dev. and printed... 

Additional prints and reprints, each........ 5c 


Free Mailers Sent Upon Request 
COMPARE! COMPARE! COMPARE! 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 














CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs Permanently Identified! Rustproof 
Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals stamped with name and number. 
Self-piercing, humane, inexpensive. Over 50,000 users! 
Free samples. Catalog. Write Dept. PF-11, Security 
Seal, 144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Full details—Free 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. IE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Ladies‘ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 
$1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free cata- 
log. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Dept. R.O., 
West New York, New Jersey. 


Ladies Nylons, Sheer Imperfect, 3 pairs, $1.00; Print 
Cloth, Sheer, wide, seconds, 4 yards, $1.00; Razor Blades, 
DE, 100, 50c. Unconditionally guaranteed. Immediately 
€.0.D. Sibert’s, Chattanooga 4, Tennessee. 


Print Feed Bags—Selected designs 35c each, 3 for 
$1.00, parcel post prepaid, if C.O.D. fee extra. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back, Champion Poultry Farm, 
Ch i North Carolina. 











Registered Cherry Red blocky type Duroc Pigs at 
$25.00 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Registered Duroc Boar, also weanling pigs. C. M. 
Mosier, Route 1, Box 23J, Mablevale, Arkansas. 








Look! Full fashioned Nylon Mill Rejects, 6 prs. $1; 
Imperfects, 3 prs. $1. Chenille Bedspreads $3.75. Robes 
$3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier Sales, Box 8177, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





ESSEX 


Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. J. Sherman Autry, 
Autryville. North Carolina. 


Glowing warmth for cold winter nights. Send raw 
wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. Big 
savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 2 
Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





Registered Essex Pigs. Catalog. W. C. Ethe 
Ashford, Alabama. bd 8. Etheredge, 
GUINEA HOGS 


Guinea Hogs — Breeder, Shipper. 
Stanton, Tennessee. te 





Dr. J. A. Jones, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshires from Grand Champion Herd- 
sire. Weaned pigs, $25.00 each. A few choice 6 months 
old boars from large litters, $60.00 each. Sidney Cash, 
Rt. 3, Hope, Arkansas. a 


Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 69c per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Quilt Pieces—Big bundle, about 6 yards. Bright, new 
fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift, $1.00. Mc- 
Combs Brothers, 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitchen. 
No smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes» George Ray Co., 
3605 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Good profits raising Earthworms backyard, basement. 
Interesting instruction booklet 25c. Marvin Dickman, 
K, Willow Springs, Missouri. 














Registered Hampshire Pigs, from championship blood 


Big Profits. Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, 





lines. Registered in buyer’s name. Few grown hogs, J. P. Christmas poinsettias, Santas. Literature free. Velva, 
Meszaros, Citronelle, Alabama. Bohemia 20, New York. 
Registered Hampshires—Pigs, Boars, Gilts. Waynor Remnant bundle, 25 yds. of mixed material, $3.00 


arms, Norway, South Carolina. 


postpaid. Miller Mail Order, Box 7651, Kansas City, Mo. 





HEREFORD 


Home of the Present National Champion Boar, ‘‘Grand 
Master.’ Other champion blood lines as Fashion Boy, 
Ring Leader, Oakdale Royal, Prize Goods and Front 
oy Bred gilts to the present national champion. Pigs 
7 -00 ‘up. Crate and ship anywhere. Inspection invited. 

ard Meade Farm, Rt. 3, Marietta, Ga. Phone 2280-M. 


MINNESOTA NO. 1 


THE OUTSTANDING HOG 
OF THE DAY 


Minnesota No. 1 Choice Breeding Stock, reg. 
istered. This hog is bred for hams and bacon. 
| can supply a few young boars and gilts, 
two months old, registered in your name. 
$35.00 each. Deposit of $10.00 required 
to book order. 


ALBERT D. HEMSTREET 
801 Board Street 





AUGUSTA GEORGIA 








Minnesota No. 1 superior breeding stock boars, sows, 

silts. I am especially interested in inquiries from mem- 

of such groups as FFA, 4-H, veterans and young 
farmers. W. E. Poole, Rt. 2, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


oO. 1. C. 


Registered OIC Hogs. J. S. Smith, Route:.4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 








Sell Artificial Flowers. 100% profits. Information free. 
Leon Touchton, Winter Haven, Florida. 

We replate jewelry, revolvers, band instruments, etc. 
Hobe Company, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 








MACHINERY and PARTS 





1952 Edition. It’s New! It’s Different! Get world’s 
largest Auto Accessory & Parts Catalog and save money. 
100 pages. Over 50,000 items, including Hollywood Ac- 
cessories, Hi-Speed Equipment, Rebuilt Engines, all 
parts and accessories for all cars and trucks. We have 
that Hard-To-Get part! Jam packed with bargains. Com- 
pletely illustrated. Send 25c (refundable). J. C. Whit- 
mey, 1919-Q Archer, Chicago 16. 

Concrete Blockmaker — Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write Jacksun Manufactur- 
ing, Dept. C, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 











PHOTO FINISHING 





Film Developed and Giant Size Prints in Albums at 
no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 12 


Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. Fees. Order Christmas Cards Now. Dowl Photo 
Company, Box 2077, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘“‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Only 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your roll 
or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick rvice. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOW .. . Get Double Size 


Prints in Individual Album! 
Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. Order 
photo Christmas cards now! 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Rolis Developed and Printed. Eight Exposure, 20c; 
Twelve, 30c. Reprints, 24c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point, North Carolina. 
MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 
GB Ered RONG q..2....ccsccocsciccersceed 40c 
12 Exposure Rolls. 
16 Exposure Rolls 
Reprints 5¢ 


DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 11, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Enlargements, from negative, 5x7, 30c; 8x 10, 50c. 


Christmas Cards, 18, $1.00. Brownell, 4315 Eastside, 
Dallas, Texas. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 


OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 
From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60¢ 
Reprints — Each 5c 
Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 
Free Enlarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 


printed, 35e, Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from Roll, 25c with this ad. L. 
Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 


(With Your First Order) 
8 Exposure Roll, 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c. Re- 
prints Se each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 
tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Advertisements might be likened to show windows in 
which advertisers display their wares. Read the ad- 
vertisements in this issue. 


Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Order 
photo Christmas cards now! Over 12 years leading in 
superior photo finishing, always dependable, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 


CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 


Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





PECAN CRACKER 
Heavy Duty, Fast, Commercial Type, Hand Machine. 
Get more income from your pecan — by selling 
shelled meats. Cracks 25 and up per minute. Fully 
guaranteed. Free folder. 
SON NUT MACHINERY CO. 
3826 Arsenal St. St. Louis 16, Missouri 


Get Free Song Book! No charge, no obligation. Simply 
write for free 24 page catalog illustrating world-famous 
*‘Everybody's Favorite Series’’ music collections. 
This catalog enables you to select and order from 86 
books, totaling over 15,000 pieces of the world’s best 
loved Standard, American Folk and Classical Music ar- 
ranged for piano, vocal and all instruments, Free music 
»00k comes with catalog. Limited offer! Amsco Music 
Publishing Company, 624 West 52nd Street, Dept. 1U, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Free Septic Tanks! Clear, prevent blocked Septic 
Tanks, Cesspools and Outdoor toilets with No-Clog. 
Simply add water! Safe, Sure decomposition of wastes, 
greases and fats. Non-injurious to metal, concrete. Can't 
kill helpful bacteria but fortifies them. Eliminates cost- 
ly repairs, digging, pumping. Only $1.00 at farm, hard- 
ware suppliers. Or send to Dept. R, 628 Dean Street, 
— N. ¥. Free booklet ‘‘Care of Septic Tanks” 
with order. 


Men, Women Exceptionally Tall or Short—We shop all 
markets for you. Suits, shoes, dresses, overcoats, personal 
maternity, etc., household, farm, or factory 
needs, State size and price range desired. We furnish 
Free Catalog. No obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail order only. Stander Company, Sect. 2, 825 West 
End Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 


Moneymaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. Free copy. 
ia Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago, 

nois. 


Outfitting Men to 70 waistline, 22 necksize. Fat Men’s 
Shop (Est. 1865) free catalog: Dress, sports, work-clothes 
(overalls, dungaree, etc.) Mail-orders everywhere, satis- 
faction guaranteed. 52-PF Third Ave., New York City 3. 

Raise Mink—Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘secrets,”’ 
feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate today. 
Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 

Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make your own trap and catch 
Seasenes. Write for details. Roy Vail, La Grange 6, 

ndiana. 


Electric Guitars, amplifiers, wholesale. 
Carvin PF, Baldwin Park, California. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. K-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious men, women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 
27GX2, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Farmers! Make More Money, Your own boss. Outside 
work. Steady year-round. 200 farm-home necessities. No 
experience necessary. We train and help you. For details 
write Rawleigh’s, Dept. K-242-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Own a Big Moneymaking Clothing Business. Every 
man, woman, and child, a customer. Unlimited profits. 
No experience necessary. Free wholesale catalog. Superior, 
1250-FF Jefferson, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen — Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
name. Zanol, Dept. 9621-L, Richmond S8t., Cincinnati 
3, Ohio. 

“*Fog-Stop’’ Windshield Cloth. Instantly removes blurry 
mist, frost, sleet, snow. Stop’ windshield fogging. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 137, Akron, O 

Something New! Plastic Towels. No equal for Drying 
Cleaning, Dusting and Polishing. Package of five, $1.00 
Free catalog. Southern Plastics, Box 373, Fairfield, Ala. 

New Plastic Mending Tape. Just press on! Repairs 
clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 136, Akron, Ohio. 

Start in Business for $1.00. 


























Free catalog. 
































Write for information. 





La Derma, Dept. D-11, 41014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. 
Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 


Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 
Sell $22.50 Double-Head Electric Shavers. Cost you 
$3.95. 8. A. Beaird, 919 Centre, Dallas, Texas. 
Agents Make Big Money——-see Guarantee Monument 
ad, page 148. 











AUCTIONEERING 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pieasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion, Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 
Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—2% pounds 
$1.00, 10 pounds $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Wheel- 
er, St. Cloud, Florida. 

Ribbon Cane Syrup, No. 10 can, 
Sausage, 8% Ibs., $1.90 postpaid. 
Fullerton, Louisiana. 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 

Gourderaft (Profitable) 40¢; 31 Quilt 
Hobbies, Fullerton, Louisiana. 

FRUITS AND DELICACIES 


Wholesale. 5,000 bushels apples. Johnathans, Red Deli- 
cious. Phone 3573, Three Oaks, Michigan, Charles Ack- 
erman. 











$1.85; Plantation 
Goodwill Bargains, 





Patterns 30c. 








HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. K-U-1-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Reliable farmer wanted. Share crop, good land, com- 
fortable houses, electricity, tractors, cows, hogs, chick- 
ens. Paved highway, near Ashville (St. Clair County). 
White community. References required. H. son, 
Comer Building, Bihmingham, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED—MALE | 


Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shifubs and trees. Quick-bearing 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Va- 
rieties produce abundant harvests champion-quality 
apples, pears, peaches, other fruits. Even small plots 
produce fruit for family-use and to sell. Beautiful Sales 
Kit Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30252, Louisiana, Mo. 

Up to $50.00 in a week spare time and tailored suit 
for yourself without paying one cent. Write for plan and 
Free Sample Case. W. Z. Gibson, 500 8. Throop, Dept. 
Z-615, Chicago 7, Tlinois. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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“MIGHTY WELL PLEASED 
WITH RESULTS FROM 
WYETH NEWCASTLE VACCINE” 


Goupston, N. C.—John W. Goldston 
and his father have been in the chicken 
business for a good many years, in this 
town named after one of John’s an- 
cestors. Operating the Goldston Hatch- 
ery which John supervises, the Goldstons 
also raise broilers on four farms near 
here, marketing close to 15,000 birds 
a week. 


For the past year they have been vac- 
cinating day old chicks with Wyeth 
“Killed Virus” Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine, using one-half cc. per chick. John 
has this-to say about results: “Since 
using Wyeth Newcastle Vaccine we've 
had little or no trouble from Newcastle. 


“We vaccinate all our chicks when a 
day old, and now losses from all dis- 
eases are running well under 5 per cent. 
Naturally, we're mighty well pleased 
with results and plan to continue using 
Wyeth Vaccine for Newcastle disease 
control. We do a lot of hatchery work 
for outside broiler raisers too, and most 
of them specify Wyeth Vaccinated chicks 
in their order.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH ‘KILLED VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
HAS PLUS FACTOR 


WYETH VACCINE contains a special 
type of alumina gel as a carrier, which 
has proven effective in stimulating pro- 
longed and increased immunization by 
delaying absorption. This builds resist- 
ance over a much longer period of time. 
‘Killed Virus’ Vaccine Wyeth has never 
introduced Newcastle Disease, or any 
other disease into poultry flocks! 























WYETH 
Incorporated Wijette 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

7 ® 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 
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q SAFELY IN ONE DAY 


Mix With Slop or Feed 


OR. LEGEAR’S 


HOG WORM 
POWDER 





BR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Farm Editor Abroad 
(Continued from page 149) 


London we've toured. Usually it’s a 
structure rebuilt or repaired, one 
with remodeling going on, or a gap- 
ing hole in a row of buildings art- 
fully concealed by billboards. We 
did see one razed area in the heart 
of the city of London itself where 
there was nothing but ruins. A brave 
and determined people, these Brit- 
ishers. My admiration for them has 
further increased today. 


Aug. 24. We've been seeing his- 
toric spots now for two days. We 
need weeks even to get started. We 
think it a long time since Columbus 
discovered America in 1492. The 
British Isles have a visible story of 
the ancestors of most of us going 
back as much as 2,000 years. We’ve 
seen chapels and castles 900 and 
1,000 years old, countless buildings 
400, 500, and 600 years old, tombs 


500, 600, and 700 years old--and | 


some customs and traditions we'd 
guess as old and older than any of 
the buildings. We've traveled paved 
roads built first by the Romans short- 
ly after the time of Christ. And 
there was the tomb of old John Parr 
in ‘Westminster Abbey who lived to 
be 152 years old, finally died when 
he was brought to London to be 
wined and dined and couldn’t stand 
the pace. 

Called on Editor Malcolm Messer 
of The Farmer’s Weekly, England’s 
leading farm paper. He has proposed 
a two-day trip starting Monday that 
I can’t turn down. 


Aug. 25. Back at home we were 
told all sorts of dire tales about how 
we'd go hungry over here. We've 
had plenty of good food everywhere. 
For breakfast we usually have a fruit 
juice or cereal, a meat, bread, butter, 
marmalade or honey, and coffee. We 
got eggs any day we wanted them 
until we got to London. Here they 
are scarcer. The ration is one per 


week. We have eaten a lot of fish 
and have come to relish “kippered 
herring.” 

This afternoon we saw one church 
after another bombed out, with noth- 
ing but gaunt, irregular walls left 
standing. One ruin had a “for sale” 
sign on it; another had a tiny chapel 
walled up under the still-standing 
tower; another was being repaired; 
another was a total loss. Our guide 
told us he had himself counted be- 
tween 20 and 30 such ruins. 


Aug. 26. To church at John Wes- 
ley’s original chapel in London, and 
afterwards to see the museum into 
which his home has been turned. 
A few days ago we visited the home 
of John Knox in Edinburgh. The 
world needs today a dozen such great 
religious leaders to bring it to its 
spiritual senses. 

This afternoon we took our last op- 
portunity before leaving London to 
see the Festival of Britain Exhibition 
on the south bank of the River 
Thames. Agriculturally, we were dis- 
appointed. One thing that delighted 
us was a recording and calls of some 
of Britain’s familiar native birds. 

In the world of science and history 
a visitor really needed a week instead 
of a few hours, and at least elbow 
room among the crowds. From the 
“People of Britain” exhibits we got a 
big chuckle out of this: 

The Lion: “English is understood 
almost everywhere.” 

The Unicorn: “And the English 
almost nowhere.” 

This festival year in Britain has, 
without doubt, given its citizens a 
lift and renewed spirit to face the 
hard necessities of everyday life. 
guest for supper last night told us, 
“It’s been so long since I ate a really 
big meal that I just couldn’t stand it 
now. My stomach wouldn’t stand it.” 


(To be continued) 





Answer to a Problem 


IATHER-Son Farm Agreements” 
is the name of a new bulletin 
available through your county agent. 
It is full of practical advice on 
workable arrangements that help a 
father and son to farm the home 
place with profit and pleasure for 
both. The bulletin discusses realistic- 
ally the advantages, problems, and 
legal considerations of a father-son 
arrangement. 
It is the first publication of the 
Southern Farm Management Exten- 
sion Committee. 


New Cantaloupe 


EORGIA 47 is the name of a 

new cantaloupe developed by 
the Georgia Experiment Station. It 
is very resistant to both downy mil- 
dew and powdery mildew, and fairly 
resistant to plant lice. As is well 
known, these pests are the bane of 
cantaloupe growers. 

Further tests are to be made. The 
develapers are not yet satisfied with 
its market qualities. It is a little 
smaller than Hale’s, and not as uni- 


form in shape, netting, etc. Despite 
these shortcomings its high resistance 
to these cantaloupe troubles makes it 
a melon to watch. Seed is not yet 
generally available. Those who may 
wish to try it may secure a few seed 
free of charge, as long as the small 
supply lasts, by writing to Frank Van 
Haltern, Georgia Experiment Station, 
Experiment, Ga. 


Coming Events 


Armistice Day, Nov. 11. Thanksgiv- 
ing, Nov. 22. Christmas, Tuesday, Dec. 


Four-H Events: National 4-H 
Achievement Week, Nov. 3-11. Nation- 
al 4-H Congress, Chicago, Nov. 25-29. 

Market Milk Short Course, College of 
aaa Athens, Ga., Nov. 14 and 
15. 

National Grange Convention, Atlantic 
City, Nov. 14-23. 

Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, Atlantic City, Dec. 2-5 

National Farm Bureau Convention, 
Chicago, Dec. 9-13. 

Dairy Production Short Course, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., Jan. 
23 and 24, 1952. 

Ice Cream Short Course, College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga., March 19 and 
20, 1952. 

Full moon, Nov. 18; new, Nov. 28. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 





(Continued from preceding page) 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Need Extra Cash? Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a prog. 
pect. Send for samples free. Write Blair, Dept. 27GX), 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Make Money Sewing at Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. Write Jud San Products, Na Chesterfield 
Avenue, Department M-7, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors : Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de. 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pj 
cedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be promptly 
forward upon request — without obligation. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At. 
a gat -K, District National Building, Washing- 
t 














Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you ~ 
should find out how to protect it: Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and 

‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorr 
Berman & Davidson, eng we Attorneys, 107. i 
Victor Building, W: a: 

Inventors—Without spies 7 for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, ee 1 Patent 
Attorney, 229 C Bldg., W: . C, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HIGH SCHOOL 

Complete your high school at home in spare time 

with American Schoo]; texts furnished; no classes; 

diploma; booklet free. Write 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. BPF, P.O. Box 1745, Birmingham 1, Ala. 

Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept. F-10, Chicago. 

Ft. Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark. Term 
soon. Free 


























SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 
Postpaid Mellow Cheming, 6 pounds, $2.00; Smoking 
8: scraps, 10 pounds, $2.25. William Crews, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information, 
Lowe’s, 7 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Wanted—Confederate and United States coins, stamps, 
paper money, bonds, soldiers’ letters, relics and old 
magazines before 1910. Describe what you have for prices, 
Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgia. 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-P¥ East Madison, Chicago. 











Wanted—Copies Cycle and Automobile Trade Journals 
and other Automobile a Describe for prices, 
Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgi 

Antique pistols and Colts. Wishes prices paid. Wes 
White, Route 1, Ithaca, New York. 
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ADVERTISED BRANDS 


Why do you feel safer in buying an 
article with an established trademark 
than a similar article without a trade- 
mark? 

Frequently the trademark article is 
higher in price, and often the untrade- 
marked article looks “just as good.” - 
Ignore the trademark and you might 
not be able to detect the difference 
by observation. 

The difference shows up when you 
put the articles into use. Then you 
will usually find that the higher price 
you paid for the trademark is justified 
in superior quality. The manufacturer 
must put the quality there, for if you 
are disappointed with your purchase 
you will know NOT to buy that brand 
again. 
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Tip of the Tongue 


I have just returned from an ex- 
tended visit away from Washington 
and I note your September issue and 
the stories concerning Brahman cat- 
tle. I congratulate you on publishing 
this sort of information. I was very 
much impressed, as always, with the 
cover page. The artist has done an 
excellent job. O. E. Reed, Chief, 

Bureau of Dairy Industry, USDA. 


I am delighted with the under- 
standing shown in Gertrude West’s 
“Law,” in the September issue. My 
years of social work have been among 
young boys and girls—many of them 
delinquent. I know the “Law” 
teaches both child and adult without 
undue moralizing. Halcyon Thomas, 

Dade County, Fla. 


Spring Dried Up Again 


“Little thought is given about wa- 
ter until the well goes dry.” In J. E. 
Moon’s case it wasn’t the well, but 
a spring at the lower end of his 12- 
acre pasture. The Moon farm is at 
Olive Branch, Clay County, Ala. 

Before 1940, the spring went dry 
three out of four years. When Moon 
got tired of drawing water he got 
interested in water conservation. 

SCS advised that he plow contour 
furrows about 6 feet apart on the 
watershed of the spring, and fertilize 
the pasture. Water was running off. 
Contour furrows did the job. Moon 
was happy with the results. There 
was water in the spring and better 

_ grazing in the pasture. 

After 10 years he’s drawing water 
again. He plowed down the contour 
furrows last year so the pasture 
would be easier to mow and fertilize. 
“There would be water in the spring,” 
he says, “if I had held the water with 
contour furrows.” 

Now he has a choice of putting 
contours back in or building a dam. 
Anyway, you can bet this conserva- 
tion farmer will have water in the 
pasture next year. " 

George Burns and Alvin Jones. 


Know-What vs. Know-How 


I believe that grassland farming 
has reached a point in the South, 
particularly in the deep South, where 
almost everybody is interested in get- 
ting into it, but I believe we all need 
a lot of education in the technical 
know-how. 

I believe the time has passed when 
it is necessary to sell people on get- 
ting into Coastal Bermuda, Ky. 31 
fescue, etc. The important thing now 
is to run specialized articles on how 
to plant, fertilize, and take care of 
these grasses. 

We have tremendous weed prob- 
lems. It also takes a lot of experi- 
ence to know when and how often 
to mow grass to get the most out 
of it. Hill Blackett, 

Baker County, Ga. 


Starter of Sindhi Herds 


After living in India for over 40 
years, most of the time trying to de- 
velop a better dairy cow; I am na- 
turally interested in the development 
of Indian cattle. In the article on 
page 67 of the September issue, the 
writer says the Red Sindhi is a 
strain of Brahman cattle.” There are 
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over 40 separate and distinct breeds 
of cattle in India. The Sindhi may 
easily be the world’s oldest breed. 
The two Sindhi bulls and two heifers 
came from the herd which I started 
at the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute. For 30 years the institute was 
trying out the best-known dairy 
breeds of Indian cattle. We finally 
settled on four breeds. Sindhi, both 
pure and crossed, proved itself the 
cheapest producer of both milk and 
butterfat. 

American Christians gave over $2 
million to start and maintain the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute until 
I left in April 1945. It may easily be 
that this will be repaid by this im- 
portation of Sindhi cattle. 

In other words, foreign missions 
is a two-way traffic. American mis- 
sionaries have been responsible in 
whole or in part for the introduction 
of some of our most valuable plants: 
kudzu, lespedeza, soybean, lychee. 

You cannot do more for God than 
He will do for you. He always beats 
you to it. Sam Higginbottom, 

Christian Service Training Center, 

Babson Park, Fla. 


Keep Pushing UN, She Says 


I have been getting 

The Progressive Farm- 

er for nearly 15 years 

now. It is the most 

refreshing, soul-lifting 

magazine I have ever 
read. I save old issues as though 
they were treasures, and refer to 
them quite often. 

I am glad you have stressed the 
need for the UN. Dr. Poe has given 
us some splendid thoughts on it. 

One of my two sons ‘has just re- 
turned home from Korea. The other 
is at Fort Jackson, S. C. It is my 
hope in the UN that some day we 
won't have the heartache of seeing 
our boys go off to war. May we have 
more talk from you on the UN. 

Mrs. J. F. Duncan, 
Wayne County, Ga. 


Let’s Improve Cemeteries 


For 35 years I have been a regu- 
lar subscriber and reader of The 
Progressive Farmer, though I have 
not lived on a farm in nearly 25 
years. My wife and I enjoy every 
issue of it, as did our three sons until 
they left the old home for homes of 
their own. It keeps me abreast of the 
great changes which are taking place 
in rural America. 

When I visit friends or relatives in 
the country I marvel at the conven- 
iences available to rural people. 
Many of them have as many, or 
more, modern conveniences than do 
their city relatives. To me the most 
horrible-looking place in many com- 
munities is the local cemetery. Farm- 
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ers are beginning to have very beau- 
tiful green lawns around their homes. 
If someone would lead the way, there 
could be an evergreen cemetery in 
every community. W. A. Morris, 

Etowah County, Ala. 





Midget Is Giant Producer 


This is just to let you know how 
much I enjoyed the article, “Midget 
Milk “‘Cows’” in October. I am the 
proud owner of a little herd of eight 
dairy goats, most of which are regis- 
tered Nubians. 

The amount of milk these little 
animals give is certainly amazing. 
We have one little grade Toggen- 
burg not yet two years old which 
weighs about 80 pounds. She gives 
over a gallon of milk a day, or her 
own weight in milk every 10 days. 

In proportion, a cow weighing 
1,000 pounds would give 3,000 
pounds of milk a month, or 30,000 
pounds in 10 months! I don’t believe 
many cows do this. 

We also get from our goats, be- 
sides quantities of milk, butter, 
and cheese, about half our meat. We 
castrate most bucks at three days of 
age and then raise them to about 10 
months of age right with the does. 
The meat is very superior, tasting a 
little like very young venison, but not 
so “gamy.” Mrs, Frank J. Vida, 

Henderson County, N. C. 


Pedigree for a Wife 

I have just finished writing a biog- 
raphy of Rev. Henry Woods Mc- 
Laughlin, who for many years was 
director of Country Church Work for 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. The chapter on his 
home and family life begins with a 
quotation from an article which he 
wrote for The Progressive Farmer a 
good many years ago. Here is the 
quotation: 

“If I were a young man looking 
for a wife, I would want her to be 
not only a good individual, but to 
have a good pedigree. I would like 
to know that the sires for several gen- 
erations had been clean-lived men. 
. . . I would like to know that the 
mothers had been virtuous home- 
makers. There is no better human 
pedigree than one which comes from 
a long line of farmer folk, who have 
lived close to God and in obedience 
to His laws. A good pedigree among 
men is not necessarily one of famous 
ancestry, but of ancestors who have 
kept their minds clean and their 
bodies inviolate. The characters of 
generations yet unborn are being de- 
termined by the legacies which we 
leave our children, decided by the 
kind of lives we are living.” 

James M. Carr, Secretary, Town 

and Country Church Department, 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. 





PENSTIX®-SM HELP 
SOLVE DAIRYMAN’S 
BIGGEST PROBLEM 


Marion, Iowa—Harry Simonsen, 
manager of the Witmer farms lo- 
cated near this Iowa town, and 
chief herdsman Chester Bullis 
(pictured above) like to use 
Wyeth’s Penstix-SM bougies for 
mastitis in their cows, for several 
reasons. 


“First,” says Mr. Simonsen, 
“‘Penstix-SM are easy to use... 
can be quickly inserted into the 
affected quarter when signs of mas- 
titis appear. Then, too, Wyeth’s 
Penstix-SM are handy to ‘keep, 
with no refrigeration required.” 


Chief herdsman Bullis, of the 
Witmer Holsteins, backs up Mr. 
Simonsen’s statement. “It’s easy 
for the men working here to use 
Penstix-SM. Takes no prepara- 
tion and we can keep a supply right 
in the milking room. We like the 
double-barrelled action Penstix- 
SM gives us,” Mr. Bullis adds. 
*Penstix-SM act fast. Those two 
antibiotics certainly go to work 
to give real results.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH’S PROVEN PRODUCTS 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


e PENSTIX penicillin bougies or PEN- 
STIX-SM, penicillin-streptomycin 
bougies (the combined antibiotic treat- 
ment for more severe infections) are 
available at your drug, feed or Animal 
Health Products store. 


e For cows with dry quarters, or with 
more deep seated infections, man 
dairymen prefer WYETH PENICILLI 
OINTMENT or PENICILLIN-DIHYDRO- 
STREPTOMYCIN OINTMENT, in handy 
easy-to-insert tubes. 














WYETH 
Incorporated, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Registered and Non-Registered 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN CALVES 


FOR HIGHER PRODUCTION HERDS 
Exceptional offering of choice Wisconsin 
Holstein Calves. Available in im quantities. Also 
some Comey a Brown Swiss. Vaccina 
against shipping fever Health sheet furnished. 
ell started -- no milk quired. Visitors welcome 
WRITE OR TELEPHON 
- Me. McFARLAND & SONS 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


. Many special features used 
only on Ottawa Saws. Write for FREE DETAILS. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-122 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 








How To Get 


Year- Round Beauty for 
Southern Farm Homes 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


All over the South the campaign for home beautification goes on. This photo shows that in this Trac- 
tor Age, the barn front itself may be kept clean and landscaped, the animals entering from the rear. 


ONG ago we declared this the supreme aim of 

[i Progressive Farmer—“To Help Make the 

South a Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a 
Land of Rural Comradeship.” 

This fall and winter I wonder if we cannot get all 
our readers more enthusiastically interested in mak- 
ing the South “A Land of Beauty”? To this end we 
ought to start now—or at least planning now. And 
to make it easy to have more beautiful homes and a 
more beautiful South, I wish to suggest a plan of 
which I hope you will say, “It is so cheap and simple 
that no one can say he is too busy to follow it, too 
lazy to follow it, or too poor to follow it!” 

Few of us may have the time and money for many 
flowers that must be coddled and petted, cultivated 
and watered, pruned and sprayed, and perhaps 
planted afresh every year that comes. But the flower- 
ing trees, shrubs, and vines I shall talk about, if once 
planted in well enriched soil, will give us blossom 
and beauty, fragrance and color, year after year al- 
most without care or cost. 

Some years ago I listed the following as the seven 
indispensable trees and shrubs to provide beauty and 
color all the year long in Dixie Land: 

1. Some evergreen tree—pine, cedar, magnolia, or 
live oak. 2. Camellia, 3. Redbud. 4. Dogwood. 5. Mi- 
mosa. 6. Crepe myrtle. 7. Deciduous holly. 

This list is still good except for areas where mimosa 
blight has hit that beautiful tree as it hit all of mine 
several years ago—long avenues of them. I mourned 
their passing almost like the passing of a human 
friend. Now the USDA has given me several seem- 
ingly blight-resistant new varieties and this year we 
have had blossoming mimosas again. 


Azaleas and Camellias 


Azaleas have now become so cheap that no farm 
woman who can spare a dozen eggs need longer be 
without them. Then there is one more blossoming 
plant that has a glory all its own—the camellia. For 


a long time I preached, “Make the South the Land 
of the Crepe Myrtle.” Then when I spent a night 
with the late David R. Coker and Mrs. Coker, 
camellia enthusiasts, and later attended a Camellia 
Festival at Lafayette, La., I was convinced that 
we should also “Make the South the Land of the 
Camellia Japonica”—as thousands of camellia en- 
thusiasts, men and women, will agree. 


So we need not wait for the redbud to start the 
year’s fine list of blossoming shrubs in Dixie Land. 
Wherever cotton grows, we may also have the 
camellia japonica. Do you say it is somewhat expen- 
sive? Well, its long life makes even its cost per year 
very little indeed. 


Evergreen Trees a Must 


Everywhere and for every home a No. 1 need is 
some one or more evergreen trees—pine, live oak, 
cedar, holly, magnolia, etc. Most of our shade trees 
are bare and naked nearly half of each year. Hence 
if we do not then have evergreen trees to furnish 





Prayer Before Planting 


Lord, we are setting in this chosen ground 

These tender nurslings, trusting in Thy grace 

To cherish them through infancy, to guide 

Their tiny rootlets through the darksome earth, 
To lift their boughs to heaven, and give them power 
To yield their tribute unto grateful men 

In fruit or flower or shade... . 


To be a blessing in the far-off years 
Unto our children and our children’s children, 
When we ourselves shall tread the earth no more. 


—Walter Malone. 


color, life, and brilliance, our home grounds may 
look bleak, bare, and uninviting nearly half the 
time. It is amazing how far we can drive through 
Southern woodlands crowded with pine and cedar 
without finding either one of these evergreens in 
a farmer’s yard—and wherever I do find a pine in 
a farmer’s yard, I feel like stopping to congratulate 
him-on his good sense! One of my nearest neighbors 
has his house in a pine grove, and the brown carpet 
of pine needles against the green of the boughs 
makes a scene of beauty all winter long. On my own 
home grounds beautiful live oaks, cedars, and long- 
leaf pine I have transplanted add charm to every 
winter day, as do the brilliant red berries of our 
Nandinas, deciduous hollies, and Pyracanthas. 


Especially are evergreens needed about a home 
when the house itself is not painted. To add a dead- 
looking yard and a dead-looking building to the 
natural bleakness of winter is an almost unforgivable 
crime—certainly here in the South. 

Evergreens alone will, of course, change a dead- 
looking place to a live-looking place, but for real 
beauty, some colorful berry-bearing shrubs are nec- 
essary. Nandinas are so cheap and plentiful that 
landowners can afford to plant them at tenant houses 
along with holly, deciduous holly, and Pyracanthas. 

Next comes the redbud, which usually blooms 
about Eastertime. An old legend says it was on this 
tree that Judas hanged himself—and that while it 
had never blossomed before, it burst into a blush 
of shame at the touch of Judas. Hence the name 
“Judas tree” is sometimes used. But nobody should 
be willing to give so unlovely name to so lovely a 
tree. Let’s always say “redbud.” 

Then quickly following the redbud comes the 
white purity of a world of dogwood blossoms in 
most Southern woods—and surely both trees should 
have a place in the planting about every Southern 
farm home. 


**The Flower of 101 Days” 


But if only one of all the flowering shrubs and 
trees that I have listed can be planted about any 
home or on any highway, there is no question as 
to which one it should be. As we have so often 
said, there is no other plant known to man that 
will furnish so much blossom and color for so long 
a time and with so little trouble as the crepe myrtle. 
One or two spring dustings with sulphur seem to 
provide all the attention it needs. The Japanese call 
it “The Flower of 101 Days,” and at my own home 
last year, it exceeded that record, blooming from 
late Junie to early October, or in 5 months out of 
12! The althea is another flowering shrub so beau- 
tiful that 10 times as many farm families should 
have it on their home grounds. 


Then if you want something “out of this world” 
for tropical, exotic, and almost startling beauty, just 
try some red, white, pink, and crimson hibiscus such 
as I have had in a rich, damp spot this summer. And 
I wish I had a full page in which to sing the praises 
of vines we ought to grow 10 times more of—wisteria, 
yellow jessamine, clematis, ivy, etc. 


Of course there are many other beautiful shrubs 
and evergreens that can be bought from our nur- 
series. And of course nursery-grown stock of the 
plants I have mentioned have been prepared espe- 
cially to make quick, full growth after transplanting 
and do not cost much. But if you cannot buy nursery 
stock or get plants from neighbors, I hope you will 
decide now to go into the nearby woods sometime 
after frost and get some not-too-large cedar, pine, 
redbud, dogwood, regular holly and deciduous (leaf- 
shedding) holly, yellow jessamine, etc. . . . But just 
as soon as you can, do buy a few crepe myrtles, 
azaleas, Nandinas and hibiscus—and I hope at least 
one camellia japonica for a touch of distinction! 
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ORTON way fits YOUR way 


Gives you better results ...mno matter how you cure your meat! 
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Gates Fast 
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Meat pump — If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. $2.00 postpaid. 




















Pump along the bones with a Fogg made of 
7 ‘Tender-Quick. Rub the outside with Sugar- 
TZ 4 Cure — with or without smoke flavor. Direc- 


tion folder free. 





with Sugar-Cure. Direction folder free. 
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Rub with Sugar-Cure. For extra quality and 
Gwe flavor, rub first with Tender-Quick and then 





Make a coreg brine with Sugar-Cure or 


v2 we Gwe Tender-Quick. For a faster cure, meat may be 


pumped along the bones before it is put into 
brine. Direction folder tree, 


EAT is valuable this year! You can’t afford to take chances on poor quality or off flavor. 
Cure all your hams, shoulders and bacon the sure, easy Morton Way. It’s fast — it’s 
positive. You'll save time, work and money! Morton’s Meat Curing Products are ready- 
mixed and ready-to-use .. . a complete cure, nothing else to buy, add or weigh. Whether you 
use a dry cure or brine cure — with or without pumping — the Morton Way fits your way! 


Sausage making is simple and easy when you use Morton’s Sausage Seasoning — a perfect 
blend of salt and carefully selected spices, skillfully balanced to insure uniform results! 
Get a supply of Morton’s Sugar Cure, Tender-Quick, and Sausage Seasoning from your 
dealer now. He has them in stock. See for yourself why the Morton Way is the favorite of 
millions! Morton products give you better results . . . no matter how you cure your meat. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, 


DIRECTION FOLDER FREE MEAT CURING BOOK 10¢ 
New free direction folder shows how sim- —_ eae : d 
ple and easy different methods of curing . This popular book'et ‘Home Meat Curing Made 
are when you use Morton Products. Write Easy’’ is filled with easy-to-follow directions for 
for free copy today! Morton Salt Co butchering and curing all or a meat i 

; 90. Hlinoi Fee sage making. Sent postpaid for 10¢. rite 
ee Seas ee mk ee Morton Salt Co., Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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IN A COAST-TO-COAST TEST OF HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE WHO SMOKED ONLY CAMELS FOR 30 DAYS, NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORTED 


Not one single case of throat {. 
iritation due to smoking CAMELS S===®, 
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made the various cigarette tests he’d heard about— 


Because mildness is so important to him, Ezio Pinza Test Camels > i. } © A Mey | 


in your 


test. After all these tests, he knew Camel was the “T-Zone’” 


cigarette for him — for mildness and flavor! 


sniff tests, puff tests...and his own 30-day Camel mildness 


(T for Throat, 
. T for Taste). 
Make your own 30-day Camel test—the only sensible wether: 


test. See how rich and flavorful Camels are... how 


well they agree with your throat. Then you'll know why 


Camel is by far America’s most popular cigarette! >» R., J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 











